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PREFACE. 



This little book is not put forth as a full 
statement of the Evidences of Christianity, or 
a complete answer to the objections brought 
against it ; n(Hr has it much claim to originality ; 
but is intended chiefly for the use of those who 
have not the opportunity of going deeply into 
the subject. Many objections have recently 
been urged against the truth and authority of 
the Bible, and they often form the subject of 
conversation in society, and may occasion some 
uneasiness to those who are unacquainted with 
the strength of the evidence that the Bible is 
the Word of God. Great additions have re- 
cently been made to that evidence, and the 
weakness of the objections has been very clearly 
shewn, but these things are to be sought in 
many books, and are therefore almost inacces- 
sible to those whose time and means are limited. 
The purpose of this book is to give to such per- 
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sons such a general knowledge of the subject as 
may serve to allay their disquietude. 

Eeferences have been given for the use of 
those who wish to enter more deeply into any 
branch of the subject ; but the author, having 
been unexpectedly removed, while the work was 
in preparation, from London to a secluded York- 
shire village, where no libraries were accessible, 
has not been able to make those references so 
complete as he could have wished. 

Such as it is, however, the book is given to 
the public, in the hope that it may do some ser- 
vice to the cause of God's truth. If it be the 
means of removing the difficulties of one sincere 
but perplexed Christian, or of bringing one ob- 
jector carefully to examine the evidences of the 
truth of Christianity, the author's labour will be 
amply recompensed. 

POLLINGTON PABSONAaS, 

March 1, 1866. 



INTRODIJCTION. 



When a strongly fortified and well garrisoned citadel 
b attacked by a hostile force, there arc generally two 
courses open to its defenders. They may satisfy them- 
selves that their bulwarks are secure and their ram- 
parts impregnable, and remain quietly witliin their 
shelter, leaving the enemy to waste his force in attacks 
whieh they are assured must be fruitless ; or they may 
issue from their stronghold, and give battle to the 
enemy in the open field. Various circumstances will 
infiueuee their determination as to the course which it 
is best for them to adopt. Very often recourse will be 
had to a combination of the two ; but in such a case 
a prudent commander will take care not to risk too' 
much upon the results of the operations in the field ; his 
walls will be his main reliance. And more especially 
will this be the case if the strength of the enemy be 
unknown, and his plans undeveloped. Under such cir- 
cumstances a good general will direct his attention 
chiefly to the safety of his defences. His operations 
in the open field will, in the first instance, be limited 
to what is necessary to acquaint him with the strength 
and the plans of the enemy, and to detect the weak 
points in his attack. When these things are ascer- 
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tained, but not till then, it may be safe to meet him in 
open battle. 

What is true of ordinary warfare is also true of that 
battle which the Church of God has in every age been 
called upon to fight against the powers of evil In 
God's infinite wisdom He has allowed Satan to intro- 
duce confusion and misery into His fair creation. But 
it is not His will that the world should remain under 
the dominion of evil. He has revealed a plan for its 
restoration, and has announced the Ij^ws to which those 
who wish to share in that restoration must submit 
themselves. Against this scheme of mercy Satan has 
two modes of operation. Sometimes he persuades 
men simply to neglect it ; but at others he endeavours 
to lead them to disbelieve it. It is with this second 
mode of attack that we have now to do. It is one to 
which the master spirit of evil has had recourse, more 
or less, in all ages; but the present generation has 
seen the attack made with increased force, and in new 
directions. Science of every kind has made a won- 
derful advance within the last hundred years. Natural 
philosophy has shewn us that the phenomena of the 
universe are in many cases regulated by certain simple 
and unchanging laws, and hence the universal opera- 
tion of such laws is assumed, and it is asserted that 
miracles, being violations of these laws, are impos- 
sible. Historians boast that in many cases they have 
extracted a small residuum of facts from a vast mass 
of fable, with which they were encrusted in ancient 
narratives ; and they demand that the Bible shall be 
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submitted to the same process. Criticism exalts in 
its power to distiDgmsh between ancient and genuine 
documents, and later forgeries, by a minute examina- 
tion of their language and grammatical structure, and 
declares that a large part of the Bible, when submitted 
to its tests, is proved to be spurious. These three 
branches of science form the basis of an attack which, 
during the last few years, has been made on the bul- 
warks of Christianity ; an attack so skilfally organized, 
and so boldly carried on, that however the attacking 
parties may profess and believe their independence of 
each other, and may flatter themselves that they are 
actuated by a pure love of truth, we cannot but believe 
that the whole plan of operations is the work of one 
master mind — ^the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience. 

There are two ways in which we may meet these 
attacks. We may either encounter the enemy in the 
open field, taking his arguments one by one, and if we 
can do so, exposing their emptiness ; or we may leave 
them alone, and content ourselves with ascertaining 
the solidity of the foundations on which the Church of 
God rests, and the strength of the bulwarks by which 
it is defended, and then we may rest securely in our 
stronghold, confident that however plausible may be 
the reasons brought forward to convince us that the 
Bible is not the Word of God, the reasons why we 
should believe it to be so are infinitely stronger. In 
the present state of affairs, if not always, the latter is 
the safer course. We cannot encounter the enemy 
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in the open field with the certainty of success till we 
know where he is, what power he possesses, and at 
what he is aiming. But this is more than the assail, 
ants of the Church know themselves. For modem 
science is at present so very modem, that very few of 
her conclusions can be pronounced absolutely certain. 
That which is proclaimed as truth to-day may be over- 
thrown by the discoveries of to-morrow. Very recently 
it was publicly announced that some of the most 
approved conclusions of geologists had been shewn 
to be erroneous by recent discoveries • ; and this may, 
and probably will in the end, be the case with every 
scientific proposition which is not in harmony with the 
word of God. But, meanwhile, if we venture our all 
upon our ability to meet these attacks, the enemy may 
very probably overwhelm us, not because his position 
is impregnable, but because we are not at first able to 
detect its weak points. 

It will be our wisdom, then, at all events till the 
conclusions of scientific men are accurately determined, 
so that their importance and their bearing upon reve- 
lation can be ascertained with certainty, to give our 
attention mainly to the direct evidence that the Bible 
is the Word of God. For in the present state of our 
knowledge, objections, which will in the end be found 
to have no real weight, may yet prove sufficient to sug- 
gest doubts, and to give rise to uneasy feelings ; and for 
these there is no remedy but the assurance that both the 
Bible and the book of nature are from God, and that 

• At the meeting of tbe Biilish Association at Bath in 1864. 
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therefore thej cannot really contradict each other, but 
that any apparent contradiction arises from oar erro- 
neous interpretation of one or both. Oar main business, 
then, is to examine into the direct evidence that the 
historical parts of Holy Scripture are authentic and 
accurate accounts of events which really occurred. If 
indeed it were suggested that the Bible was the work 
of an evil spirit a farther investigation would be ne- 
cessary. We must ask whether or not it is in harmony 
with that moral sense which we believe to be a part of 
our nature — the voice, in fact, of our Maker speaking 
in our souls. But tne antagonists of the Bible do not 
call it in question on this ground. While they deny 
its Divine authority, they yet assert its excellence, and 
ascribe its origin to that very moral sense in its most 
highly cultivated form. We have to do only with the 
facts of the Bible; the doctrines which are based on 
those facts are beyond the domain of argument and of 
reason. At this point the work of the reason ceases^ 
that of faith commences. It is for our reason to judge 
whether those who came among men, claiming to be 
messengers of God, brought with them sufficient cre- 
dentials to establish that claim ; but, with the excep- 
tion already indicated, we are incompetent to sit in 
judgment upon the message itself. When once the 
authority of the messenger is established, the message 
is not to be criticised but obeyed. 

It has pleased God to fulfil in a remarkable manner 
in this generation His ancient promise, — " When the 
enemy cometh in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
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shall lift up a standard against him." As this century- 
has seen attacks upon the Church fiercer than have ever 
before been made, so has it also seen a marvellous 
strengthening of her defences. Witnesses that had 
been silent for two thousand years have at length 
spoken. The temples and sepulchres of Egypt, at 
which men had so long gazed in unintelligent wonder ; 
the mighty cities of the East which have been buried 
out of sight since the days when Rome was a petty- 
state, and England an unknown region on the outskirts 
of the world, are now, one after another, yielding up 
their treasured records ; and each new record, as it is 
deeyphered, bears fresh witness to the truth that the 
Bible is not a cunningly devised fable, but an accurate 
contemporary history of the times of which it professes 
to treat. 

Nor is this the only addition that has been made to 
the eyidences. A careful investigation of the Bible, 
only recently commenced, has already disclosed abun- 
dant traces of that substantial background which dis- 
tinguishes history from fiction, that under-stratum of 
action and passion, of incident and feeling, of which 
the great events treated of in history are the natural 
outgrowth, but which is altogether wanting in events 
which had no existence but in the imagination of tlie 
writer. And even natural science, the armoury from 
which the enemy has drawn his most powerful weapons 
for the attack, is supplying us with still stronger 
weapons for defence, since a little examination makes 
it evident that some of the most remarkable discoveries 
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of modem days are anticipated in the early chapters 
of Genesis, in a way which can only be conceived pos- 
sible on the supposition that the writer of that book 
derived his information from the Maker of the world. 

In the following chapters, then, these direct evi- 
dences will form the most prominent subject. Our 
attention will be first of all directed to the relations 
which subsist between the Church and the Bible. For 
the two may not be separated. Deprived of the Bible, 
the Church has neither charter nor guide. Apart 
from the Church, the Bible, little as men in the pre- 
sent day may be disposed to admit it, would be a dead 
letter. Were it not that the Church places it in our 
hands as the Word of God, we must first of all (sup- 
posing, that is, that we had some suspicion that such 
a revelation had been made) examine all the countless 
books which exist in the world, to extract from them, 
by the aid of our own judgment alone, the few which 
bear the impress of a Divine origin ; and when our in- 
terminable task was completed, we should have no 
guide to the interpretation of those books ; while their 
half-understood utterances would point to ordinances 
which there were none to administer, and to gifts of 
grace for the conveyance of which there was no chan- 
nel. However men may deny the authority of the 
Church, that authority is (perhaps unconsciously) re- 
cognised by every one who receives the Bible as the 
Word of God ; and the sophistries of " Essays and 
Reviews," and the pseudo- criticisms of the ex-Bishop 
of Natal are not without their use, for they are in fact 
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the reduciio ad absurdum of the famous axiom that 
** the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants." They 
are the legitimate developments of that principle. 

We shall, then, first of all trace the co-existence of 
the Bible and the Church, and examine into the tes- 
timony which each bears to the other. Were the 
Church in her normal state of unity, this would be 
enough; but her voice, weakened by her internal 
divisions, is wellnigh drowned by the discordant din 
of the sects by which she is surrounded ; and extrane- 
ous testimony has therefore acquired an importance 
which it would not have under happier circumstanoes; 
and therefore we shall next proceed to investigate 
the corroboration which the testimony of the Church 
receives from external sources, and from the inter- 
nal phenomena which the Bible presents; and we 
shall in the second place take a brief view of some 
of the most important objections which have been 
brought against the Divine authority of revelation. 
But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
reader, that that authority is in no way invalidated 
by our inability to answer any or all of the objections 
brought against the Bible. To feel, and to admit, that 
we are unable to answer an objection, is a very different 
thing from admitting that it is unanswerable. The 
difficulty may, and probably does, arise from our igno- 
rance, not from the strength of the opposing arguments. 
Many of the objections which presented great difficul- 
ties to our forefathers have, by a little addition to our 
knowledge, been turned into arguments in favour of 
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the Bible. Probably, a still farther advance in know- 
ledge may clear up many of the difficulties which now 
perplex us ; but others may remain unsolved till we 
shall reach that world where we shall no longer grope 
as men in the dark, but shall see face to face, and know 
as we are known. They may probably be left by God 
as a trial to our faith ; or, if they are removed, new 
difficulties will be almost sure to arise. A religion 
which did not contain some such difficulties would, to 
many men, present no such trial; it would not re- 
quire that submission of the intellect, as well as the 
will, to a superior authority, which many of us find it 
so hard to render, but which forms an essential part of 
the process of our restoration. Till all is made clear, 
our reliance must be, not on our own ability to answer 
all objections, but on the direct evidence that the mi- 
raculous events recorded in Holy Scripture really took 
place, and on the necessary inference from that reality, 
that a revelation thus attested cannot be the inven- 
tion of man, but that in it " holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 



PART I. 

DIRECT EVIDENCE. 
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CHAP. L 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCH. 
§ 1. The History of the Bible. 

Theke is scarcely a house in this country in which 
we shall not find at least one copy of a bookj or rather 
a volume containing a collection of sixty-six separate 
books, called ** The Bible." This book is generally re- 
garded as something very different from all other books. 
Most persons profess to ascribe to it an authority, and 
to attach to it a value, very far beyond that possessed 
by any other work that ever was written. The separate 
documents of wliich it is composed are said to have 
been prodaced by various authors at different periods, 
extending over a range of sixteen centuries. The 
volume is divided into two parts : the first, called the 
"Old Testament," consists of thirty-nine books, of 
which the oldest are said to have been written about 
fifteen centuries, the latest about four centuries, before 
the establishment of the Roman empire by Augustus ; 
while the twenty- seven books of wliich the second 
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part, called the "New Testament," is composed, are 
all ascribed to the century succeeding that event. 
These sixty-six books have been selected out of the 
countless works which have been produced in various 
ages, and printed together in one volume called " The 
Bible," i.e. " The Book ;" and in that form they are to 
be found in almost every house in Great Britain. From 
the title-page of the Bible we learn that the books 
which it contains were not originally written in English, 
but that they have been very carefully translated out of 
the original tongues, i.e. Hebrew and Greek. If we 
ask why so much care has been taken to translate them, 
and why so many people have gone to the trouble and 
expense of providing themselves with copies of them, 
we shall in general meet with one answer, that ' The 
Bible is the Word of God, and conveys to us informa- 
tion and instruction which if rightly used will secure 
our welfare and happiness, not only during this life, 
but also after death.' If we proceed to inquire farther 
upon what grounds they attach such value to this book, 
men will generally tell us that they learned from their 
parents or teachers that the Bible is the Word of God. 
Some will go farther"than this, and will add that their 
own experience confirms what they have been taught ; 
that they have found it to be something very different 
from all other books ; that it has been to them as 
a mirror, in which they could trace the deepest secrets 
of their hearts ; that it has been " a light to their feet, 
and a lantern to their paths ;" that it has given them 
warning of dangers, and guidance in difficulties ; that it 
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has supported and comforted them under trials and 
sufferings, and aroused them to renewed activity when 
they were dispirited and listless. In the words of 
Coleridge, " It has found them." But this additional 
evidence, though it is beyond ^ price to those who 
possess it, is yet useless for our purpose, because it can 
be estimated by none but those whose experience it is ; 
before a man can become possessed of it, he must have 
submitted his life wholly and unreservedly to the 
guidance of the Bible, and no man is likely to do this, 
who has not already some reason for believing that it 
is the Word of God. The only evidence, then, which 
is available for our purpose is that upon which these 
persons first received it, and this is generally, as we 
have seen, the assertion of their parents and teachers. 
But this is no real answer to the question. It only 
carries us backward a single step. If we ask why 
those teachers believed the Bible to be the word of 
God, we shall still meet with the same reply, — ^they were 
taught so by their teachers ; and thus we may trace the 
Bible backward step by step, till we find in the end 
that the ground on which men have received it as the 
Word of .God is the Testimony of the Church. For, 
very far back in the history of our country, we can 
trace the existence of a society called " The Church," 
which has at all times possessed substantially the same 
organization, has professed the same faith, has joined 
in the same worship, and has taught the same rules of 
life. And this society has always regarded the Bible 
as one of its choicest treasures — as, in fact, the ver^ 

b2 
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charter of its existence, containing the account of its 
origin and objects, the title-deeds of all its powers and 
privileges, the test by which its teaching is always to 
be tried. It does not indeed profess to derive its 
doctrine or its powers from the Bible, but from God, 
tlirough the instrumentality of certain men, who proved 
by their miracles that they had a commission from God. 
The account which it gives of the Bible is, that at the 
time of the foundation of the Church by these divinely 
appointed teachers or Apostles, part of it, the Old 
Testament, was already in existence, and that it was 
recognised by them as the Word of God * ; while the re- 
mainder, the New Testament, consists of books written, 
some of them by Apostles, the rest by men who were 
intimately associated with the Apostles : and it asserts 
•that, though the Bible does not contain a systematic 
account of the laws and teaching of the Church (since 
its .books were written with another object, and upon 
a different plan), yet God's providence has so or- 
dered it, that all those laws and all that teaching are 
capable of proof from the Bible, so that " whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
*o be required of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or ne- 
cessary to salvation *»." 

Around the Church, as it exists in Great Britain, 
there are grouped other bodies of Christians, who at 
various times have separated themselves from it, either 

• Rom. XV. 4 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15-17 ; 2 Pet. i. 21. b Articles of 

Religion, VI., XIX., XX., XXI. 
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refusing to submit to its government, or denying the 
correctness of its teaching. These bodies, or sects, 
differ very widely from the Churcli, and from each 
other, in a great many points, but they all agree with 
the Church in this one point, that they hold the Bible 
to be the Word of God. When they left the Commu- 
nion of the Church, they carried the Bible with them : 
in fact the ground of their secession was in most cases 
a belief that the interpretation which the Church put 
upon the Bible was erroneous, and that they only were 
in possession of its true meaning. Their testimony to 
the truth of the Bible is therefore only an echo of that 
of the Church, since it was upon the authority of the 
Church that they received the Bible. They were con- 
tent to rest their belief that the Bible was the Word 
of God upon the witness of the Church, though they 
refused to receive that witness as to the true meaning 
of that Word. 

Thirteen hundred years ago the south-eastern part 
of Great Britain was inhabited by idolaters. When 
the Komans left Britain, this part of the island was 
occupied by colonists from Denmark and the adjacent 
parts of Germany, who seem, so far as we can make 
out from the scanty records of that time which have 
come down to us, to have reduced a part of the former 
inhabitants to a state of serfdom, and to have driven 
the rest into the mountain districts of the west and 
north. These settlers brought with them the faith and 
the religious rites to which they had been accustomed 
in their old abodes, and to these they seem to havo 
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compelled all the Britons who fell under their power 
to conform. But at the close of the sixth century 
missionaries arrived from Rome to teach these Anglo- 
Saxons, the fathers of the English race, the Christian 
religion, and they brought with them a Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible. When they came, however, they 
found that the Bible was not altogether unknown in 
Britain. The ancient inhabitants had been Christians, 
and their descendants, in their mountain fastnesses, 
still preserved a perfectly organized Church, and still 
retained the belief of their forefathers that the Bible 
was the Word of God*. Of the first foundation of 
the British Church no trustworthy records are left, but 
from a casual allusion by Tertullian, who wrote about 
A.D. 200, we learn that in his time the Christian re- 
ligion had extended into parts of the island which the 
Romans had been unable to subdue **. Its introduction 
cannot, therefore, have been much later than the close 
of the first century. Certain differences, on some 
points of practice of minor importance, prevented the 
British Christians from joining with the missionaries 
from Rome in the work of converting the Anglo-Saxons, 
but the two parties laboured independently, and the 
result was that in about a century idolatry was com- 
pletely overthrown, and the Christian religion was 
firmly planted in all parts of the island *. Upon the 

c " Pictorial History of England," book ii chap. ii. s. 2. 
d TertulUan adv. Judseos, chap. vii. 

• Southey's " Book of the Church," chap. iv. Hook's " Lives of 
tibe Archbishops of Canterbiuy," chap, ii., iiL 
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evidence wliicli was laid before them, our Saxon fore- 
fathers gave up their old belief and relinquished their 
old habits of life, submitting themselves to tte Church 
as a divinely organized society, and, upon the authority 
of the Church, accepting the Bible as the Word of 
God, by which their lives were to be regulated; and 
in process of time the differences between the two 
branches of the Church in Britain were forgotten, and 
they were blended together into a single body. 

From the time of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to the present day, there has been no period in which 
the Bible has not been received throughout our land 
as the Word of God. Very considerable changes have 
indeed taken place in the Church. The downfall of 
the Roman Empire was followed by centuries of great 
confusion and comparative ignorance, and during that 
period unwarranted additions were made to the teach- 
ing of the Church ; many corrupt practices also sprung 
up, which were after a time cast off, and the Church re- 
stored as far as possible to its primitive condition. In 
the next century the connexion between the Church and 
the State was severed, and the members of the Church, 
and especially its ministers, were exposed to bitter per- 
secution by the Puritans : but this lasted only a short 
time; the Monarchy and the Church were speedily 
restored to their ancient position. But during all this 
time, during the Reformation and the Rebellion, as 
well as in times of calm and peace, the Church re- 
mained substantially the same ; there was no break in 
her testimony that the Bible is the Word of God. It 
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was on the Bible, as understood by the early Church, 
tliat the Reformation was based; it was from the 
Bible, as interpreted by themselves, that the Puritans 
professed to draw the justification of their lawless pro- 
ceedings. During all this long period the Bible has 
been from time to time translated, sometimes from the 
Latin version, sometimes from the original Hebrew 
and Greek, into the English language, as that lan- 
guage varied with the lapse of time; commentaries 
have been written on it; kings on their coronation- 
day have sworn to uphold and obey it; the laws of 
the land have been based upon it ; it has been ap- 
pealed to, as the final authority, in all disputes about 
religion; and what is more than all, it has been the 
guide in life, and the comfort in death, of countless 
multitudes. Such is the history of the Bible in Eng- 
land. It was received by our Saxon forefathers as the 
Word of God, on the concurrent testimony of the an- 
cient British and the Roman Churches, and has ever 
since been regarded in the same light by the great 
mass of the people. 

But the Bible is not the peculiar property of Eng- 
lishmen. Throughout Europe and America, and in 
many parts of Asia and Africa, it is held in the same 
estimation as it is with us, and everywhere it is found 
in connexion either with a branch of the Church, 
having the same organization as our own Church, or 
with some religious community, formed by men who 
have either voluntarily withdrawn, or have been ex- 
pelled from the Church. Those who voluntarily with- 
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drew from the Church, did so under the belief that 
her teaching and practice were not in conformity with 
the Bible; while those who were expelled from her, 
were expelled because they would not receive her 
teaching as to the meaning of certain passages in 
Holy Writ. Like the Dissenters in England, they 
received the witness of the Church as to the fact that 
the Bible is the Word of God, but refused to admit 
the same witness as to the true signilication of that 
Word. Among those who have been expelled from 
the Church, there are some communities, chiefly in 
Armenia and the neighbouring parts of Asia, which 
were cut off from communion in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, because they would not submit to the de- 
cisions of general councils of the Church, as to the 
teaching of the Bible on certain points connected 
with the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
During all these centuries they have remained in a 
state of estrangement from the Church, but they have 
never ceased to reverence the Bible as the Word of 
God. And there are some branches of the Church 
which, from their geographical position, have been 
almost entirely cut off from communication with their 
brethren for many ages, as, for instance, the Chris- 
tians in Malabar ', but these all agree with the rest of 
the Church in their acknowledgment of the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Church is in our own day divided into three 
great branches, the Eastern or Greek, the Western, 

*■ Buchanan, " Christian Researches," p. 106. 

b3 
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Latin, or Roman, and the Anglican Cliurches. These 
three branches, though substantially one, are held 
apart by disagreements as to some minor points of 
doctrine and practice. The various communities which 
have been separated from the Church differ still more 
widely from the Church, and from each other; but 
with the exception of certain schools of religious 
opinion in Germany, whose claim to the title of Chris- 
tian seems very doubtful, they are all agreed as to the 
Divine authority of Holy Scripture. And this agree- 
ment is not merely a thing of the present day. Every 
one who knows anything of history, knows that it has 
existed for centuries. Some countries received the 
Bible and the Church at a later period than others, 
but all agree that, at some remote period, the Bible 
was accepted by their forefathers, on what seemed to 
them sufficient evidence, as the Word of God, and has 
been regarded as such ever since. 

We are thus brought back to the time of the break- 
ing up of the Roman empire in the fifth century. At 
that time the Church was undivided, and it and the 
Roman empire were nearly, but not quite, co-exten- 
sive. In some parts of the empire various forms of 
heathenism still maintained a lingering existence, but 
Christianity had been firmly established ever since the 
reign of Constantine, early in the fourth century ; and 
in many directions it had been extended beyond the 
limits of the Roman power. The period from the ac- 
cession of Constantine to the downfall of Rome had 
been one of violent disputes throughout the Church, 
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but none of these disputes touched the authority of 
the Bible. All parties referred to it as the one founda- 
tion for the views which they maintained: they dif- 
fered as to the meaning of certain words or passages, 
but all were agreed, that whatever the correct mean- 
ing of those words might be, that meaning was the 
TKUTH, which all who sought for salvation through 
Christ must receive and obey. The chief results of 
their discussions are handed down to us in the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. 

Before the reign of Constantine, the case of the 
Church had been very different from what it has been 
ever since. The Government of Ebme had been hea- 
then, and Christianity had been at best only con- 
temptuously tolerated, and many times bitterly per- 
secuted, either by the authorities, or by the populace. 
Many of the emperors had sought to crush the fast- 
spreading religion of Christ, and one of the objects to 
which they especially directed their efforts, was the 
destruction of the sacred books of the Christians. 
But these books were carefully preserved, often at the 
cost of fearful torments, and the most terrible forms of 
death. These persecutions had taken place at various 
times during the two hundred and fifty years which 
followed the period in which the Church has always 
declared that the New Testament was written. During 
that time there had been numerous branches of the 
Church, at first small, but gradually increasing, scat- 
tered over the whole empire. Some of these were the 
very Churches to which the Epistles or letters whick 
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form the latter part of the New Testament claim to 
have been addressed. Such Churches could not have 
been deceived by documents forged after the death ol 
the Apostles, nor was it possible that during their 
lifetime any forgeries would remain long undetected ; 
and we may be sure that the early Christians would 
not have laid down their lives to preserve documents 
of the genuineness of which they were not well as- 
sured. The originals of these Epistles, attested, as 
we know in the case of St. Paul «f, and probably in all 
other cases, by the benediction in the hand-writing of 
the author, most likely remained for a long time in the 
possession of the Churches to which they were ad- 
dressed, but copies of them would from time to time 
be communicated to neighbouring Churches, and they 
would gradually be spread as widely as Christianity 
extended. The four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, were probably at first circulated in the same 
manner. Very soon, however, they were collected 
together. From various incidental allusions in early 
Christian writers, we know that they were at first 
formed into two volumes, known as "The Gospels'* 
and ** The Apostles ^." Catalogues of these books are 
found in many of the early writers ; the oldest which 
has come down to us is that of Athanasius*, (about 
A.D. 340,) which exactly coincides with the New Testa- 
ment as we now have it. Some of the catalogues, 
however, omit one or two of the books which are now 

s 2 Thess. iii. 17. ^ Paley's " Evidences," chap. ix. b. 3. 

i Ibid., B. 10. 
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included in our Bibles; but when we remember the 
state of the Christians during the persecutions of the 
first three centuries, and the difficulties which must 
have stood in the way of all free communication be- 
tween them, we need not wonder if some branches of 
the Church had considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
the genuineness of documents which had first made 
their appearance in other, and perhaps very distant 
parts. When the accession of Constantine permitted 
easy intercourse, the doubt would soon be cleared up. 
The canon of New Testament Scripture, as we now 
have it, was finally settled at the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 395 ; but the hesitation with which these books 
were accepted, is a proof of the care which the early 
Christians took, that no document, whose autliority 
was not satisfactorily ascertained, should be admitted 
into the Canon of Scripture. 

We have thus traced the Bible back to the end of 
the first century. During the whole of the period 
which has since elapsed it meets us at every turn. 
Before the invention of printing vast numbers of 
copies of the whole, or of various parts of it, were 
made by hand, of which very many are still in exist- 
ence ^, On the writing and adorning of these copies 
an almost incredible amount of labour was expended, 
shewing the high estimation in which the book was 
held. Of course, among so many manuscript copies, 
clerical errors must from time to time have crept in, 
and the number of various readings to be found in 

k Maitland on the Dark Ages, Essays xii., xiii., xiv. 
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critical editions of the Greek Testament * may at first 
seem somewhat startling ; but when we recollect that 
the manuscripts of the Bible are reckoned by hundreds, 
where those of classical authors are numbered only by 
units, and that each manuscript has its own peculiar 
mistakes, the amount of variation in the New Testa- 
ment is remarkably small — so small as to be a proof that 
very great care was exercised in the transcript. And, 
what is very noteworthy, there is no doctrine, or impor- 
tant fact, which is affected by any of these variations. 
The two oldest known copies, the Codex Faticanus and 
Codex Alexandrinus ", are ascribed, by the most com- 
petent judges, to the fourth and fifth centuries respec- 
tively. In these ancient volumes we have a guarantee 
that the Bible which we now have in our possession is 
identical with that which the Christian Church used at 
a period little later than the accession of Constantine. 
Older than the oldest existing manuscripts are ver- 
sions of the New Testament, made into languages 
which have loug since ceased to be spoken. One of 
these, the Peschito or Syriac, is generally ascribed to 
the second century, and carries us back to a time 
when there must have been many surviving who had 
conversed, if not with the Apostles themselves, at all 
events with their immediate disciples, and who could 
not therefore have been easily deceived as to the 
genuineness of the works which were ascribed to the 

1 As for instance, Griesbach's or Alford's. 

™ The recently discovered Codex Sinaiticus is supposed to be 
still older, but its genuineness is questioned. 
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Apostles. Besides this, we have a succession of wri- 
ters extending from the close of the first century to 
the present day, by whom these books are named, 
quoted, commented upon, and appealed to in a variety 
of ways as the one great authority by which every 
dispute was to be settled, every doubt removed, and 
every doctrine established". So abundant are tliese 
quotations, that if our sacred books were lost, they 
might be almost if not entirely restored by a careful 
collation of the writings of the Fathers. And these 
same writers testify also to the continuance, through- 
out this whole period, of the Church, "with the same 
organization which it still possesses, the same faith 
which it still teaches, the same rites which it still 
practises, and the same worship which it still offers 
to God. Of that Church all of them were members, 
the majority of them ministers. 

There can, then, be no reasonable doubt, that ever 
since the end of the first century there has existed an 
organized society called the Church, which from a 
small beginning has gradually extended itself through- 
out the world, and that this society has during all that 
time possessed the collection of books which we term 
" The Bible," that it has preserved them with jealous 
care, and has regarded them with peculiar veneration, 
as containing the account of its origin, the doctrine 
which it was commissioned to teach, and the rule 
which it was bound in all things to obey. 

n See the Prolegomena to the various books in Al ford's Greek 
Testament. 
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§ 2. The Authority of the New Testament. 

We have now arrived at a point in the history of 
the Church and the Bible, at which we must pause, 
and turn our thoughts for awhile in another direction. 
We have seen that from the close of the first century 
the Bible and the Church have been co-existent ; but 
we cannot trace them any farther. In that century, 
if any reliance is to be placed on the records of the 
Church, the Bible was completed by the addition of 
the New to the Old Testament, and the Church 
itself had its beginning in the bosom of the older 
Jewish Church. Before we enter upon the inde- 
pendent history of the Old Testament, we must in- 
vestigate some points with reference to the New 
Testament — its genuineness, its authenticity, and its 
inspiration. 

First of all, there can be no question that the seve- 
ral books of the New Testament are genuine, i.e. that 
they are what they profess to be, the productions of 
men who were actively engaged in the foundation of 
the Church. These books are twenty -seven in num- 
ber. The first four are independent memoirs of the 
life and death and resurrection of the Founder of the 
Church. The writer of one of these, though he never 
mentions his own name, asserts that he was one of the 
twelve Apostles ° ; another of them purports to have 
been written, after careful enquiry, by an early con- 

o John xxi. 24. 
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vert, who upon comparison of several passages appears 
to Lave been for many years the companion of 
St. Paul P ; the other two contain in themselves no 
statement as to their antliors**. These four Grospels 
have always been ascribed by the Church "to two of 
the Apostles, St. Matthew and St. John, and two com- 
panions of the Apostles, St. Mark and St. Luke, and 
there is nothing to lead us to suspect any error in 
this statement. The fifth book, an account of the 
planting of the Church in various parts of the world, 
opens with a statement which identifies its author 
with the author of the third Gospel. After these five 
historical books we have a collection of twenty-one 
letters. Seventeen of these begin, as was customary 
in those times, with the name of the writer. Three 
more bear no name, but have always been ascribed to 
the writer of the fourth Gospel, a view which is borne 
out by their style, and by the opening statement of 
the writer in the first of them. The remaining Epistle 
is anonymous, and doubts have always existed as to 
its author, though not as to its authority '. The last 
book is chiefly prophetical : the writer gives his name 
as John, and has been generally believed to be the 
John who wrote the Gospel and the three Epistles. 

p Lake i. 1—4 ; Acts i. 1, xvi. 11, &c. 

q For the titles of the books of the New Testament form no part 
of the books themselves, they only express the opinion of the early 
Church on the subject. 

' Alford's Greek Testament, Prolegomena to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; Wordsworth's Greek Testament, Introduction to He- 
brews. 
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It has been the opinion of the Church from the 
first, that these books, (with the exception of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, concerning the authorship of which 
doubts were entertained,) are the works of the authors 
whose names they now bear, and there is no reason 
to doubt the correctness of that opinion. All that is 
important, however, is that those works which contain 
the name of a writer should be the works of that 
writer; for the rest it is unimportant whether they 
are ascribed to the right authors — it is enough for us 
to be assured that they are the works of Apostles, or 
companions of the Apostles. And of this there can 
be no question. Tor if we suppose them to have been 
forgeries, we are met by insurmountable difficulties. 
Which was first in existence, the Church or these 
books ? If the Church was first, we must choose between 
two alternatives ; either the Church was deceived, 
and accepted these new forgeries as its own ancient 
documents, or the Church was the author of the 
forgery. But what could be the object of such an im- 
position? To be a Christian involved the sacrifice 
probably of life, certainly of much or all that goes to 
make life desirable. Such a sacrifice could only be 
made by men who had good hopes in another world. 
Eut what hope could the Christians have if they knew 
that the books in which t^^t hope was set forth were 
spurious ? If, on the other hand, the books were first 
forged, and then the Church organized to correspond 
with them, we have the marvellous fact of men uniting 
upon the strength of these books to originate a so- 
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ciety which those books represented as already exist- 
ing. Any one of these suppositions is obviously un- 
tenable ; and besides, since these books are quoted by 
a succession of writers continued from the first cen- 
tury, it is impossible to assign any date at which 
a forgery could have taken place, and we have there- 
fore no alternative left but to believe that the books 
are genuine, and that they and the Church grew up, 
as it were, together. 

But, next, these books give us a true account of 
the foundation of the Christian Church. We have 
seen that they must have been written, and received 
by the Church, before the end of the first century. 
At that time many of the first converts must have 
been still living ; they could not be deceived as to the 
facts which led to their own conversion, and if they 
had detected any attempt to deceive, it would cer- 
tainly have overthrown their faith in their teachers, 
and the infant Church would have collapsed at once. 
Besides, if the account contained in the New Tes- 
tament be untrue, we have no account whatever of 
the establishment of the Church. The existence of 
such a body as the Church is in itself a phenomenon 
calculated to arrest our attention, and awaken our 
curiosity. When we contemplate its rise, its wide 
extension, its long continuance, and the marvellous 
power that it has exercised over people of widely 
varied tongues, and modes of thought, and pursuits 
and habits ; and when we farther take into account the 
strong opposition which its principles and its laws 
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present to those principles and rules by which men in 
general regulate their lives ; we cannot doubt but that 
the circumstances under which such a society was 
first formed and extended itself, must have been very 
remarkable. We cannot conceive of such a society 
springing up in the heart of the Koman empire, when 
that empire was at the height of its power, without 
attracting any notice, or leaving any record of its origin. 
If the New Testament be what the Church asserts it 
to be, we have such a record, a record which fully 
accounts for all the facts of the case. (And here we 
may remark in passing, what we shall see more folly 
hereafter, that the scanty notices of the infant Church 
which are to be found in contemporary heathen writers, 
are in exact accordance with the statements of the 
New Testament •). But if these books be spurious, 
then we have no account whatever of the origin of the 
Church. From the time when the Church came into 
existence, there has been no lack of writers of every 
class, but not one of them gives us so much as a hint 
of an early history of the Church differing from that 
given in the New Testament. It follows, then, that 
either that history is the true history, or that the 
origin of the Church is wholly inexplicable. 

But it is not the circumstance that it gives us an 
authentic account of the foundation of the Church, 
and presents us with the genuine writings of the 
founders of that Church, which gives its peculiar value 

• Fart I. oh. ii. s. 3. 
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to the New Testament. It claims to be something 
much more than this ; that which gives to it its pre- 
eminence over all other books is the fact that the 
writings which it contains are the words not of men 
but of Grod. It is to the proof of this fact — the 
inspiration of the New Testament — ^that our attention 
must now be directed. 

When we assert that the New Testament was written 
by inspiration of God, we mean that the writers do not 
give us their own thoughts, but that they were commis- 
sioned by God to convey to mankind a message from 
Himself. Various theories have been propounded as 
to the nature and' limits of this inspiration, the two 
most important being — (1.) That not only the substance, 
but also the exact wording of the whole book was the 
work of the Holy Spirit; (2.) That while the sub- 
stance of their message was supematurally communi- 
cated to the Apostles, the language in which that 
message should be conveyed to the world was left to 
their own choice. Much may be said in favour of 
each of these theories, but it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to decide between them. That the indivi- 
duality of the writers was not superseded by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, is evident from the fact that the 
peculiar style of each writer is discernible ; but where 
the exact line is to be drawn between what is human 
and what is divine, is a question to which no satis- 
factory answer can be given ; just as it is impossible 
for us to decide where what is human ends, and what 
is divine begins, in Him who. is the subject of the 
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whole book *. Nor is it important that we should be 
able to answer this question, because, so far as we can 
judge, it is no part of God's design that the Bible 
should stand alone. God's message has been com- 
mitted, not to a book, but to a living body — ^the 
Church ; while the archives of the Church are collected 
in the Bible, the one bearing the same relation to the 
other which our courts of law bear to our statute-book. 
It is therefore of little consequence to determine whe- 
ther or no, in matters wholly incidental to the message 
they had to deliver, and lying wholly within the range 
of the human intellect, the sacred writers were, or 
were not, directed by the Holy Spirit. All that we 
require to know is, that the message itself is not from 
man, but from God *. 

We will not stop here to enquire into the possibility 
that a revelation should be made by God to man, or 
that miracles should be wrought to attest that revela- 
tion ; these questions will come under our notice here- 
after*; at present we will assume the possibility of 
a revelation attested by miracles, and proceed to ex- 
amine into the proof that the New Testament is such 
a revelation. 

When we turn to the New Testament, we find that 
it claims for itself this character of a supernatural 

t Bp. EUicott in " Aids to Faith," pp. 413, 414. See also Bp. 
Browne's Essay in the same book. 

« See Bp. Browne on Inspiration, "Aids to Faith," Essay vii., 
and Bp. Ellicott on the Interpretation of Scripture, " Aids to Faith," 
Essay ix. s. 2. 

> Part II. chap. ii. s. 1, 2. 
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revelation, attested by supernatural works. And from 
the very nature of the case it was essential that it 
should be so. For the question of which it treats is 
one to which it was impossible for man to give a satis- 
factory reply. Tlfe New Testament assumes, what the 
Old Testament had taught, that man is by nature in 
a state of estrangement from God, and its one object 
is to shew how an end may be put to that estrange- 
ment. This was a thing which man could not discover 
by his own reason. None but God Himself could de- 
clare what plan of reconciliation would be effectual, 
what atonement He would accept. Accordingly, the 
Apostles laid no claim to the discovery of the doctrines 
which they taught. On the contrary, they were care- 
ful to teU us that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men J', and that they received their doctrine partly 
from the lips of the Founder of Christianity Himself, 
partly from revelations made directly to them by the 
Holy Spirit *. In proof of this assertion they appealed 
to the miracles which they themselves were enabled to 
perform'. The whole of their teaching rested upon 
two great miracles — the Incarnation, and the Resur- 
rection ; the facts that the Son of God had taken to 
Himself man's nature, being born of a pure virgin, 
without the intervention of any human father, and 
that having been put to death by the Jews, He had 
risen again from the dead by His own inherent power. 
These, liowever, were miracles of which men could not 

7 Acts iv. 13. « Acts iv. 20 ; 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13 ; Gal. i. 11, 12. 

• Mark xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
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receive ocular demonstration \ and so other miracles, 
of which men were competent judges, were requisite 
in order to attest these two great miracles. But the 
fact that these two miracles lie at the root of all the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles^ invests the whole 
New Testament with a miraculous character. The 
miraculous is so interwoven with the whole narrative 
that it cannot by any possibility be separated from it. 
We cannot imagine the history, like the early history 
of Rome, to have had its foundation in a few ordinary 
facts, which the fertile imagination of a later age con- 
verted into or embellished with fictitious miracles. 
Tor, putting aside the important circumstance that 
such legendary histories and myths require for their 
production a state of society totally different from that 
in which the New Testament made its appearance, we 
can see that if we remove from the New Testament 
the miraculous element, we have no residuum of facts 
left on which to fall back, and the origin of the Church 
will be unexplained. 

We will assume that if a person came to us pro- 
fessing to be the bearer of a message from God, and 
stating that in proof of his commission he was em- 
powered to perform works which were plainly beyond 
the unaided powers of man, and if he did perform such 
works in a manner which left no room whatever for 
doubting either their supernatural character, or the 
fact of their performance, those miracles would be 

^ In the case of the Incarnation this is self-evident. For the 
Resurrection, see Horsley's " Posthumous Sermons," i.— ir. 
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b. prima facie proof of the justice of his claim. They 
would be a proof that one greater than man was the 
author of the message. And as the character of the 
message would in this case exclude the supposition 
that it was from an evil spirit, the legitimate infer- 
ence would be that it was from Grod •'. 

Such a claim was made both by Christ and by His 
Apostles. When St. John the Baptist sent two of his 
disciples to ask our Lord, "Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another," we are told that His 
uiswer was, "Go and shew John again those things 
which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them**." And to the 
Jews He said, " If I do not the works of My Father, 
believe Me not ; but if I do, though ye believe not Me, 
believe the works • ;" and again, " If I had not done 
among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin'.*' Such was the language of 
the Founder of Christianity, and the language of the 
Apostles differs from it only in this, that where He 
spoke in His own name as of His own knowledge, and 
wrought miracles as of His own power, they always 
represented both their power and their knowledge as 
coming from Him. "They went forth, and preached 
every where, the Lord working with them, and con- 

e See Fart I. chap. iii. s. 1 ; Part II. chap. ii. s. 2. ^ Matt, 

zi. 4, 5. • John x. 87, 38. See also v. 36, and xiv. 10, 11. 

f John ZY. 24. 

C 
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firming the Word with signs following «." St. Peter's 
first great sermon was introduced by the miraculous 
gift of tongues, and in it he fearlessly appealed to his 
hearers* knowledge of " Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
proved of God among you by miracles and signs and 
wonders, which God did by Him in the midst of 
you**;" his second, by the healing of the impotent 
man at the gate of the temple. And so St. Paul de- 
clares to the Corinthians, "Truly the signs of an 
Apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in 
signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds *." 

Now we learn from the New Testament something 
of the terrible opposition which Christianity had to 
encounter on its first establishment in the world, and 
the few notices of it which we find in the heathen 
writers of the time amply confirm this account ; for 
when they do speak of the Christians it is to record 
the horrible cruelty with which they were treated^. 
And this is just what we should expect from the cir- 
cumstances of the case. When we look at the state 
of morals at that time, taking into account not only 
the awful wickedness which Horace and Juvenal de- 
scribe and censure, but also the things which they 
speak of as natural and harmless, as things practised 
by themselves ; and when we compare with this state 
of morals the teaching of the New Testament, we may 
be sure that the new doctrine would not be readily 
accepted. But this was not the only or the principal 

8 Mark xvi. 20. >» Acts ii. 22. i 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

i See Part I. chap. ii. s. 2. 
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sonrce of the opposition to it. Christianity differed in 
one very important point from all forms of heathenism 
— it could allow no rival object of worship. Where 
many gods were worshipped, the addition of a new 
god to the list made little difference. The honour of 
Jupiter was in no way affected if a temple to Isis 
or Baal was erected beside his temple. The man who 
worshipped Isis to-day might without any change of 
religion or charge of inconsistency, offer a sacrifice to 
Jupiter to-morrow. But Christianity allowed no such 
divided allegiance. He who was admitted into the 
Church of Christ must worship Christ alone. The 
consequence was that Christians were shut out, not 
only from all public employments, but from all social 
intercourse, for religious ceremonies were connected 
with both. The ghastly remains of the last banquet 
that was given in Pompeii have recently been ex- 
humed : no Christian could have been a guest at that 
table, for on its centre was placed a statue of one of 
the gods. The consequence of this was that the Chris- 
tians were charged with disaffection to the State, and 
with hatred to mankind in general ; and in addition to 
this, whenever any public calamity happened, if an 
army was defeated, or a harvest was unfavourable, 
it was ascribed to the anger of the gods, because their 
worship was neglected by the Christians. Hence, even 
in times when there was no general persecution, the 
populace were always ready to iUtreat them ; and it 
was easy to persuade the multitude that they were 
guilty, not only of crimes which had actually been 

c2 
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committed, but whose perpetrators were unknown; 
but also of atrocities which had never taken place 
at all. Thus Nero found httle difficulty in laying 
upon them the blame of the burning of Rome, and, in 
many places, a report of the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper was distorted into a charge that they decoyed 
young children from their Mends, murdered them, and 
feasted on their flesh in midnight banquets K 

We can see from this that the spread of the Chris- 
tian religion must have taken place in the face of very 
great difficulties. Those who embraced it must re- 
nounce all their old cherished beliefs and habits, and 
conform themselves to new and strange rules; they 
must relinquish all prospects of worldly distinction, 
and forego all the pleasures of social intercourse. 
The dearest ties of friendship must be severed, and 
they must be ready at any moment to lose all their 
worldly wealth, and to be led away to prison, to tor- 
ture, and to death. Such were the prospects which 
lay before every convert to the Christian religion ; and 
yet, in spite of aU this, that religion spread so rapidly, 
that at the beginning of the second century we find 
a Roman governor complaining that in his province 
the temples of the gods were almost deserted ^ ; while 
in less than three centuries from the crucifixion, the 
Church had leavened the whole Roman empire, it had 
cast down all the powers of heathenism, and stood 
triumphant, the recognised religion of the whole civi- 

k Palmer's " Compendious Ecclesiastical History," p. 29. 
» Pliny, Epist., x. 97. 
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lized world. What possible account of this marvellous 
growth can be given other than that set forth in the 
New Testament P There we learn that the Apostles 
went forth asserting that they were the witnesses of 
a long course of miracles, and above all, of the crown- 
ing miracle of the Resurrection, and appealing to mira- 
cles, which they themselves were enabled to perform, as 
an attestation to their words. 

And the miracles of which they told, and to which 
they appealed, were not miracles which could be simu 
lated by collusion, or performed by sleight of hand, or 
by a deeper acquaintance with the laws of nature than 
was possessed by men in general. Nor were their con- 
verts confined to the ignorant and the credulous, who 
might easily be deceived. We may be sure that every 
miracle underwent a searching scrutiny before its 
reality was admitted. But many of these miracles 
were of a character which left no room for any doubt. 
When a man who had been four days buried, in whose 
body corruption had begun its work, came forth from 
his grave at a word, in the presence of many who had 
known him in life, and who had probably been present 
at his burial ; or when a man above forty years old, 
who had been a cripple from his mother's womb, being 
taken by the hand by an Apostle, immediately received 
the full use of his limbs, in the presence of a number 
of his fellow-citizens who had known him from his 
childhood, there could be no room for doubt, and no 
suspicion of collusion. Every one could judge for him- 
self whether or not a miracle had been wrought. If, 
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then, we find that in consequence of these miracles 
large numbers were converted, it is a plain proof that 
the miracles were real. Nor does the fact that many 
were unconvinced and unconverted destroy the value 
of this proof. The testimony of those who were un- 
convinced does not neutralize that of those who were 
convinced. The two parties do not stand upon the 
same footing. For we must remember the strong 
power which old prejudice, and inclination, and habit, 
exercise over our reason ; the difficulties, the dangers, 
and the privations, which the new convert had to 
face ; and the ease with which we satisfy ourselves of 
the falsehood of that which we do not wish to believe. 
In the case of every new convert, the evidence which 
the Apostles adduced triumphed over these obstacles, 
and every fresh believer was a new witness to the 
truth of Christianity. But the unbeliever was not an 
equal witness against it, for the one was acting in op- 
position to, the other in accordance with, these most 
powerful moral forces. 

We conclude then, that it is perfectly certain that 
the miracles appealed to by the Apostles were actually 
performed ; and if the miracles be true, it follows as 
a necessary consequence that the Apostles were divinely 
commissioned and taught, since it was in proof of that 
commission that they appealed to their miracles. These 
miracles proved that they were the bearers of a revela- 
tion from a higher power. The character of the reve- 
lation proved that that power was good, not evil". 

» Matt. xU. 25, 26. 
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And if their oral teaching were a message from God, 
their written teaching must have been so likewise. 
For we cannot imagine that that Power which directed 
them when they spoke was withdrawn from them when 
they wrote ; and besides, since their oral and their 
written teaching were addressed to the same persons, 
any discrepancy between the two must speedily have 
been detected, and this detection must have been fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of all confidence from those 
who had thus contradicted themselves. 

The New Testament, therefore, is not only a genuine 
and authentic narrative of the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church, but it is also a faithful record of the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles. That teaching 
was not derived from human reason, but was proved 
by miracles to be a revelation from God. In other 
words, the writings of the New Testament are divinely 
inspired. 

§ 3. The Authority/ of the Old Testament, 

The New Testament, whose authority is thus esta- 
blished, is not the whole of the Bible, nor does 
Christianity profess to be the only revelation which 
God has made to man. On the contrary, the Chris- 
tian Church sprung up in the bosom of an older 
Church, of which it claimed to be the development 
and completion ; and the sacred writings of that older 
Church, i.e. the books of the Old Testament, are re- 
cognised and appealed to in the New Testament, as 
containing a revelation from God, which was designed 
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to prepare tlie way for the lull manifestation of His 
plan of mercy in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. K then 
we assume that the Divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment is established, it is easy to deduce from it the 
authority of the Old Testament. In order to do this, 
two steps will be necessary. First, we must ascer- 
tain that the New Testament does bear witness to the 
Old, and next, that the Old Testament which we now 
possess is identical with that referred to by Christ and 
His Apostles. 

When we turn to the New Testament we find in it 
numerous direct assertions of the Divine authority of 
the Old Testament, Thus we find our Lord at one 
time saying to the Jews, " Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ,ye think that ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of Me. . . . For had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of 
Me°." At another time He tells them, "The Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken *».'* He puts into the mouth of 
Abraham the words, " If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead p." So we find Him before His 
Crucifixion saying to His disciples, " Behold we go to 
Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the pro- 
phets concerning the Son of Man shall be accom- 
plished**;" and after His resurrection, "All things 
must be fulfilled which are written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms con- 

» John V. 89, 46. « lb. x. 35. p Luke xvi. 31. 

4 lb. xviii. 31. 
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ceming Me V And in accordance with this He had 
said very early in His public teaching, "Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets. 
I am not come to destroy, but "to fulfil '." The lan- 
guage of the Apostles on this subject is, if possible, 
still more explicit. Thus St. Paul tells the Romans 
that " The Holy Qhost spake by Esaias the prophet * ;" 
and that the greatest privilege of the Jews was, that 
**to them were committed the oracles of God*;" and 
he reminds Timothy that " All Scripture" (i.e. the Old 
Testament) " is given by inspiration of God *." And St. 
Peter declares that "The prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost y." And in 
the magnificent hymn in which he celebrated the birth 
of John the Baptist, Zacharias declares that God 
"Spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began "." 

Plain, however, as these statements are, there is 
something still more striking in the way in which the 
Old Testament is quoted and appealed to throughout 
the New Testament. It is constantly referred to as 
an infallible authority ; arguments are based, not only 
on its assertions, but on the very wording of those 
assertions*; all the events of our Saviour's life are 
shewn to be fulfilments of its prophecies and types ; 
it is in fact so thoroughly interwoven with the whole 

» Luke xxiv. 44. • Mutt. v. 17. * Acts xxviii. 25. » Rom. 
iii. 2. « 2 Tim. iii. 16. J 2 Pet. i. 21. » Luke i. 70. • Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32 ; Gal. iii. 16. 
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of the New Testament that it is impossible to admit 
the authority of the one, without admitting the equal 
authority of the other. And it is worthy of remark, 
that many of the passages to which the Evangelists 
refer as prophetic of our Lord, do not occur in writings 
avowedly prophetical, but in books of history or ritual'*. 
And thus the whole of the Old Testament, and the 
whole Jewish history, of which it is the record, are in- 
vested with a prophetical character, and if prophetic, 
then necessarily divine, since none but He in whose 
hands all events are, can declare what shall happen 
hereafter. 

That the Old Testament now is the same that it was 
in the days of Christ and His Apostles, is a matter 
which admits of very easy proof. For the Jews, " be- 
cause they knew Him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every Sabbath day, they have 
fulfilled them in condemning Him •." And when they 
had done this, other prophecies, which foretold terrible 
things to them, began to be fulfilled. The Ex)mans 
came, and took away their place and nation. From 
that day to this they have remained scattered abroad 
over the face of the earth, mingling with all nations, 
but uniting themselves with none; without a city, 
without a temple, without a king, with none of those 
things, in fact, which bind men together in one nation ; 
and yet they have never lost their distinct nationality. 
Through all this long dispersion two master principles 

k See for examplen, Matt. xii. 40 ; John iii. 14, xix. 36 ; and espe- 
ally St. Stephen's speech, Acts vii. « Acts xiii. 27. 
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have held Tmshaken dominion over them, an intense 
affection and reverence for their ancient books, and 
a bitter hatred of Christianity. And in these two 
principles we have a guarantee that the Old Testa- 
ment is unchanged. For wherever they have gone — 
and they are to be found even in places to which the 
light of the Gospel has not yet penetrated — ^they have 
carried with them and carefully preserved their sacred 
books. Wherever these books are found, they agree 
exactly with those in the possession of the Church of 
Christ. If any alteration, then, has taken place during 
the last eighteen centuries, it must have been by col- 
lusion of the whole Christian Church with the whole 
Jewish nation, and under the circumstances of the 
case this is plainly impossible. 

But although the evidence of the New Testament is 
in itscK sufficient to establish the Divine authority of 
the Jewish Scriptures, yet, as we shall liave to refer to 
the Old Testament hereafter, as giving its attestation 
to the New Testament, it will be well to consider the 
independent proofs of its genuineness and antiquity, 
and for this purpose we revert to its history. And 
here we are under somewhat different circumstances 
from those under which we traced the history of the 
New Testament. For the latter was produced in the 
lifetime of a single generation, and that generation one 
with whose history we are well acquainted, and there 
has been a chain of Christian writers reaching from 
that time to the present day, all of whom constantly 
refer to it and to the Church. But it is not so with 
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the Old Testament. That stands alone. It consists 
of a series of books, extending over a range of a thou- 
sand years, and of almost the whole of that period it 
is the only surviving literature. It is not, however, 
entirely destitute of that kind of support which the 
New Testament receives from later Christian writers, 
though we are apt to lose sight of the evidence of this 
class which is left us, from the circumstance that its 
various books are collected into one volume, and so are 
regarded as one book ; whereas they represent a cham 
of writers, the later of whom do continually refer to, 
and thus attest the antiquity of, those which preceded 
them. 

But putting this internal evidence aside for the pre- 
sent •*, we may notice first of all, that as the existence 
of the Christian Church can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that the New Testament is a genuine 
record, so, unless the Old Testament be genuine, the 
history, the character, and the present condition of the 
Jews are equally unaccountable. Next we may observe, 
that the testimony of the Jewish Church to the autho- 
rity of the Old Testament exactly corresponds with 
that of the Christian Church to the New, and that as 
the Christians preserved their sacred books at the cost 
of their lives under Diocletian, so did the Jews under 
Antiochus Epiphanes*. We have no manuscripts 
reaching so near to the days of the Old Testament, as 

d See below, Part I. chap. ii. s. 2, and McCaul's *' Examination 
of Colenso," p. 156. People's Edition. 
. • 1 Maccab. i. 57. 
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the Codex Faiicanus does to those of the New ; though 
some existing MSS. are of very great antiquity, and 
as they have been brought from very remote parts of 
the world, their identity is a very strong proof that 
the Hebrew Bible has remained unchanged from a very 
remote period. A copy of the Pentateuch, written on 
a roll of goat-skins, of unknown antiquity, was obtained 
by Dr. Buchanan from Jews on the Malabar coast, who 
had been cut off from their brethren for ages, and this 
MS. exactly agrees with the received text '. But there 
is one version, the Septuagint, or Greek Translation, 
which carries us back about two centuries before 
Christ, and at that time (with one remarkable excep- 
tion, of which we shall have to speak hereafter «) the 
Jewish Scriptures were substantially the same as they 
are now. Clerical errors have, of course, crept into 
both texts, but a comparison of the two often enables 
us to restore the true reading. The Pentateuch may 
be traced still farther back. When the Jews returned 
from their captivity, and began to rebuild their temple, 
the Samaritans offered their assistance in the work of 
restoration, but it was not accepted by the Jews. 
Upon this they erected a temple for themselves, on 
Mount Gerizim, in which they adopted the Jewish 
ritual, and took the Pentateuch as their law. A small 
remnant of them are still dwelling at Nablous, in the 
neighbourhood of their ancient temple, and in their 
possession there have been found, within the last cen- 

' Buchanan, " Christian Researches," p. 227. 
8 Part II. chap. iv. s. 3. 
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tury, copies of the Pentateuch written in the Samaritan 
character. These copies, the existence of which had 
been unsuspected till very recently, agree with the 
Jewish copies in all points, except where the latter 
differ from the Septuagint. As the feud between the 
Jews and the Samaritans commenced about five cen- 
turies before Christ, and has never since been inter- 
mitted, we have here a guarantee that the Pentateuch 
has remained unaltered since the fifth century before 
Christ, while the Septuagint gives us the same assurance 
for the rest of the Old Testament up to about 200 B.C. 
And this is amply sufficient for the purpose for which 
we shall have to refer to it. 

With reference to the Apocryphal Books, it may be 
sufficient to remark that there is no reason to believe 
that they ever existed in Hebrew, in which language 
all the rest of the Old Testament, (with the exception 
of a few passages in Chaldee,) was written ; that they 
were never received by the Jews as a part of the 
** Oracles of God" committed to them ; that they are 
never quoted, or otherwise recognised, in the New 
Testament, nor have they ever been accepted by the 
whole Cliristian Church as the Word of God. 



CHAP. II. 

EVIDENCE COJOTRMING THE TESTTBIOXT OF THE 
CHUECH AS TO THE GENTJINENESS OF THE BOOKS 
OP HOLY SCEIPTUEE. 

Strong as is the evidence of the genuineness and 
inspiration of the books of Holy Scripture which 
the Church supplies, this is far from being the only 
foundation on which our faith may rest. The truth of 
the historical parts of the Bible is proved by a vast 
mass of evidence, derived from various sources, ex- 
ternal and internal. We have independent accounts of 
many of the events recorded, which tally in a wonder- 
ful manner with the accounts given in the Bible, while 
in numerous instances they shew that the sacred writers 
were in possession of that minutely accurate informa- 
tion which can only be displayed by those who have 
taken a part in the events which they describe ; and 
the books themselves, when carefully examined, are 
found to have many internal marks of genuineness, and 
to be wonderfully free from those little slips by which 
fictitious documents and narratives may so often be 
detected. There are, also, other phenomena connected 
wiih them — ^as, for instance, the uniformity of design 
which runs through the whole of them, and the nu- 
merous predictions of future events, the fulfilment of 
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wliicli is unquestionable — which lead us to the con- 
clusion that they are not the productions of unaided 
human reason, but the utterances of the Holy Spirit 
of God. These we will investigate in this and the 
following chapter. 

§ 1. Historical Confirmation of the Old Testament, 

Classical literature only commenced just before the 
close of the period covered by the Old Testament 
history, and it cannot therefore afford any very ex- 
tensive confirmation to the statements therein con- 
tained. It is not, however, altogether barren. The 
Father of History, as he has been called, Herodotus, 
in his researches into the ancient history of Persia and 
Egypt, came across, and has preserved for us, accounts 
of some of the events recorded in the Bible. But 
there was another kind of literature, if such we may 
call it, existing in his day, though for the most part 
inaccessible to him, a large portion of which has been 
wonderfully preserved to the present day, and is now 
in process of being made available to us. In the 
Empires of Nineveh, Babylon, and Egypt, copious 
contemporary records of public events were made, not 
on such perishable materials as parchment and paper, 
but inscribed on the walls of palaces, temples, and 
tombs, or written on slabs of brick or stone, which 
were laid up in the record chambers of these empires. 
Of these the Egyptian inscriptions were always known 
to be in existence, but no one could decipher them, till 
the researches of Champollion and Dr. Young dis- 
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covered a clue to the interpretation of the language in 
which they were written. The very existence of the 
records of Assyria and Babylon was unknown thirty 
years ago. It was reserved for the French explorer, 
M. Botta, and our own countryman, Mr. Layard, to 
bring to light the remains of the palaces of a succes- 
sion of Assyrian kings ; while Mr. Loffcus and others 
have carried on the explorations on the sites of Babylon 
and other cities in its vicinity, the most ancient abodes 
of the human race. Their researches have been re- 
warded by the discovery of a vast number of ancient 
inscriptions ; and the labours of Professor Grotefend, 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Dr. Hinckes, and others, have opened 
a way for their interpretation. The history of the 
Assyrian inscriptions is very remarkable. They must 
have been lost sight of very soon after the downfall of 
Nineveh. Little more than two centuries after that 
event, Xenophon passed through the country in the 
memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand. He must 
have gone very near, perhaps over the site of Nineveh, 
but no suspicion of the treasures which were buried 
beneath his feet seems to have entered his mind. One 
remarkable ruin arrested his attention, and that ruin 
has been so little changed during the twenty-two cen- 
turies which have since elapsed, that Mr. Layard re- 
cognised it from his description *. But though it had 
been a flourishing city only 250 years before, Xenophon 
learned nothing of its history. During all these cen- 

» Xenophon, " Anabasis," book iii. chap. iv. s. 7 ; Layard's 
«* Nineveh," (Abridgment,) pp. 3, 313. 
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turies these precious records have been hidden from 
the eye of man, preserved from every suspicion of 
fraud, and now, by God's good Providence, they, and 
the printed bricks of Babylon, and the sculptured 
tombs and temples of Egypt, have yielded up their 
treasures of ancient history, and borne their testimony 
to the truthfuhiess of God's Word, just at the time 
when that testimony was needed, to rebut the rash as- 
sertions of those who, while they cannot agree as to 
what the Bible is, or when its various books were 
written, are yet agreed in calling upon us to renounce 
our belief that it is what it professes, and what the 
Church has always believed it to be, the Word of the 
living God. 

While, however, the records of Assyria have during 
all this period been a sealed book, there was a time 
when those of Babylon and Egypt were not so. Just 
at the time of the breaking up of these empires by 
Alexander, Berosus, a Chaldean, and Manetho, aa 
Egyptian, compiled from these records the annals of 
their native countries. Their books have long been 
lost, but an abridgment by Syncellus of the work of 
Manetho has been preserved, and many fragments of 
both histories have survived in the form of quotations 
by other writers. In the same way we have also frag- 
ments of native histories of Tyre, Syria, and Armenia. 
These books are evidently independent of the Jewish 
records, for their authors in very many instances regard 
the events which they describe from a different point 
of view; just, for instance, as French and English 
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writers differ in their accounts of the battle of 
Waterloo. But in this very difference there is a strong 
evidence of the truthfulness of the Jewish writers. 
Where Manetho or Berosus relate an event discredit- 
able or humiliating to the Jews we commonly find little 
difference between them and the Bible ; the Jewish 
historians honestly record their own faults and disasters : 
but where the discredit or the disaster lies on the other 
side, we find that either it is passed over in silence, or 
the facts are so distorted as to give as little pain as 
possible to the national pride ^. 

Such, then, are the sources from which we shall 
draw our confirmations of the earlier Scriptural nar- 
rative. We must, however, premise that the histories 
of Manetho and Berosus, like those of most nations, 
commence with a legendary period. They tell us 
of kings of superhuman origin, whose reigns were 
reckoned not by years, but by centuries and mille- 
uiums. Even in this, however, we find some testi- 
mony to the truth of Scripture, for these long reigns 
are evidently an exaggerated tradition of the long 
lives of the antediluvian patriarchs. This is all that 
we can deduce from the earlier history of Manetho. 
But Berosus harmonises much more closely with the 
first ten chapters of Genesis. He gives an account of 
the Creation, expressed indeed in a grotesque, figu- 
rative form, but agreeing in its main points with that 

b See Bawlin8on*s " Bampton Lectures," p. 55. Most of the 
illoBtrations in this section, for which other references are not 
giyen, are taken from Mr. Bawlinson's work. 
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of Moses * : between the Creation and the Deluge he 
places ten kings, as Moses gives ten generations, and 
his account of the Deluge agrees very closely with 
Gen. vi., vii. The simple majesty of the Mosaic record 
contrasts most strongly and most favourably with the 
wild grotesqueness of that of Berosus, (a feature in 
which all other ancient cosmogonies present a strong 
contrast to that of Moses \) but while there is suffi- 
cient difference to prove the independence of the two 
accounts, there is a harmony of facts which is the 
strongest possible proof of the truth of the events re- 
corded. There is, however, a well-marked point in. 
the annals of both Manetho and Berosus, at which the 
period of fable ends, and that of authentic history 
begins. This point in Berosus stands about 2,500 B.C., 
in Manetho apparently about 5,000 B.C. But this 
period in Manetho is made up by adding the lengths 
of the reigns of the kings mentioned, as if they were 
all successive, instead of which, it is ascertained that 
in many cases two or more dynasties reigned at the 
same time in different parts of Egypt, and that kings 
often associated their sons with them in the king- 
dom, so that reigns which seem to be consecutive were 
really contemporary, or partly overlap each other. 
When due allowance is made for these things, 
those who are most skilled in Egyptian history fix 
the reign of Menes, the first human king, at about 



o This cosmogony is given in the Notes to RawUnson's ** Lec- 
tures," p. 358. * Smith's " Dictionary," sub voce Genesis. 
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2,700 B.c.« These dates go back beyond that as- 
signed to the Deluge in our ordinary Bible chro- 
nology, but, as we shall see hereafter, they tally well 
with that chronology as it is corrected by the read- 
ings of the Septuagint '. 

We do not know whether Berosus gave any account 
of the building of Babel, and the confusion of tongues ; 
but a fragment from another writer, Abydenus, who 
appears to have used either the same materials as 
Berosus, or perhaps the work of Berosus itself, is pre- 
served by Eusebius, in which Babel is represented as 
thrown down by a miraculous wind, and the language 
of mankind as forthwith modified by Divine interposi- 
tion. Ethnological researches in the present day have 
wonderfully corroborated the Mosaic account of this 
event. In tracing backwards the migration of nations, 
and the variations of language, it is found that all 
races, and all classes of language, gradually converge 
to the same spot, the plain of Shinar, and the same 
time, from 3,000 to 2,500 b.c. Recent discoveries 
have still farther established this, and at the same 
time have removed a difficulty which was supposed to 
exist in Gen. x. Nimrod is there called the son of 
Cusb, and therefore a descendant of Ham. But it was 
formerly believed that the Ninevite and Babylonian 
empires were Semitic. It is now, however, ascer- 
tained beyond all possibility of doubt that the first 

• Professor RawlinsoD in "Aids to Faith," p. 256; Smith's 
" Dictionary of the Bible," sub voce Egypt. ' Part II. chap, 

iv. 8. 8. 
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Chaldean monarchy was Hamitic, and the descendants 
of Ham may be traced from the head of the Persian 
Galf, along the shores of the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea, to Egypt and Canaan"^. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis we have a short 
sketch of the distribution of the descendants of Noah, 
to the accuracy of which ethnologists are continually 
bringing fresh testimony. As an instance of this, we 
may notice the first five verses, in which we hare had 
all along set before us a great fact, the discovery of 
which from independent sources is often regarded as 
one of the great achievements of modem philology — 
the fact being that common origin of the races of 
Europe and Asia, which is expressed in the word 
" Indo-European." 

At this point we take leave of the general history of 
the world, to follow the fortunes of an individual, and 
his descendants. Upon such a history, referring to 
a period so remote, we cannot expect that much light 
should be thrown from external sources. It is not, 
however, wholly uncorroborated. One remarkable 
point in the history of Abraham is the rescue of his 
nephew Lot from Chedorlaomer and his associates. 
In this account it is to be noticed that the head of 
the confederacy was the king of Elam, or Persia, the 
king of Sliinar, or Chaldea, being subordinate to him. 
Recent researches in the ruined cities of Sliinar liave 
brought to light indications of a time closely cor- 
responding with that assigned to Abraham, when 
8 Rawlinson's " Five Ancient Monarchies/' vol. i. 
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Elam, or Persia, obtained the supremacy over Chal- 
dea. It IS even thought that a name corresponding to 
Chedorlaomer, with the significant affix "Bavager of 
the West," has been detected, but this is at present 
doubtfuL 

Arabian writers have preserved a tradition that there 
long existed on the south coast of Arabia an inscrip- 
tion graven on a rock, in which express mention was 
made of a great famine, of the application for help by 
an Arab tribe to Joseph, the governor of Egypt, of his 
refusal to give help, and of tlie consequent destruction 
of the tribe ^, 

The only other direct confirmation which the Penta- 
teuch receives from these sources is with reference to 
the Exodus. An account of that event, taken of course 
from the Egyptian point of view, was given by Mane- 
tho, and has been preserved for us by Josephus. But 
the Pentateuch receives from these and other sources 
indirect confirmation of a very peculiar character. One 
after another the ancient cities of Chaldea, cities which 
had perished ages before the dawn of classical history, 
are being exhumed, and in their ruins are found in- 
scribed bricks which prove that they bore the names 
which Moses gives them. The geological phenomena 
presented by the valley of the Jordan attest the 
mighty convulsion which destroyed the guilty cities of 
the Plain ; the ancient monuments of Egypt prove the 
exact accuracy of the Mosaic allusions to the laws and 
manners of Egypt, and furnish us with a clue to the 

^ Forster's "Geography of Arabia," vol. ii., Appendix. 
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signification of the Egyptian names which Moses has 
preserved ; while the unchanging features of the de- 
sert enable us to trace the march of the Israehtes 
through its dreary wastes^, and shew that the nar- 
rative must have been written by one who was alike 
at home in Egypt and in the wilderness; and this 
exactly corresponds with what Moses tells us of his 
own life. 

A long period now elapsed in which the Jews were 
occupied in taking possession of their own land, and 
had no intercourse except with their own immediate 
neighbours, and of those neighbours no records are 
in our possession. During this period^ therefore, 
which ends with David, the narrative receives scarcely 
any external confirmation. An indistinct tradition of 
that day when Joshua said, ''Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon," may perhaps be preserved in the Greek 
legends of Phaeton, and the conception of Hercules ; 
and at a very much later period three distinct writers ^ 
attest the existence at Tingis, or Tigitis, (the modem 
Tangiers,) of a monument bearing the inscription, " We 
the leaders of the Canaanites, fleeing from Joshua the 
robber, came hither to dwell." 

With the accession of David to the throne, a new 
state of things commenced. A Syrian liistorian, draw- 
ing his information from the records preserved at Da- 
inascus, gives us an account of David's wars with 
and victory over Hadad, the king of Syria ; while an 

i Stanley's " Sinai and Palestine." 

^ Moses of Chorene, Prooopius, and Suidas. 
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equally independent Phoenician authority informs us of 
Solomon's friendship with Hiram, the king of Tyre, 
and adds that Hiram gave his daughter in marriage 
to Solomon — an assertion which harmonizes with the 
Scripture statement that Solomon had seven hundred 
wives princesses, some of whom were Zidonians. In 
the history of Solomon we meet with one circumstance 
which seems in itself improbable, until it is explained 
by the Egyptian monuments. We know that Solomon's 
favourite wife was the daughter of the king of Egypt, 
and that the relations between Israel and Egypt were 
of the most friendly character ; and yet we are told that 
when Jeroboam made up his mind to rebel against So- 
lomon he fled to the king of Egypt, and was sheltered 
by him. But the strangeness of this vanishes when 
we find, as we do from the Egyptian monuments, that 
at this time a dynastic change took place in Egypt ; 
that Shishak or Sesonchis was the first king of a new 
dynasty, and was therefore not likely to regard with any 
special affection the son-in-law of a monarch whom, in 
all probability, he had dethroned. This same Shishak, 
we are told, invaded Judea, and defeated Rehoboam, 
and accordingly, on the great temple at Karnac, built 
by this monarch, we find an inscription recording 
among other things his victory over the *' King of 
Judah." About thirty ^ears later we are told that 
Judah was invaded by " Zerah the Ethiopian," with an 
army of a thousand thousand, and thrt Zerah was de- 
feated. At this time, the monuments mform us, that 
the throne of Egypt was filled by " Osorkon" (of which 
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name Zerali seems to be the Hebrew form), and that 
Osorkon was not the son,- but the son-in-law of his pre- 
decessor, and so not impossibly a foreigner. He may 
probably have united the powers of Ethiopia and Egypt 
by a marriage with the Egyptian princess^ and this 
would account for the magnitude of his army. Of his 
defeat nothing is said, but its natural consequences 
may be traced in a long period of inactivity on the part 
of the Egyptians. 

We turn now from the relations subsisting between 
Judah and Egypt, to those between Israel and the 
neighbouring states of Tyre, Syria, and Assyria. Here 
sacred and profane history come into contact on several 
points, and are in complete harmony. Scripture tells 
us that Ahab married the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
the Zidonians. Menander teUs us of a Tyrian king, 
named Eithobalus, who ascended the throne about 
twenty years before Ahab became king of Israel. We 
may therefore expect that his daughter would be of 
a suitable age to become the wife of Ahab ; and, when 
we learn that Eithobalus opened his way to the throne 
by the murder of his predecessor, we feel that we have 
a clue to the character which the Bible ascribes to 
Jezebel. Menander also tells us of a terrible drought 
in the reign of Eithobalus, which seems to be the same 
as that predicted by Elijah. Benhadad, king of Syria, 
occupies a remarkable place in the reign of Ahab. On 
the Black ObeHsk, now among the Assyrian monu- 
ments in the British Museum, this prince is named as 
the head of a great confederacy which long withstood 
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the power of Assyria. From the same source we learn 
that Benhadad was succeeded by Hazael, and that at 
that time Jehu was king of Israel. It is at this point 
that the history of Assyria first comes into contact 
with that of Israel. 

A considerable interval again elapses, during which 
the Bible narrative receives no direct confirmation from 
extraneous sources : but this very silence is an indirect 
confirmation of its accuracy; for the sacred history 
gives no hint of any transactions between either of the 
two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and the neighbour- 
ing states of Assyria and Egypt, and the records of 
Assyria and Egypt are equally silent concerning the 
Jews. But with the reign of Ahaz a change occurs. 
At this time a great struggle for supremacy seems to 
have been going on between Egypt and Assyria, and 
from its position the Holy Land was sure to suffer 
greatly in that struggle. Here the Bible narrative 
presents us with the names of six successive Assyrian 
kings — ^Pul, or Phaloch, Tiglath Pileser, Shalmaneser, 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The discovery 
of the palaces of these six kings forms the chief part 
of the achievements of Messrs. Layard and Botta, and, 
on their monuments, we have a complete confirmation 
of the history of the Bible, from the days of Ahaz to 
those of Manasseh. The first of these kings is named 
in our Bibles Pul — ^in the Septuagint, Phaloch. We 
are told that he came up against Samaria, and that 
Menahem gave him a thousand talents of silver. In 
the Assyrian monuments a monarch, whose name ap- 

d2 
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pears to be Phal-luklia, records that he received tribute 
from " Bith Khumri"— the house of Omri, or Samaria. 
Tiglath Pileser, his successor, met with but shabby 
treatment from later kings. The alabaster slabs that 
lined his palace were torn down, and placed with their 
sculptured sides to the wall, to receive fresh sculptures 
on their backs, in the palace of Esarhaddon ^ They 
are, consequently, greatly mutilated, but a portion of 
an inscription has been deciphered, in which he speaks 
of defeating Rezin, capturing Damascus, and receiving 
tribute from the king of Samaria — ^whom, however, he 
calls Menahem instead of Pekah. Shalmaneser's 
palace has been as badly used as that of his prede- 
cessor ; but the name of Hoshea has been found on an 
inscription supposed to be his. His successor, Sargon, 
is only once named in the Bible, and that to fix a date ". 
His palace is the one discovered at Khorsabad by 
M. Botta : in it was found an inscription mentioning 
his capture of Ashdod, the circumstance to which 
Isaiah alludes. In another inscription he speaks of 
the capture of Samaria in the first year of his reign, 
a statement which, though at first apparently opposed 
to the Scripture narrative, is really in exact harmony 
with it. We are told that Shalmaneser laid siege to 
Samaria, that the siege lasted three years, and that the 
king of Assyria then took it; the name of the captor 
not being given. If the capture took place in the first 
year of Sargon, the siege must have been commenced 
by his predecessor. Two remarkable records of the 

» Layard, " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 617. ™ Isaiah xx. 6. 
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next king, Sennacherib, now claim our attention. Both 
are in the British Museum. On one of them is the 
representation of the capture of a fortified town, with 
the inscription " Sennacherib, the mighty king, king 
of the country of Assyria, sitting on the throne of 
judgment before the city of Lacliish. I give permis- 
sion for its slaughter "." The other is an inscription 
on one of the winged bulls, which is thus translated : 
"And because Hezekiah, king of Judah, would not 
submit to my yoke, I came up against him, and by 
force of arms, and by the might of my power, I took 
forty -six. of his strong fenced cities ; and, of the smaller 
towns which were scattered about, I took and plun- 
dered a countless number. .... Then upon this 
Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of my arms, 
and he sent out to me the cliiefs and the elders of Je- 
rusalem with thirty talents of gold, and eight hundred 
talents of silver, and divers treasures, a rich and im- 
mense booty." The Bible says three hundred talents 
of silver, but the discrepancy may easily be accounted 
for if we suppose Sennacherib to have put together the 
actual tribute and the spoil previously taken. 

There is no record found iu Nineveh of the second 
expedition of Sennacherib, of the destruction of his 
army, or of his murder by his sons ; this was not to be 
expected, for these monuments never record disasters : 
but a curiously distorted tradition of the defeat of 
Sennacherib was preserved by the Egyptians, who were 
as much interested in it as Hezekiah, and has been 
» Layard, ** Nineveh and Babylon," p. 162, 
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recorded by Herodotus", while Armenian traditions tell 
of the friendly reception given to the two patricides. 

The last Assyrian monarch with whom we have any- 
thing to do is Esarhaddon, whom the Bible and the 
monuments agree in naming as the successor of Sen- 
nacherib. In his annals there is only one point on 
which the Scripture narrative is confirmed, but that is 
a very remarkable one ; it is one of those instances of 
minute accuracy which it is impossible to find in for- 
geries. We are told that Manasseh was taken captive 
and carried to the king of Assyria to Babylon p. Baby- 
lon was often in revolt against the Assyrian power, and 
when in subjection was governed by a viceroy ; but, so 
far as we know, no Assyrian king, except Esarhaddon, 
ever held his court there. Esarhaddon alone appears 
from inscriptions to have had a palace and occasionally 
resided there. He was, therefore, the only Assyrian 
king to whom a captive could be carried to Babylon. 

This is the last record of the Assyrian empire which 
is of any interest to us. That empire was now very 
near its fall, its power to interfere in the affairs of 
Judea was gone. In a few years more Babylon had 
taken its place, and within two centuries of that change 
the very site of Nineveh was, as we have seen, for- 
gotten. Erom that time the remains of its palaces and 
its tombs have lain concealed, till within the last thirty 
years they have been discovered, their inscriptions de- 
ciphered, and the truthfalness of a large portion of the 
Old Testament history placed beyond the possibility 

o Herodotus, Euterpe, 141. p 2 Chron« xxxiii. 11. 
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of doubt or cavil. We now turn to the records of 
Egypt. 

From the days of Asa to those of Hoshca, the last 
king of Israel^ Egypt is unmentioned in the sacred 
record. We are told then that Hosliea made a league 
with a king of Egypt (whose name in our Bibles is 
given So, but may be, and most probably ought to be, 
read Seveh), and by so doing offended the king of 
Assyria. Next we are told of a Tirhakah, king of 
Ethiopia, who came out to oppose Sennacherib. From 
a fragment of Manetho we learn that an Ethiopian 
dynasty at this time ruled in Egypt, and the names of 
three successive kings are given as Sabaco, Sebechos 
or Sevechos, and Taracus. A farther confirmation of 
the relations which the Bible represents as existing at 
this time between Assyria and Egypt is found in a piece 
of clay discovered at Nineveh, bearing the impression 
of two seals, one of which is inscribed with the name 
of Sabaco, the other bears a common Assyrian device. 
This seal, which is now in the British Museum, was 
probably affixed to some treaty by which the struggle 
between the two powers was for a time suspended <>. 
Herodotus heard in Egypt of the defeat of the Syrians 
by Pharaoh Necho at Megiddo "", (which, however, he 
calls Magdolum), and of the miserable death of Pharaoh 
Hophra or Apries ', by which the prophecy of Jeremiah 
was fulfilled ; while Manetho records the taking of Je- 

q Layard*s ** NineTeh and Babylon," p. 156. ' Herodotus, 

Euterpe, 158. ■ Ibid. 169. Compare Jer. xliv. 30 ; xlvi. 

25,26. 
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rusalem by Pharaoli Necbo, with the additional circum- 
stance of the dethronement and capture of Jehoahaz. 
Once again we turn to the East, where we find Ba- 
bylon under Nebuchadnezzar inheriting the supremacy 
which so long was possessed by Nineveh. We learn 
from Berosus that he speedily recovered possession of 
Syria and Palestine, of which the victory of Pharaoh 
Necho had for the time deprived him, and carried the 
Jews to Babylon, as we read in 2 Kings xxiv., xxv. 
The history is now continued by the Prophet Daniel, 
one of the captives. The chief events narrated by 
Daniel are the two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the de- 
liverance of the Jewish youths, the madness and re- 
coveiy of Nebuchadnezzar, the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, the reign of Darius, the appointment of Daniel 
as his prime minister, and the subsequent miraculous 
preservation of the Prophet in the lions' den. Aby- 
denus informs us that in one period of his reign 
Nebuchadnezzar prophesied, and suddenly disappeared 
from sight. An inscription of Nebuchadnezzar himself 
has been discovered, which is unique among the in- 
scriptions liitherto deciphered, for it records a calamity. 
In it he informs us that for some years he took no part 
in the worship of the gods, or the business of the state. 
The account of the capture of Babylon was formerly 
regarded as a difficulty by those who defended the 
authority of the book of Daniel. Daniel states that 
at the time of the capture Belshazzar was king, and 
was slain. Profane authors state that the last king 
was Nabonadius, or Labynetus, that he was absent from 
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Babylon at the time of the capture, was afterwards 
taken by Cyrus at Borsippa, and treated with great 
kindness. Here there seemed to be a contradiction 
between sacred and profane history. But an inscrip- 
tion was not long ago found at Mugheir, which not only 
removes the difficulty, but gives an additional attesta- 
tion to the minute accuracy of Daniel. From it we 
learn that Nabunahit associated with himself in the 
government his son, Bil-shur-uzur. Belshazzar, there- 
fore, was reigning in Babylon at the time of its capture, 
and was slain, while Nabunahit, or Nabonadius, was 
absent, and escaped. Now we can see why, among the 
rewards offered to him who should interpret the mys- 
terious handwriting, was the office of third ruler in the 
kingdom. From Daniel's account we should have ex- 
pected that he would be made second, like Joseph in 
Egypt, not third ; but Belshazzar himself was second. 
The third place was the highest that could be offered 
to a subject. This is one of those little points of ac- 
curacy which a forger was most unlikely to think of, 
and if he had thought of it, he certainly would not 
have left us without the means of judging of his cor- 
rectness. Other minor points, in which the accuracy 
of Daniel is attested, are the peculiar status of the 
Chaldeans, the fact that Nebuchadnezzar took great 
delight in the adornment of Babylon, and the remark- 
able provision of the Persian constitution by which 
a law once enacted was irrevocable. The only apparent 
discrepancy with profane history is in the reign of 
" Darius the Mede." No such monarch is known in 

d3 
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other histories. This difficulty, however, vanishes when 
^ we examine the original. There it appears that Darius 
was not the sovereign, but a viceroy, who " received 
the kingdom," and was " made to reign." 

After the captivity the history is continued by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It contains no miraculous incidents, 
and has consequently been on the whole tolerably free 
from attack. Nor is it of a character to lead us to 
expect much corroboration from external sources. The 
condition of the Jews was too lowly to attract, to any 
great extent, the attention of their neighbours. We 
find, however, that the kings of Persia named in these 
two books correspond in order and character with those 
mentioned by Herodotus, though the names are not 
always the same ; but it is not easy at all times to dis- 
tinguish between names and titles, and consequently, 
where different names are apparently given to the same 
sovereign, it is very possible that one may be the real 
name, the other a title, like Pharaoh in Egypt, or 
Augustus in B/ome. In one particular the narrative is 
remarkably confirmed by the inscriptions of the Persian 
empire. The Persians were the only foreign people by 
whom the Jews were protected and assisted in the 
exercise of their religion. Prom the inscriptions we 
find that the Persians were, like the Jews, Monotheists ; 
and did not use images ; they consequently looked upon 
the Jews as men of the same religion with themselves, 
and treated them accordingly. The only interruption 
to this kindness was in the reign of a king who from 
his place in the succession must have been the Smerdis 
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of Herodotus. This man was a usurper, and overthrew 
the religion of Persia ; he was not, therefore, likelj to 
favour the similar religion of the Jews. 

None of the events related in the book of Esther are 
recorded elsewhere. Its strongest confirmation is to 
be found in its association with the Jewish feast of 
Purim, for which it is impossible to account if the 
story of Esther is not authentic. As, however, Mor- 
decai is represented as an aged man of the fourth 
generation from the captivity, we may identify the 
Ahasuerus of the Bible with the Xerxes of Herodotus, 
the two names being respectively the Jewish and the 
Greek method of representing the Persian name or 
title Kshayarshah. It is impossible not to be struck 
with the identity of the character which the two his- 
tories ascribe to this monarcli. The book also shews 
great familiarity with Persian laws and customs. 

The only books remaining to be noticed are those of 
Job and of Jonah. Of the latter no confirmation at all 
is found, nor is there any reason to expect it. Not so, 
however, with the former. Of the history, indeed, or 
rather of the biography, we meet with no trace out of 
the Bible, but in the unchanging East the names of the 
abodes of Job and his friends are still to be found, 
borne by places lying in close proximity to eacli other, 
near the south-western part of the Persian Gulf *. 

Such is the testimony which ancient monuments, 
especially those recently discovered, bear to the truth- 
fulness of the Old Testament. But this summary, short 

* Forster'fl " Geography of Arabia." 
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as it necessarily is, can give only a very imperfect idea 
of the whole corroboration which they furnish. A 
careful examination brings out in a wonderful way the 
perfect accuracy of Holy Scripture in its detail — ^in its 
passing allusions to the architecture, the military 
usages, and the habits of daily life of the nations of 
which it speaks. The points in which any apparent 
discrepancy occurs are very few, and of these the ma- 
jority may be accounted for by the desire of mankind 
to represent events in which they have taken a part, in 
a light as favourable as possible. to themselves; and 
where this is not the case we may well believe that the 
apparent disagreement only arises from our ignorance 
of some of the circumstances of the case, and that, as 
in the case of Belshazzar, further discoveries may make 
everything clear. There is not, in any case, any such 
marked contradiction between these monuments and 
Holy Scripture, as would lead us to throw any doubt 
on the authority of either. And we have no reason to 
believe that at any time since the period to which these 
books are usually ascribed, there has existed any man, 
or body of men, possessing such means of information 
as would enable them to produce a spurious history, in 
which, when viewed by the light given by recent dis- 
coveries, not a single slip could be detected, either in 
the leading events, or in the minutest details. We 
conclude, therefore, that they are, in all cases, either 
the work of contemporary writers, or, as is avowed in 
the case of the books of Kings and Chronicles, com- 
piled, by men well qualified for the task, from authentic 
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contemporary annals. In other words, we conclude 
that they are true records of the times and events to 
which they refer. 

§ 2. Historical Confirmation of the New Testament. 

When we proceed to enquire how far the history of 
the New Testament is confirmed by extraneous testi- 
mony, we find ourselyes under very different circum- 
stances from those under which the corresponding en- 
quiry with reference to the Old Testament was carried 
on. Por though, on the one hand, the events narrated 
in the New Testament took place within the compass 
of a single lifetime, and that at a period of great 
literary activity, and though a large portion of the 
productions of that time still remain, yet, on the other 
hand, those events were not in general of a nature 
strongly to attract the public attention ; and, in addi- 
tion to this, they were of such a character, that those 
who were convinced of their truth almost necessarily 
became Christians. By doing so they bore the strongest 
possible testimony to the divine origin of the Christian 
religion, for what stronger testimony can a man give 
to the satisfactory nature of the evidence presented to 
him, than the fact that he is ready to stake his all upon 
it ? And so it is impossible to imagine any testimony 
to the forcible character of the evidence, under which 
Christianity was presented to the world, stronger than 
that furnished by the conversion of Justin Martyr; 
but the instant a man took this step, his evidence 
merged in that general testimony of the Church wliich 
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we have already noticed, but with which we have at 
present nothing to do. Our business now is with the 
testimony of strangers, and enemies, of those who were 
either indifferent to Christianity, or who were urged by 
prejudice or similar motives to discredit it. Of such tes- 
timony we should not expect, or wish, to find much, since 
its abundance would be a proof that the teaching of the 
Apostles had been enquired into and rejected by many. 

And there is another cause which would tend still 
furtlier to diminish the amount of this testimony. 
"While the number of those who became fully ac- 
quainted with the teaching of the Church, without 
becoming Christians, was most likely small, a large 
proportion of that small number would probably keep 
silence on the subject, from the circumstance that they 
did not know how to speak of it. There is no more 
perplexing position in which a man can be placed than 
that in which his convictions arge him in one direction, 
while his interest, his wishes, and his prejudices, impel 
him in another. This consideration may account for 
the silence of many writers. Still, in spite of these 
obstacles, we have some evidence of the kind left to us, 
and that evidence of a most satisfactory character. 

The first writer whom we shall bring forward is the 
Roman historian, Tacitus, who was probably twelve or 
fifteen years of age at the time of the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. Tacitus tells us, that when, after the 
burning of Rome, Nero could not, by any human 
means, either by his largesses, or by his sacrifices to 
the gods, avert the suspicion that the fire was inten- 
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tionally caused, he took measures to direct the suspicion 
upon others; and visited, with the most exquisite 
punishments, those men whom the populace called 
Christians, and who were hated by the people for their 
crimes. ** Christ," he proceeds, " the author of that 
name, was capitally punished in the reign of Tiberius, 
by Pontius Pilate, the procurator. But tliis execrable 
superstition, though repressed for a time, soon broke 
out again, not only in Judea, the original seat of the 
evil, but also through the city (Rome), where all things 
atrocious and disgraceful flow and crowd together from 
all quarters. Therefore, first of all, those who avowed 
themselves Christians, and afterwards, on their infor- 
mation, a vast multitude, were convicted, not so much 
of the crime of setting fire to the city, as of genera^ 
hatred to mankind*." He then proceeds to describe 
the sufferings to which they were exposed, ending with 
a statement, that so great was the cruelty shewn, and so 
long was it continued, that the sympathies of the people 
at last turned to the side of the Christians, since they 
saw that they were massacred, not for the public good, 
but to gratify the savage disposition of an individual. 

It is impossible to imagine testimony of a more 
satisfeictory character than this. It does not imply 
such an acquaintance with Christianity as would lead 
us to infer that the writer had carefully enquired into 
the merits of the new religion, and dehberately rejected 
it ; but, supposing the Grospel narrative to be true, it 
is just the sort of notice which we should have ex- 

» Tacitus, " Annals," xt. 44. 
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pected from the philosopliical Byoman, who was too well 
informed to be ignorant of the rise of the new creed, 
but who would have rejected with scorn any invitation 
to make himself intimately acquainted with a religion 
which he looked upon as a new and mischievous super- 
stition, which had had its origin in one of the most in- 
significant parts of the Roman empire. He not only 
exactly confirms the New Testament account of our 
Saviour's death, and of the subsequent spread of 
Christianity, but he also clearly sets before us the 
character of the opposition in the face of which Chris- 
tianity made its way. 

In connexion with this testimony of Tacitus we wiU 
take that of his contemporary Pliny. About forty 
years after the persecution recorded by Tacitus, Pliny 
was Governor of the province of Bithynia and Pontus, 
a part of Asia Minor. While holding that oflSce, he 
wrote to the Emperor Trajan, for instructions as to the 
treatment of the Christians. His letter, which has 
been preserved, has therefore all the authority of a 
state paper. It is too long to be inserted here, but 
the following passages from it will be sufficient for our 
purpose *. After stating that some of those who were 
accused as Christians declared that they had ceased to 
be so, he goes on to say, " They affirmed that this was 
the whole of their fault or error, that they were accus- 
tomed on a fixed day to assemble before daylight, and 
to sing a hymn in alternate verses (secum invicem) to 
Christ as God, and to bind themselves by a solemn rite 

» Pliny, Epist. x. 97. 
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'sacratnento) not that they would commit any crime, 
)ut that thej would not be guilty of theft, or robbery, 
)r adultery — that they would not violate their faith, nor 
3ommit a breach of trust. When this was done it was 
liheir custom to depart, and to assemble again to par- 
bake of food." Not satisfied with this information, he 
iirected two deaconesses to be put to the torture, but 
could elicit no additional information* He goes on 
Further to admit that at this time " the temples were 
almost deserted, the (heathen) sacred rites were rarely 
celebrated, and when the victims were exposed for 
sale y purchasers could with difficulty be found." We 
learn two things from this letter, — first, that the 
Christian religion in the time of Trajan was precisely 
the same that it is now, that divine honours were paid 
to Christ at a time when there must have been men 
living who could remember His crucifixion ; and next, 
that in spite of the persecution which Tacitus records, 
and which Pliny was ready to repeat, the Christians 
grew and multiplied, so that in some parts of the 
empire the majority of the inhabitants had embraced 
the new religion. Tacitus shews us that some im- 
portant particulars of the Gospel narrative are incon- 
testably true : what inference can we draw from these 
admissions of Pliny, but that the other, the miraculous 
part, is equally true ? On what other hypothesis can 

y Large portions of the yietims offered in the temples were often 
afterwards exposed for sale in the markets. These constituted the 
** things offered to idols," which formed the subject of so many 
disputes in the early Church. See Bom. xir. 14 ; 1 Cor. x. 25 ; 
Eev. ii. 14. 
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this marvellous spread of the new religion, in the face 
of such difficulties, be accounted for ? 

The Christians are likewise mentioned bj Suetonius, 
Arrian, and Marcus Aurelius, and their sufferings 
scornfully alluded to by Juvenal and Martial, but 
beyond the fact that by renouncing Clyistianity at 
any time, up to the very last moment, they could 
escape punishment, these writers do not throw any 
additional light on the subject. But the testimony of 
Tacitus and Pliny is enough. If the Bible and the 
Church had long ceased to exist, this testimony 
would have been considered enough to prove to us 
the fact that such a religion did take its rise, and 
spread widely in the first century. No one, in such 
a case, would have questioned it. Surely that fact is 
not rendered less certain by the continued existence of 
both. And be it remembered that this testimony 
comes from witnesses who cannot be suspected of 
partiality. It is the evidence of men whose language 
proves their contempt for Christianity, and their igno- 
rance of its true nature. It is, in fact, the testimony 
of enemies, and, as such, it stands above all ques- 
tion. 

We pass now from the direct to the indirect testi- 
mony of history, and here the materials at our disposal 
are so abundant, that selection becomes far from easy. 
The period covered by the New Testament narratives, 
was one which would present the greatest possible 
difficulties to a forger; for it was one of great and 
long-contmued political changes. Palestine itself had 
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recently become subject to Rome, but its government 
was constantly changing. At one time it was all 
united under Herod, then portioned out among his 
sons, then one of these sons was displaced, and a 
Roman Gbvemor sent to Jerusalem in his stead, while 
the other three sons retained their power; again it 
was united under another member of the same family ; 
and, shortly after, it was once more governed by 
a Roman officer, while a certain ecclesiastical autho- 
rity was left to Herod's great-grandson Agrippa. And 
all the while there was an imperium in imperio, the 
high-priests exercised a certain power whose limits 
are not clearly defined. And as it was with Palestine, 
so it was also with the Roman empire. That empire 
was just being bmlt up on the ruins of the republic, 
and constant changes were going on. Provinces were 
at one time subject to the senate, at another to the 
emperor, and again reverted to the senate, and each 
change of government involved a change in the title 
of the officer by whom the province was governed. 
The state of things was, in fact, very similar in this 
respect to that which prevailed in Europe from 1792 
to 1814. Now, with all our modern facilities for ob- 
taining information, would it be possible for any man to 
write a book, say a novel, in which he should make his 
hero visit all parts of Europe several times at various 
intervals during that period, and yet never make one 
slip in the incidental notices of the names, or official 
designations of the public men with whom that hero 
came into contact, or the peculiar institutions of the 
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coontry he visited ? Bat this is what the writers of 
the New Testament have done. Throughout the book, 
not one error of name or title has been proved, and 
only one has ever been suspected, and in that case 
recent research has shewn that there is no substantial 
ground for doubting the accuracy of the Evangelist, 
but that, although the circumstance is not expressly 
mentioned in B/oman history, there is strong reason 
for believing that Cyrenius was governor of Syria at 
the time mentioned by St. Luke ; giving us another in- 
stance of the conversion of an apparent discrepancy into 
a real confirmation of the truth of the Gospel history, 
by a small addition to our knowledge *. And this is 
not only true of names and titles, but also of personal 
character. The portraits, for instance, of all the Herod 
family, are in exact accordance with what we learn 
from other sources ; and even persons of whom we 
read but little, as Pilate, Felix, Gallio, yet present 
us with traits of character which coincide with the 
account of them given by other writers. 

And as it is with persons and offices, so it is also 
with public events, with customs, and even with pecu- 
liarities of word and idiom. The few public events 
mentioned — the death of Herod the Great and of 
Herod Agrippa, the tumults which attended the tax- 
ing under Cyrenius, the famine in the days of Claudius, 
and the banishment of the Jews from Rome by the 
same emperor, all tally exactly in date and circum- 

« Luke ii. 2. See Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible,** sub voce 
Cyrenius, where the difficulty appears to be satisfactorily aolvecl* 
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stance ^th what we learn from other sources. The 
presence of the Romans in Palestine gave rise to 
a curious intermixture of customs and of language, 
and we are enabled in many cases to illustrate the New 
Testament narrative from Ex)man sources. Only men 
circumstanced as the Apostles were could have written 
Greek books in which Hebrew idioms and Latin words 
would continually present themselves without any 
trace of effort or design, as they do in the books of 
the New Testament. Such a mixture of languages 
would only be possible in the period between the first 
interference of the Ex)mans in Palestine, B.C. 63, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70. So again, the 
position of St.Peter in prison, and the fact of St. Paul 
dwelling at B>ome in his own hired house, "with 
a soldier that kept him," are explained when we know 
that among the Komans when a person was in military 
custody, a chain was attached to an iron ring passing 
round the wrist of the person to be guarded, and to 
another ring on the wrist of his keeper. The last verse 
of the Epistle to the Colossians will have a great addi- 
tion to its s^nificance, if we picture to ourselves the 
aged Apostle taking the pen from his amanuensis, and 
with diflBculty raising his chained hand to write, ac- 
cording to his custom, the final salutation, " The sa- 
lutation by the hand of me Paul. Remember my 
bonds. Grace be with you. Amen." The dread of 
saih'ng after the equinox, expressed in Acts xxvii. 9, 
tallies very curiously with what Caesar twice tells us 
of his own anxiety lest he should be obliged to cross 
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the straits of Dover after that time'. The whole 
account of the voyage of St. Paul bears unmistake- 
able tokens of being written by one who was in 
the ship ; and every detail, down to the description 
of the scene of the shipwreck, with the very sound- 
ings as that place is approached, has been recently 
verified ^. 

There was another class of witnesses, whose testi- 
mony had it been preserved would have been invalu- 
able — men who in the first three centuries wrote 
against Christianity*. Unfortunately their writings 
have been destroyed, with the exception of those small 
portions which have been quoted by the Christian 
writers who answered them. These fragments, how- 
ever, shew that they were constrained to admit the 
authenticity of the Gospels, and the reality of the 
miracles ascribed to Christ and His Apostles; the 
points at which they aimed being to prove that these 
miracles were wrought by magic, and that as great 
or greater miracles had been wrought by heathen philo- 
sophers. In these points they signally failed, but their 
admission of the reality of the miracles is a very valu- 
able addition to our evidence. 

One witness there is from whom we might perhaps 
have expected some mention of Christ, and that is 
Josephus, but he is silent on the subject — ^for the one 
passage in which Christ is mentioned is generally 
allowed to be spurious. £ut there can be no doubt 

• Caesar de Bello Gallico, iv. 36, v. 23. »» Smith's " Voyage 

and Shipwreck of St. Paul." c Such as Celsus and Porphyry. 
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that his silence is intentional. Educated in Jerusalem, 
he could not have been ignorant of events which took 
place there, and an account of which reached Tacitus 
in Bx)me ; but to have vouched for the truth of those 
facts would have been to forfeit all the hopes which 
he had built upon the patronage of the Roman em- 
peror. His silence on the subject is a proof that he 
could not discredit them. Meanwhile his history, 
while it is silent on the main subject of the Gos- 
pels, attests their perfect accuracy in every point of 
detail. 

Thus we see that the New Testament, like the Old, 
receives from independent contemporaneous records 
just such an amount of confirmation as under the cir- 
cumstances we are entitled to expect. Some of its 
most important statements are confirmed by heathen 
writers of the same century, while throughout it 
displays a minutely accurate acquaintance with the 
circumstances and customs of the period to which it 
refers, and that period one especially perplexing to the 
historian ; an acquaintance, the possession of which, by 
writers of any later date, would have been little short 
of miraculous. We have seen also that men who would 
have been too glad if they could have discredited any 
of its statements, were compelled, either like Celsus to 
admit their general accuracy, or like Josephus, to pass 
them over in silence. Now let it be remembered that 
a much less extensive knowledge will enable us to de- 
tect an inaccuracy in an historical work written by 
another, than is necessary to enable a person to write 
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such a book in which others cannot detect a flaw, be- 
cause tlie one writer must concentrate in himself all 
the varied information which may be brought to bear 
on different points in the narrative, by a hundred dif- 
ferent critics ; and then we shall see the ntter impos- 
sibility of the supposition that such books as the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, referring to 
a period presenting such peculiar difficulties, should 
have been written by any men but such as were not 
only living at the time, but also actors in, or eyewit- 
nesses of the events which they recorded. 

§ 3. Internal marks of Genuineness in the Old and 

New Testaments, 

Hitherto we have been considering the testimony 
which the Bible receives from external sources. We 
now turn to the sacred volume itself, and proceed to 
investigate the internal phenomena which it presents, 
and to enquire whether they are such as to give con- 
firmation to our belief that the documents of which it 
consists are genuine. The first question to which our 
attention must be directed is, however, of a somewhat 
ambiguous description. As regards each separate 
book, it belongs to the class of external evidence, and 
is only included in the other division from the circum- 
stance that the different books have been brought 
together in one volume. It is the testimony which 
the later books bear to the earlier. This is of especial 
importance in the case of the Pentateuch, because the 
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eyents therein related form the foundation of the whole 
scheme of revelation ; if that part of the Bible be dis- 
credited, the whole Bible, the whole system of reve- 
lation will £bll with it. Hence arises the violence of 
the attacks that have been made against it, and hence 
the importance of carefully investigating its supports. 
And they will bear that investigation; in fact, the 
more closely it is made, the stronger is the evidence 
that the Pentateuch was in existence during the whole 
time of the Jewish commonwealth. Just at the close 
of Deuteronomy we read, " And Moses wrote this law, 
and delivered it to the priests, the sons of Levi**." 
And this book, the writing of which is thus asserted, 
is continually referred to throughout the subsequent 
history. Sometimes it is mentioned by name; thus 
we are told that " Joshua built an altar unto the Lord 
God of Israel in Mount Ebal, as Moses the servant 
of the Lord commanded the children of Israel, as it is 
written in the book of the law of Moses, an altar of 
whole stones." And afterwards, particularizing some 
of the contents, and thereby more clearly identifying 
it, "he read all the words of the law, the blessings 
and the cursings, according to all that is written in 
the book of the law *." David on his deathbed ex- 
horted Solomon to " Keep the charge of the Lord his 
God, to walk in His ways, to keep His statutes, aud 
His commandments, and His judgments, and His 
testimonies, as it is written in the law of Moses'." 

d Deut. xxxi. 9. • Josh. viii. 30—35. 

' 1 Kings ii. 3. 

£ 
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In the reign of Solomon the statutes and judgments 
which God had commanded are continually referred 
to, and, as we shall see presently, these are clearly 
identified with the Pentateuch. Jehoshaphat sent 
commissioners to teach all the people, and these com- 
missioners carried with them the book of the law b^. 
The testimony, or book of the law, was put into the 
hands of Joash, when he was anointed king**. The 
prophets who flourished in the later period of the king- 
dom continually spoke of it. The original volume, 
wiiich was laid up in or before the ark of the cove- 
nant, and which had been either mislaid or intention- 
ally hidden during the troubles in Manasseh's reign, 
was found by Hilkiah, and made the basis of a general 
reformation in the days of Josiah K 

But there is evidence which is much more decisive 
on this point, and much more abundant than the mere 
mention of a book of the law. We have a clear proof 
that the law of Israel was at aU times in accordance 
with the Pentateuch in incidents which meet us con- 
tinually throughout the whole of the Old Testament. 
We constantly meet with actions and practices which 
can only be explained on the ground that the law 
of Moses was in force at the time when they occurred. 
And not only do we find attestations to the substance, 
but also to the actual wording of the Pentateuch, in 
the peculiar and what may be called technical use, in 
all parts of the Old Testament, of words taken from itj^ 

K 2 Chron. xvii. 7—9. ^ 2 Kings xi. 12. 

i 2 Kings xxii. 8. 
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a use such as to obscure the meaning, or detract from 
the force of some passages, unless the reader is able to 
compare them with those particular passages of the 
Pentateuch which the writer had in his mind at the 
time. This is especially the case in the Proverbs. This 
is perhaps the strongest possible proof of the antiquity 
of the Pentateuch, since it proves not only that such 
a book was in existence, but that it was identical 
with that which we now have, and that men of all 
classes and of all times were thoroughly familiar 
with it \ 

The later historical books of the Old Testament are 
in like manner confirmed. Thus the Psalms abound 
in historical allusions which exactly agree with the 
narratives in the books of Joshua, Judges, and Sa- 
muel. Prom the death of David we have two dis- 
tinct histories in the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
which are sufficiently different to prove their in- 
dependence, but are yet in perfect harmony, and often 
elucidate each other. They both profess to be, and 
bear all the marks of being, compilations from the 
public records of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
and, for the latter portion of their history, they are 
continually corroborated by the words of the contem- 
porary prophets ; and so in like manner the prophe- 
cies of Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi, give numerous 
attestations to the truth of the narratives contained in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

k See this subject discussed at length in M^Caul's " Examination 
of Bishop Colenso's Diflacultics," People's Edition, p. 156. 

£ 2 
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In the New Testament we have four distinct me- 
moirs of the life of our Lord. Of these, three are 
very similar to each other in character. In all im- 
portant points they are in perfect harmony with each 
other, while there is just such an amount of difiFerence 
in the incidents selected for commemoration, and in 
all the minor details of those events, as proves that 
the three books are the works of independent authors. 
This difference in detail, combined with complete ac- 
cordance in the main outline, is one of the strongest 
proofs we can have of the perfect truthfulness and 
independence of the narratives. For no one can 
notice all the minor details of any important event 
which he witnesses, nor would any one usually put 
on record all that he has noticed. Each makes his 
own selection, and if the narratives of different wit- 
nesses are compared they are found to harmonize, but 
not to coincide with each other. Putting them toge- 
ther, we are able to realize the whole scene much 
more completely than we could from any single his- 
tory. In the Grospel narratives this is the case in 
a very remarkable way. There are some few in- 
stances in which there appears at first to be dis- 
crepancy or contradiction between the different ac- 
counts, but it is always easy to frame an hypothesis 
which will reconcile them. It may be that our hypo- 
thesis may not be the correct one, but this is of little 
importance. No objection to the authority of the 
Gospels can be raised from such passages until it 
is shewn that they are absolutely irreconcileable, and 
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this cannot be done so long as any hypothesis can be 
formed which will reconcile them, unless that hypo- 
thesis can be shewn on other grounds to be unten- 
able ». 

The fourth Gospel differs very materially from the 
other three ; it is evidently of later date, and written 
with a different object. The three "synoptic Gos- 
pels," as they are called, appear to have been designed 
to place in the hands of newly-converted Christians 
an account of the principal facts of our Lord's life, 
and His more rudimentary teaching, while St. John's 
Gospel seems to have been written in order to give 
to more advanced disciples an insight into the deeper 
mysteries of the kingdom. Accordingly, St. John 
chiefly records the more profound revelations of our 
Lord, and narrates very few events, and those events 
almost always selected because they gave rise to im- 
portant discourses. It may therefore be regarded as 
a supplement to the other three. But it takes for 
granted, and incidentally refers to many of the events 
which they record, and thus confirms their accuracy. 

The Acts of the Apostles, being avowedly the 
work of the author of one of the Gospels, cannot be 
brought forward in corroboration of those Gospels, 
except with reference to events which St. Luke has 
not himself recorded in his Gospel. But it is itself 
very fully confirmed by the Epistles of St. Paul, in 
which the circumstances narrated by St. Luke meet 
us again and again under a great variety of aspects. 

1 Fart n. chap. iii. s. 1. 
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St. Paul also confinns the Gospel narrative in many 
points, but as he was not an eye-witness, but avowed 
that he received his knowledge by direct revelation, 
his testimony is not available in this part of our sub- 
ject. This, however, is not the case with St. Peter, 
who bears special testimony as an eye-witness to some 
important parts of the Gospels. 

Upon a careful examination, therefore, of the Bible 
narratives, considered simply as historical documents, 
we find that the relations between the different parts 
are just such as we might fairly have anticipated from 
a series of independent works, written at the times 
and under the circumstances to which the Church has 
always referred them. 

We pass on now to another class of evidences of 
genuineness, and those of a very striking character, 
which are to be found in Holy Scripture. Real his- 
tory can always be distinguished from fiction, by the 
circumstance that the one has, the other has not, what 
we may term a solid background. The events which 
fiction places before us have no existence but in the 
mind of the writer ; we cannot trace them back to 
their causes, since they have no cause but the author's 
will: but every event which history records, stands 
not by itself, but in inseparable connexion with a vast 
chain of other events, some of which history may 
slightly notice, while it passes over others entirely. 
And if the history be genuine, links of this chain will 
make their appearance from time to time in very 
unexpected quarters, not obtruding themselves upon 
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our notice, but to be found on a careful examination. 
So also, if the history deals with the same locality 
throughout, we shall have now and then little details 
of place, and custom, and scenery, and circumstance, 
which will recur from time to time ; and very often 
details of this class obtained from one part of a nar- 
rative will throw light upon other and perhaps remote 
parts of it. If the narrative we are examining be the 
work of a single author, this phenomenon will be 
a strong proof of its truthfolness, but the strength of 
this proof will be immeasurably increased when we 
find it running through a collection of books written 
by different authors at very distant times. We do 
thus find it in the Bible. 

This kind of testimony has, however, one disad- 
vantage so far as our present purpose is concerned ; 
it does not admit of abridgement or compression, each 
particular item can only be brought out by a minute 
examination of several passages of the Bible, a pro- 
cess which it would be impossible to pursue through- 
out the whole Bible without increasing the bulk of 
this book too much. We must therefore be con- 
tent with a few instances selected as a sample of 
the rest. 

Among all the instances presented by the Old 
Testament, perhaps there is none more striking than 
that derived from the circumstances of David's sin 
and its punishment. We are told that at the com- 
mencement of Absalom's rebellion " he sent for Ahitho- 
phel the Gilonite, David's counsellor, from his own 
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city even from Giloh, wliile he ofFered sacrifices"," 
and that Ahithophel immediately joined him, and be- 
came his chief adviser. It seems at first a strange 
thing that a son, rebelling against his father, should 
at once unfold his designs to that father's most trusted 
counsellor, and that that counsellor should without 
hesitation enter into his plans, and become an accom- 
plice in the rebellion. But when we come to trace 
out Ahithophel's family connexions, the whole strange- 
ness vanishes, and all the circumstances appear per- 
fectly natural. From 2 Sam. xi. 3, we learn that 
Eathsheba was the daughter of Eliam. When we 
turn to the list of David's chief officers in 2 Sam. xxiii., 
along with Uriah we find " Eliam, the son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite." Bathsheba, then, was the granddaughter 
of Ahithophel, who had thus a double injury to avenge 
upon David, the disgrace of his granddaughter, and 
the murder of that granddaughter's husband. Know- 
ing this we can the better understand the object of 
the first advice which he gave to Absalom, viz. that he 
should publicly defile his father's concubines. By 
this step he not only committed Absalom irretrievably 
to the rebellion, but he ensured that David should 
drink deeply of the bitter cup which he had placed at 
the lips of others. Next, we are told that the battle 
which took place between the armies of David and 
Absalom was fought at the "wood of Ephraim." Now 
we know that both armies were at this time on the 
east side of Jordan, while all the territories of Ephraim 

»» 2 Sam. XV. 12. 
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lay to the west of that river. But in Judges xii. we 
read of a quarrel between the Ephraimites and the 
Gileadites which ended in a battle, evidently fought 
on the east side of Jordan, in the same neighbourhood 
as this battle between David and Absalom, and we are 
told that in this battle the men of Ephraim were de- 
feated. We learn also, firom Judges vii. 25, that it 
was not unusual to commemorate such events by giving 
to localities the names of persons who had been de- 
feated or slain near them. Thus the existence of 
a " wood of Ephraim" on the east side of Jordan is 
explained. Affcer the battle we are told that Joab 
murdered Absalom in cold blood, and in spite of 
David's orders. In the early part of Absalom's his- 
tory, Joab appears as his friend and advocate. No 
reason for this change in his feelings is expressly 
assigned, but we are told in another part of the his- 
tory that Absalom, annoyed at Joab's apparent luke- 
warmness in his cause, had ordered a field of barley 
belonging to Joab to be set on fire. He obtained his 
object at the time, but no doubt the injury rankled in 
Joab's mind, and was thus revenged. 

Another remarkable point is the absolute control 
which Joab at this time exercised over the king. That 
David was at all times more dependent upon Joab than 
was consistent with his comfort or dignity is evident 
from the narrative of the death of Abner ; but at that 
time, if David could not punish Joab as he deserved, 
he could, at all events, impose upon him the humilia- 
tion of appearing as a mourner at Abner's funeral. 

£ 3 
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But, after David's sin, this slight power vanished. At 
Joab*s dictation Absalom was recalled, first to the 
country, and then to the court. After the battle, Joab, 
in defiance of David's orders, killed Absalom in cold 
blood ; and when David was overwhelmed with grief, he 
was yet obliged, at Joab's bidding, to come forth from 
his chamber into the presence of his people, and to 
cover an aching heart with a smiling face. Soon after, 
David endeavoured to free himself from this tyranny, 
by putting Amasa in Joab's place ; but Joab forthwith 
murdered his rival, and David was forced at once to 
reinstate him in his office. Could a monarch occupy 
a more painful or more humiliating position ? But all 
is perfectly accounted for when we remember that Joab 
was possessor of the secret of David's guilt. 

Here, then, we have four obscure points in a single 
narrative, elucidated by circumstances related some of 
them in other parts of the same narrative, the rest in 
quite a different connexion ; and there are several minor 
points which our space will not allow us to dwell on. 
But in the narrative there is nothing to direct our 
attention to these elucidations. That the writer of 
a fictitious narrative should accidentally and uncon- 
sciously have inserted such important details is highly 
improbable ; and it is equally improbable that he should 
have inserted them intentionally, and yet taken no pains 
to direct our attention to them. But it is perfectly 
natural that they should occur in a genuine history. 

The next instance which we shall notice is one of 
harmony of time, and of subordinate details connected 
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with it. We are told that in the plague of the hail, in 
Egypt, " The barley and the flax were smitten, for the 
barley was in the ear and the flax was boiled, but the 
wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were not 
grown up." Does this account of the state of crops 
in Egypt agree with the time which must be assigned 
for the plague of the hail ? The whole of the ten 
plagues cannot have occupied more than a very few 
months. For we are told that Moses was fourscore 
years old when he stood before Pharaoh, and a hundred 
and twenty years old at his death, which took place 
a few weeks before the end of the forty years* wander- 
ing in the wilderness. Assuming no more to be im- 
plied by the term fourscore years old, than that Moses 
was then in his eightieth year, we cannot allow more 
than a very few months for the whole ten plagues. Of 
these the hail was the seventh, it was followed by the 
locusts, and the darkness. Many of the earlier plagues 
must have occupied several days. If, then, we place it 
a month before the Passover, which coincided with the 
flnal plague, the destruction of the firstborn, we cannot 
be greatly in error. In what state would the crops of 
Egypt be a month before the Passover P We have no 
direct clue to Egypt, but as Palestine lay a little farther 
north, we may conclude that the crops in Egypt would 
be a little, and only a little, earlier than those in 
Palestine. When the Jews were in possession of the 
promised land, a sheaf of barley, the firstfruits of the 
barley harvest, was offered on the third day after the 
Passover. The wheat was not reaped till some time 
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later, the firstfruits of the wheat harvest being offered, 
but in the form of a loaf, at the feast of Pentecost. 
A month before the Passover, then, the state of both 
crops in Egypt most have been exactly what it is said 
to have been. Again, when Bahab concealed the spies, 
a few days before the Passover, it was in a heap of 
flax, on the roof of her house. The presence of the 
flax there at that time could not have been anything 
unusual, or it would have excited the suspicions of 
those who were searching for the men. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the flax was gathered in about 
this time. Oat of the four crops, then, mentioned by 
Moses, we can ascertain &om information obtained from 
other passages, that three would be in exactly the state 
which he describes. Of the fourth, the rye, we have 
no information. We see, in this case, how little details 
of the history exactly harmonize with the marks of 
time supplied to us. 

We will take one more instance from the Old Tes- 
tament, a very short, but a very striking one. We 
read (Isaiah vii.) that Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, 
king of Israel, entered into a league against Ahaz, king 
of Judah, that Ahaz was very much alarmed by this con- 
federacy, and that Isaiah was sent by God to encourage 
him. The prophet is directed (ver. 3) to seek him " at 
the end of the conduit of the upper pool, in the high- 
way of the fuller's field." This seems, at first, a very 
unimportant thing to be recorded at all. We may, 
perhaps, think that it was a strange place in which to 
seek for the king; but we see nothing more in the 
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matter. When, however, we look a little more closely 
into it, we find that it gives a wonderful air of reality 
to the whole narrative. But the elucidation is not to 
be found in the history of Ahaz, nor in the prophecy of 
Isaiah. It is in another part of the Bible that we find 
another king, under very similar circumstances, en- 
gaged apparently in the same work which Ahaz was 
superintending. In 2 Chron. xxxiL, we find that when 
Hezekiah saw that Sennacherib was come, and that he 
was purposed to fight against Jerusalem, he took 
counsel with his princes and with his mighty men, to 
stop the waters of the fountains which were without 
the city, saying, " Why should the King of Assyria 
come and find much water P" We now understand 
how Ahaz was probably engaged, and we feel that 
under the circumstances, nothing was more natural 
than that he should be found at a spot where other- 
wise we should not expect to hear of him. 

We will now turn to the New Testament, and take 
two or three examples from it ; and first of all we will 
look at the accounts given by the different evangelists 
of the two miracles wrought by our Lord to feed large 
multitudes. Of these two miracles, the first is recorded 
in all four Gospels, the second only in those of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. In both cases a large quantity 
of fragments was left, and these were gathered into 
baskets. But there is a distinction in the baskets 
used on the two occasions, which is lost sight of in the 
English translation. The word basket, in the accounts 
of the two miracles, in our version, stands for two dif- 
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ferent Greek words, and so for two different kinds of 
baskets. We may make the distinction clearer if, in 
the account of the second miracle, we substitute 
" hampers" for " baskets.*' All four evangelists then 
are agreed in using the word basket in the account of 
the first miracle, and the two who record the second 
miracle are in like manner agreed in using the word 
hamper in their description of it. These two evan- 
gelists record, in addition, a conversation in which our 
Lord alluded to these two miracles. In that discourse 
the same distinction is observed. That the narratives 
are all independent is proved by the variety of the 
details given by the different evangelists, while they 
are in perfect harmony as to the main circumstances. 
If these miracles, then, were truly wrought ; if the dif- 
ferent kinds of baskets were really used, we can un- 
derstand how men, who still had the scene before their 
mind's eye, should agree in using the appropriate words 
to describe the baskets. But how shall we account for 
it if these are four fictitious narratives, and independent 
narratives, too, of events which never had any exist- 
ence, except in the imaginations of the writers ? 

But this is not the only illustration which these 
narratives afford. We are told that the first miracle 
took place a Kttle before the feast of the Passover. At 
that time the grass in Palestine is usually in its most 
luxuriant state ; a little later in the year it is dried up 
by the burning heat. Accordingly, in the account of 
the first miracle, two of the evangelists, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, tell us that our Lord gave orders that 
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the moltitiide should sit down upon the green grass. 
St. John makes no mention of the grass in recording 
the order, but he evidently had it in his mind, for he 
tells US : " Now there was much grass in that place." 
In the accounts of the second miracle, nothing is said 
about the grass, which at that time would be gone. 
Another little coincidence is likely to escape the notice 
of the English reader, because, in the account given 
by St. John, our translators have again employed one 
English word to represent two distinct Greek words. 
If in John vi. 10 we read, " And Jesus said. Make the 
people sit down .... so the men sat down," we shall 
express the distinction. St. Mark and St. Luke tell 
us that the men sat down in ranks and companies by 
fifties and hundreds. AJl the four evangelists tell us 
that there were five thousand men, to which St. Mat- 
thew adds, " besides women and children." We have, 
then, here, a little incident, very contrary to our habits, 
but in perfect accordance with the customs of the east . 
The men sat down by themselves, and, being in com- 
panies, were easily numbered, while the women and 
children stood round, not presuming to sit and eat with 
the men; and, as they were thus unarranged, their 
number was not ascertained. We see how all these 
httle details, gathered out of four different narratives, 
fit into each other, and enable us by their combination 
to realize the whole scene much more completely than 
we could otherwise do. 

In the circumstances attendant on the Crucifixion 
there are some points of the same kind, one or two of 
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which we will notice. The choice of Barabbas, instead 
of our Lord, as the prisoner to whom mercy should be 
shewn, gives us the clue to some of these. That a con- 
victed robber should be chosen instead of One whose 
works of mercy had been witnessed by thousands, and 
Who only five days before had been evidently in great 
favour with the multitude, seems very strange ; what- 
ever allowance we may make for the proverbial fickle- 
ness of the populace, it still seems as if something 
farther were wanted to account for it. But the 
strangeness vanishes, if we have reason to believe that 
the choice was the expression, not of personal* but of 
pohtical preference. St. Mark gives us the first indi- 
cation of this solution. He tells us that Barabbas " lay 
bound with them that had made insurrecHon with him"." 
We know that, from the time when Judea fell under 
the power of the Romans, insurrections were constantly 
taking place. Each leader of these insurrections com- 
monly claimed to be the long-expected Messiah, and 
promised his countrymen deliverance from the Roman 
yoke ; and in spite of repeated disappointments each new 
pretender found many followers. After the first miracle 
of the loaves, we are told that the Jews wished " to 
take our Lord by force and make Him a king **," i.e. to 
put Him at the head of such a movement, but He 
would not allow it. Barabbas, then, had been at the 
head of such an insurrection, which had been crushed. 
The common end of such outbreaks, in such a country 
as Judea, is that those who are not killed or taken 

n Mark xv. 7. «> John vi. 15. 
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prisoners in the first instance, betake themselves to the 
wilder districts, and there maintain their position for 
a time as brigands ; but when this takes place in the 
face of a powerful government, like that of Home, 
death or capture, is sure, in the end, to be the fate of 
all. This latter had been the case now with Barabbas 
and the remains of his followers. Long before this 
our Lord had said, " I am come in My Father's name, 
and ye receive Me not : if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive p.'* If at the very time 
when He said this, Barabbas was gathering his party, 
as would probably be the case, that circumstance would 
give great force to our Lord's words. And if about 
the time of the raising of Lazarus that revolt was 
crushed, we can understand the anxiety expressed by 
the Sanhedrim lest Jesus should become the leader of 
a fresh insurrection, and thus provoke the Romans to 
*'come and take away our place and nation i." Ba- 
rabbas, then, represented expectations very dear to the 
Jews, while our Lord had not only on a former occa- 
sion refused to encourage those expectations, but only 
three days before, He had advised them to do that which 
was, above all other things, hateful to them — " Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's '." We need 
not, then, be surprised that the leaders of the Jews 
found it easy to persuade their countrymen " that they 
should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus •." Another 
very remarkable incident confirms this view. Such in- 

p Jobn y. 43. 4 John xi. 48. ' Matt. xzii. 21. 

■ Matt, xxvii. 20. 
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surrections often draw into their ranks men of high 
principle, but of weak judgment, or scanty informa- 
tion, as well as the refuse of society. If the two 
criminals crucified with our Lord were, as seems likely, 
followers of Barabbas, a new light is thrown on the 
sudden conversion of one of them. He probably be- 
longed to the better class of insurgents ; he was one 
who had been waiting for the consolation of Israel, but 
he had been misguided, and followed a pretender. 
Now, however, when he was thus placed in contact 
with the true Hope of Israel, though it was in the hour 
of His humiliation, his eyes were opened to see and re- 
cognise His claims, and to feel the sin of which he had 
been guilty in following Barabbas. Thus, then, we see 
how the narratives in the Grospels give us indications, 
which if we attend to them, throw great light on two 
of the most remarkable incidents in the Crucifixion'. 

Again, if we carefully compare the accounts which 
the four evangelists give of the Crucifixion, we shall 
see that in the course of it a great change seems to 
have taken place in the feelings of the spectators. We 
are told that, at first, they that passed by reviled Him, 
the chief priests and scribes mocked Him, the soldiers 
mocked Him, offering Him vinegar (the sour wine used 
as a common beverage), i. e., probably holding it up 
before Him, but not moistening His parched lips with 
it. Even the criminals who hung by his side joined in 

t This illustration is suggested by some remarks of Abp. Trench, 
" New Testament Synonyms," sub vocibus KAeim)f and kri<m^. The 
other illustrations are taken from Slant's '* Scripture Coinci- 
dences." 
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the taunts. But, at a later period, all was very dif- 
ferent. One of the thieves implored mercy from Him. 
His cry, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, was misunderstood 
by some of the bystanders as a call for Elias, and the 
multitude evidently did not think it impossible that 
such an appeal might be answered. At His cry, 
" I thirst," instead of mocking, as before, they has- 
tened to relieve Him, and when all was over, the 
multitude, evidently awe- stricken, smote their breasts 
and returned. A still more remarkable change is re- 
corded when we are told that Joseph of Arimathea, 
and Nicodemus, came boldly forward to ask from Pilate 
and to bury the body of Jesus. Tlie previous timidity 
of these two men is put on record, yet now, at a mo- 
ment when the boldest might quail, these two cowardly 
disciples came forward to perform an act which required 
no common courage. A circumstance is mentioned 
in connexion with the Crucifixion, and that, too, a 
miraculous occurrence, which, if it be true, accounts 
for all, though no such connexion is indicated by 
the evaugelists, who do not even call attention to 
the change which took place. That occurrence is the 
darkness which overspread the whole land while the 
Redeemer hung on the cross. That darkness, while it 
filled the hearts of His disciples with wonder and awe, 
must have struck dismay and consternation into His 
enemies. 

These are six instances, selected out of a very 
large number, of the perfect harmony of minute detail 
which runs unobtrusively and naturally through the 
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wLole Scripture narrative, a hannony which no amonnt 
of care would secure in the works of even a single 
writer of fiction, but which would be still less attain- 
able when the works of a number of writers are brought 
together. Had this harmony been the result of artifice, 
supposing such a thing possible, care would have been 
taken to call our attention to it. It can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that we have in the 
Bible authentic narratives of events which have actually 
happened. Of the amount of evidence of this kind, 
which a close scrutiny of the Bible will disclose, we 
have probably as yet a very inadequate idea. Professor 
Blunt, who was the first to point it out, has traced it 
in more than a hundred cases, and as it is a thing which 
does not strike the casual reader, and, in many cases, 
is not even to be detected by examination till the clue 
to it is furnished accidentally, it is probable that many 
more instances are yet to be discovered. In a some- 
what similar investigation. Archdeacon Paley brought 
forward more than a hundred cases in which St. Paul's 
history recorded in the Acts is confirmed and illustrated 
by his own words in the Epistles, and this number has 
since been increased by other inquirers. The reader 
who wishes to form a sound judgment of the value of 
evidence of this kind, is recommended to take one of 
our best works of fiction, and to see if he can trace in 
it anything analogous to these "undesigned coinci- 
dences." He will assuredly fail in the attempt, and it 
will be well if he do not instead meet with some 
startling inconsistencies, as, for instance, when Sir 
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W. Scott places a pair of lovers in the midst of " violets 
and warbling birds and the hawthorn greeny" on the 
morning after St. Michael's nighty i. e. (as the Calendar 
then stood) on the 11th of October, and this, too, so 
far north as in Scotland. 

Another branch of the same class of evidence is the 
identity of character which we may trace whenever we 
have an account of the same individual from the pens 
of different writers. Thus the St. Peter of one Gospel 
is identical with the St. Peter of another, and with the 
St. Peter of the Acts. The idea which we form of 
St. Paul from his Epistles exactly coincides with that 
which we should deduce from his history by St. Luke. 
But this can only be the case when real persons are 
described. This, however, is a branch of evidence 
which we cannot pursue at any great length, since the 
instances in which we have two or more independent 
accounts of the same person are but few. 

We now pass to another characteristic of the writers 
of Holy Scripture, which is a very strong evidence 
both of the genuineness and also of the truthfulness of 
their books ; and that is the perfect candour which 
they exhibit in all cases, a candour which is equally 
remarkable whether they speak of themselves or of 
others. They never attempt to disguise or paUiate their 
own faults or errors, or the failings of those concerning 
whom they write ; nor do they attempt to suppress, or 

« "Lays of the Last Minstrel," i. 22, ii. 25, 27. See a paper in 
the "Englishman's Review" (Rivingtons), July, 1865, for some of 
the slips of this kind which occur in Sir V\r. Scott's works. 
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to keep in the background, truths which would be un- 
palatable to their readers, or circumstances which Aight 
seem at first sight to give an air of improbability to 
their narrative. Thus Moses tells us of his own fault, 
and of its punishment ; he records the failings of his 
brother Aaron, his sister Miriam, and of his nephews, 
Nadab and Abihu. David is set before us as the man 
after God's own heart, yet no attempt is made to con- 
ceal or to excuse his terrible sin. On the contrary, it 
is set before us with all its aggravations, and the bitter 
lifelong chastisement by which it was followed is mi- 
nutely traced out. Solomon was the great king of the 
Jewish nation ; his reign was a period to which Jews 
of every age looked back with 'pride ; but we are 
honestly told how, after the marvellous favours which 
God had bestowed upon him, he yet in his old age al- 
lowed the love of strange women to lead him into 
idolatry. Such a fact is not only very discreditable to 
Solomon himself, but it tends to throw an air of im- 
probability over the whole narrative. That a king, 
who had been blessed by God with wisdom, beyond 
that possessed by any other man, should be guilty of 
such folly; that he in whose presence Jehovah had 
visibly descended, in a cloud of glory, to take pos- 
session of the house which had been built for His 
worship, should turn away from t|jat worship to build 
temples to idols, seems almost incredible. It tempts 
us to regard the accounts of the gift of wisdom, and of 
the marvels which attended the dedication of the 
temple, as fictions. And the sacred historians must 
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have felt that this would be the case, yet they made 
no attempt to disguise the fact. 

And this is the case with the history, not only of 
individuals, but also of the nation at large. The con- 
duct which is ascribed to the Jews from first to last 
is all but incredible. On the one hand we are told 
of the stupendous miracles which were wrought for 
their deliverance from Egypt, of the highway which 
was opened for them through the midst of the sea, of 
the manna which morning by morning fell round about 
their tents to supply them with food, of the water 
which at Moses' command gashed &om the rock to 
quench their thirst, of the awful voice which they 
heard out of the clouds of fire which enveloped the 
top of Mount Sinai ; and yet wellnigh in the same 
page we read how in spite of all these wonders, when- 
ever a fresh difficulty arose, their hearts failed them 
directly, as if they had had no experience of the power 
and the readiness of their God to help them; how 
they sank down in despair, and talked of returning 
into Egypt ; and how, while the tokens of the Divine 
Presence were still visible on the Mount, while the 
voice which uttered the Ten Commandments was stiU 
ringing in their ears, they could yet say to Aaron, 
" Make us gods to go before us, for as for this Moses, 
that brought us up out of the land of Egy|)t, we wot 
not what is become of him;" and how Aaron, who 
had been with Moses in the Mount, and bad seen the 
God of Israel, complied with their request : and again 
how, when He Who had so wonderfully delivered them 
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out of the land of Egypt, bade them go up and take 
possession of the land which He had promised and 
was ready to give them, they were panic-stricken, and 
refused to go. . Now these things seem absolutely 
incredible ; no one who was writing a fictitious narra- 
tive, which he wished to pass for truth, would have 
ventured to make such statements. We can only 
account for them by the supposition that they were 
notoriously true. And this argument becomes far 
more forcible when we remember that the narrative 
was written, not for strangers, but for the very peo- 
ple whose disobedience, and unbelief, and ingratitude, 
and cowardice, it depicts in such lively colours ; and 
that the narrative was accepted by them, and ever 
after preserved by their descendants as one of their 
most cherished possessions^ Is it for a moment to be 
believed that a tale, so fall of statements which co- 
vered their ancestors with disgrace, should be accepted 
and reverenced by any people, as the Jews reverence 
the Pentateuch, unless they were perfectly sure that 
it was what it professed to be, an authentic record of 
the early history of their nation P 

And what is true of the Pentateuch is true of all 
the Old Testament. Never was there a history con- 
taining so little to the credit, so much to the discredit 
of those to whom it relates, as the history of the Jews ; 
and in connexion with the history we have the writ- 
ings of the prophets, who continually reproach them 
with the faults described in the history. Would any 
forger dare to attempt to palm off spurious documents 
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of suck a kind on any nation as their own authentic 
records P Would any nation accept such documents 
as genuine unless they were fully satisfied that they 
were so ? 

In the New Testament this same candour is equally 
apparent. The Apostles record matters which tend 
to discredit them, as readily as those which are in 
their favour. They admit their own faults and fail- 
ings. They tell us of their unbelief, of their inability 
to understand their Master's teaching, of their slow- 
ness of heart to believe all that the prophets had 
spoken, of the unparalleled treachery of one of their 
number, of the cowardly denial by another, of the de- 
sertion of their Master in the hour of His peril by 
them all. They do not conceal from us that one of 
their number at first doubted the truth of the Resur- 
rection, and that the same doubt was entertained even 
by some of those to whom our Lord exhibited Himself 
on the mountam in Gralilee. They record the impor- 
tant fact that the unbelief of the great mass of the Jews 
was not overcome by the miracles wrought in their 
presence, but that when they could not deny that 
a miracle had been performed, they ascribed it to the 
operation of evil spirits. All these ai*e things which 
a forger, who wished his story to be believed, would 
have kept carefully out of sight. 

We see, then, in Holy Scripture three great internal 
marks of genuineness. The different documents of 
which it is composed confirm each other; there is per- 
fect harmony not only in the main facts, but in all the 
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minor details of the histoiy, with constant indications 
of that undercurrent of events which is to be found in 
every true history, but never in fiction ; and thirdly, 
the whole writings bear the plainest marks of candour 
and fairness. It is utterly impossible that any, much 
less all of these characteristics should be found in any 
collection of spurious writings. 



CHAP. III. 

EVIDENCE 001011110170 THE TESTIMONY OP THE 
CHtnaCH AS TO THE IN8PIEA.TI0K OF HOLY SCEIP- 
TUBE. 

§ 1. Internal Evidence, 

We have seen how the consistency which is to be 
fonnd in all the details of the historical portions of 
Holy Scripture, is a strong proof that these narratives 
are genuine, and that the men who wrote them, wrote 
from a personal knowledge of the events wliich they 
recorded. We now pass to another consideration of 
the same kind, but of more extensive application, and 
of still deeper importance. The Bible consists of 
a number of documents which, we may now take it 
for proved, were written at intervals during a period 
of nearly sixteen hundred years, and of course by 
many different authors. If, then, we find that one 
harmonious plan runs through the whole, that that 
plan was dimly shadowed forth at first, that it was 
gradually developed with increasing clearness as time 
rolled on, but that it was not perfectly revealed, nor 
clearly understood, till the last fifty years of that 
period had commenced, and that when that final deve- 
lopment took place, much that had previously seemed 
strange and mysterious, became clear and plain, while 

s2 
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tlie whole scheme, from first to last, was found to be 
perfectly consistent and harmonious, we have a phe- 
nomenon which it is plainly out of the power of man 
to produce. We are sure that such a work could not 
have been accomplished by a succession of men, acting 
independently of each other, through that long course 
of years ; there must have been some hidden link 
which bound them all together, some higher power at 
work superintending and directing their progress; a 
power which at first laid down the plan of the whole, 
and then marked out for each individual worker his 
share in the mighty scheme, and moulded %ach indi- 
vidual part so as to fit it for the place which it was to 
occupy in the completed work. Of such a superintend- 
ing power we maintain that the Bible gives abundant 
tokens, shewing that it is the work, not of man, but 
of God, to whom all His works are known from the 
foundation of the world ; or, to use the words of the 
Nicene Creed, that it was the Holy Ghost *^ who spake 
by the prophets." 

We can never thoroughly understand the Old Testa- 
ment, till we study it by the light of the New Testa- 
ment. When we take the Old Testament alone, we 
find in it many interesting narratives, many excellent 
laws, many useful rules for the guidance of life, many 
utterances of religious feeling which wonderfully supply 
our own needs, many mysterious hints of some wonder- 
ful display of mercy to be made at a future period ; 
but we cannot grasp it as a whole, we do not see the 
coherence of its parts, or discover their significance ; 
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we miglit imagine tliat a great deal of it might have 
been omitted, without in any way detracting from its 
value. And this is especially the case with the Mosaic 
ritual When we look at it apart from the New 
Testament, we feel the force of St. Peter's description 
of it, as " a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear*."' But directly we view it in the light 
which the New Testament throws upon it, we begin 
to find that every detail of every rite had an object 
and a meaning, We may not be able to trace the 
significance of every minute part, but we can trace out 
so much of it everywhere, that no doubt is left on our 
minds as to its existence in points where, probably, 
nothing but our own ignorance prevents us from dis- 
cerning it. If we compare the first three chapters 
of Genesis, with the last three chapters of the Revela- 
tion, we cannot but be struck with the wonderful way 
in which the close of the whole dispensation answers 
to its opening. Moses sets before us the first creation 
with its Paradise, and in it the great river and the tree 
of life, and its occupants, the first Adam and his wife 
Eve formed from his opened side, with the serpent 
introducing sin and misery. St. John presents us 
with the new creation, and its Paradise, (the new Jeru- 
salem,) with its river of life, and its tree of life ; the 
place of the first Adam taken by the second Adam, 
the Lord from heaven, with His bride, the Lamb's 
wife, formed like Eve out of His pierced side ; but the 
old serpent is cast out, and there is no longer the 

* Acts XT. 10. 
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flaming sword to keep the way of the tree of life. 
In effect, the close of the Bible sets before us the per- 
fect restoration, with intensely increased glory, of 
that state of things the ruin of which is recorded in 
its opening, and all that comes between is gradually 
preparing the way for the final result ^. We see how, 
in the mysterious promise made to our first parents, 
the whole of the wonders of mercy recorded in the 
New Testament lay hidden, just as the future oak 
lies hidden in the little germ contained in the acorn ; 
and how, as the ages rolled on, the one great plan 
was continually unfolding itself, how at one time it 
was set forth by typical acts, at another by typical 
persons, at a third by mysterious prophecies ; how the 
course of the world was ever being ordered to prepare 
the way for it, and how that ritual itself which seemed 
to be so burdensome, was not only in all its details a 
continued prophecy of it, but was also designed to form, 
as it were, the very alphabet of that typical or figura- 
tive language, by which alone those spiritual truths, 
which it was essential to man's restoration that he 
should know, could be communicated to a being who, 
by his sin, had shut himself out from intercourse with 
the spiritual world. 

Thus, for instance, we see a long succession of per- 
sons, each of whom, in his own life, foreshadowed 
some part of the great salvation hereafter to be accom- 
plished, some event in the Saviour's life, some point 

b Wordsieorth's Greek Testament, note on Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 
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in His perfect character. We have the righteous Abel 
cruelly slain by his brother, and that brother forthwith 
driven out from the presence of God. We have Isaac, 
the child of promise, bom when experience pointed to 
such a birth as impossible, and the same Isaac offered 
to Gk>d as a sacrifice, and in a figure received again 
from the dead. We have Joseph rabed from the pit 
and from the prison-house to sit on the throne 'of 
Egypt, and the same Joseph, and Moses, after being 
rejected by their brethren, sent by Grod to be rulers 
and deliverers of those brethren. We have David 
raised to the kingdom after years of suffering and 
persecution, and Jonah restored to the world after 
he had been three days in the belly of the fish. And 
as it is with persons, so also is it with the general 
history of the Jews; each part had its significance; 
it foreshadowed some part of the history of Christ and 
His Church, so that prophecies which seemed only to 
point to the near history of the Jews, are found upon 
examination to have received only an incomplete fulfil- 
ment in the events to which they were primarily re- 
ferred, but to have been completely accomplished in 
the kingdom of Christ. Thus in the twenty-second 
Psalm, there can be no doubt that the primary inten- 
tion is a description of David's own sufferings; in 
Isaiah xxxii. the first reference is to the reign of 
Hezekiah, and the overthrow of the Assyrians. When 
they are viewed in this light, however, the language 
of these passages seems wonderfully overstrained and 
exaggerated ; it can be accounted for only by a refer- 
ence to the hyperbolical language commonly employed 
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in the East. But all sense of hyperbole or exaggera- 
tion vanishes when we tnm to the New Testament, 
and see how every word and every figure was to have 
its full and perfect accomplishment in Him who, while 
He was '* a Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief," 
was also " thfe King of righteousness and the King of 
peace." And this double application is possible, be- 
cause some part of the character and history of the 
Messiah was foreshadowed in the histories of Hezekiah 
and of David. 

Or, again, to turn to the ceremonial law. Its every 
sacrifice was a type of the one great sacrifice ; while 
in the offering of the Paschal Lamb, and in the cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement, th^ details of that 
great offering for sin were more especially brought out. 
The laws with reference to leprosy placed before men's 
eyes a vivid representation of the inconceivable loath- 
someness of sin, while the sprinkling of blood, and the 
washing with water, which accompanied the recovery 
from that terrible disease, taught men how they must 
be delivered from the guilt of sin by the atoning blood, 
and cleansed from its defilement by the purifying Spirit. 
To shed this light upon the old law was one great ob- 
ject of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and when we study 
that law in the light thus afforded, it becomes perfectly 
clear that the whole Gospel must have been in the 
mind of Him by whom the Jewish law was given. So 
wonderful is this correspondence, that the relation be- 
tween the New Testament and the Old has been com- 
pared to that existing between a scientific treatise and 

he plates by which it is illustrated, 
c 
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And yet, it cannot by any possibility be asserted, 
tbat the New Testament is the natural outgrowth and 
development of the Old. For though the Old Testa- 
ment was committed to the keeping of the Jewish 
nation, and the Christian Church sprung up in the 
bosom of that nation, yet it was not the work of the 
Jews as a whole. It was founded by a few members 
of that race, and it grew up and filled the earth; but it 
did so in spite of the most strenuous opposition of the 
mass of the nation, and that opposition was grounded 
on the circumstance that the fundamental facts and 
principles of the Church were completely opposed to 
the views which the Jews in general took of the mean- 
ing of their saqred writings. It was because they did 
not believe that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah for 
whom they were looking, that they did to Him the very 
things which the prophets declared that the Messiah 
should suffer at their hands. 

And if the Jews, as a nation, were thus mistaken as 
to the meaning of their sacred books, can we believe 
that the few unlearned and ignorant men, by whom the 
Church was founded, could, by their own unaided 
powers, have devised a scheme, by which such a vast 
number of promises, and types, and prophecies, scat- 
tered through thirty-nine different books, should receive 
a perfect accomplishment ? And it is to be remarked 
that many of these prophecies especially were of such 
widely different, and often apparently opposite signi- 
ficance, that it seemed hardly possible to conceive 
beforehand that they should receive their accomplish- 

73 
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ment in the same Pei^on. Who, for instance, could 
imagine that He who is spoken of in Isaiah ix. by the 
titles, "Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace," is the same 
Being who, in Isaiah liii., is described as *' a Man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief ;" or that He who, 
in Psalm Ixix. utters the plaintive cry " Save me, O 
God, for the waiters are come in even unto My soul," 
could be He of whom it is said, in Psalm Ixxii., "All 
kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall 
serve Him ? " Or who, again, could have thought that 
the ten simple precepts contained in the Decalogue, 
carried in them the whole of that sublime code of 
ethics of which the Sermon on the Mount was the first 
promulgation P We cannot conceive that any body of 
men, however wise and lepned, much less a set of 
illiterate Galilean peasants, should thus succeed in de- 
vising fulfilments of prophecies, and reconciliations of 
apparent contradictions, which should all blend in one 
harmonious scheme. We can only account for the 
phenomenon on the supposition that the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, with all the events which they 
record, were produced under the superintending and 
overruling power of One Master Mind, and that Mind, 
which could thus direct the thoughts, the words, and 
the actions of men, during the long period of sixteen 
hundred years, could have been none other than the 
Mind of God. 

There is another very remarkable phenomenon in 
the Bible, which can be accounted for only on the sup- 
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position that the writers were conscious that they were 
not giting expression to their own ideas, but were 
simply recording the utterances of a higher authority. 
This is the fearlessness with which they propound 
statements which seem. to be inconsistent with each 
other, and even contradictory. A merely human author 
who wishes his writings to be accepted by his fellow 
men, is usually cautious to avoid anything which looks 
like self-contradiction ; if he feels himself bound to 
make statements which seem to be incompatible with 
each other, he is sure to indicate in some way or other 
the considerations by which he beKeves that they may 
be brought into harmony. If he could not succeed in 
harmonizing them, or, at least, in discovering some 
possibility that they might really be harmonious, it 
would be a proof to himself, as well as to others, that 
there was some error, some fallacy in his views. In 
all cases which lie vidthin the scope of the unaided 
human intellect, this would be a just conclusion. But 
the case is very different when we come to contemplate 
a revelation from an infinite Being to one whose facul- 
ties are very limited. In such a revelation there must 
be many things which such a recipient could not grasp 
in their entireness *. He would only be able to appre- 
hend a part here and a part there, and many of these 
parts might seem to be inconsistent, because the links 
which connected them were hidden. A man, then, 
who was conscious that he was the organ of such a 
revelation, would be prepared to accept these diffi- 

« Butler's " Analogy," Part i. chap. vil. 
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culties as matters, not of reason, but of faith. He 
would accept them, not on the verdict of his own 
judgment, but on the authority of Him by whom the 
revelation was made, and he would expect his readers 
to do the same, and consequently, he would state them 
just as he received them^ without any attempt at ex- 
planation. 

Many such things there are in Holy Scripture, — ^not 
discrepancies between two different writers, which 
might give us reason to doubt the authority of those 
writers, — but apparent inconsistencies pervading the 
whole book, and often to be found in both their aspects 
in the writings of a single individual. Such, for in- 
stance, are the existence of evil within the dominions 
of an all-wise, all-holy, and all-powerful Qod ; the co- 
existence of man's free will with the foreknowledge and 
omnipotence of God; and, above all, those apparent 
contradictions which cluster around the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. Of the existence of such apparent 
contradictions in their w^tings, the sacred authors 
could not but have been conscious, but they go on their 
way without any attempt at apology or explanation ; 
they state the fact or the doctrine as they received it, 
and they leave it for their disciples to accept it in the 
same way and on the same authority. This appears to 
be inexplicable on any supposition except the one that 
they were conscious of being the mouthpieces of a su- 
perior intelligence. 

We now come to another branch of the internal 
evidence, on which we xsannot pronounce a judgment 
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with, the same confidence which we have felt hitherto, 
)iLt which, neyertheless, is too important and too valu- 
able to be wholly passed over. It is, in fact, essential, 
[t is the combination of this evidence, imperfect as it 
s, with that afforded by miracles, which gives ns the 
nil assurance that Christianity is a revelation from 
jk)d. This evidence arises from the nature of the 
evelationa made to us in the sacred volume. We are 
lot by any means competenf judges of what a reve- 
ation from God should be, or what it ought to contain, 
[f we were, we should not be in need of a revelation at 
dl; we could find out for ourselves all that we re- 
quired. But still we are not utterly unable to form 
K)me judgment on a revelation when it is presented to 
IS. There are questions which have exercised the 
ninds of men of reflection in all ages and in all lands. 
i^Tiat is our origin P and what our destiny ? Whence 
lave we come, and whither are we going ? What is 
ihe cause of the strange mixture of good and evil which 
ve see aU around us ; nay more, which we find within 
IS P What is the meaning of those mysterious yearn- 
ngs for some unknown good which at times takes pos- 
lession of our souls P Such questions as these have 
breed themselves on the minds of men at all times ; 
hey have given occasion to the anxious researches of 
he most profound philosophers ; but no satisfactory 
iDswer to them has been discovered. It is in the Bible, 
ind in the Bible alone, that we find a key which will 
inlock at least a portion of these mysteries. Now let 
LS assume that the accounts of the origin and fall of 
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mail; contained in the first three chapters of Genesis^ 
are true ; that God created man in EUs own image^ and 
that man, by transgression, fell from his high estate ; 
and we not only have a clue to a large part (though 
not the whole) of these mysteries, but we are also led 
on to another view of the subject. Man is a ruin, but 
he is the ruin of something noble and glorious ; it may 
be that all traces of his former grandeur are not en- 
tirely lost ; he may still be able to recognise the voice 
of God when He speaks to him; the harmonies of 
heaven may still awaken a responsive chord in his soul. 
And now, assuming the possibility of such a thing, let 
us again approach the Bible, and try the experiment. 
Does it awaken any such response within us ? As- 
suredly it does. Even those whom the strong grasp of 
evil habits and passions holds back from obedience, are 
yet constrained to confess that the law which it lays 
down is a good law ; that no scheme of philosophy, no 
code of morals, which the wisdom of man has ever de- 
vised, can enter into comparison with it. All human 
ethics are immeasurably inferior. And it is not only 
good in itself, but it shews a profound acquaintance 
with human nature in all its failings, all its weakness, 
and all its wants ; an acquaintance which human wis- 
dom, unaided, has never yet attained. We look into 
it, and it reveals to us deep secrets of our own hearts- 
mysteries of our own consciousness, of which, till thus 
instructed, we were entirely ignorant, or at all events 
had but an indistinct perception, but the reality of 
which we at once recognise. It brings to us when in 
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trouble comfort and support which we should never 
have anticipated, but which, when they are thus pre- 
sented to us, we know and feel to be real comfort, firm 
support. It sets before us objects of pursuit which 
we should not have found out for ourselves, but which, 
when set before us, we cannot but acknowledge to be 
worthy and noble. 

Now there is no other book in the world which does 
this. All the systems of morality which philosophy 
has devised fall infinitely short of that contained in the 
Bible. The highest heathen moralists saw no harm in 
actions which the Bible t^lls us are deadly sins, and 
which our consciences, when thus appealed to, re- 
cognise as such; and, on the other hand, our con- 
sciences also confirm the statement of the Bible, when 
it teaches us to regard many things as virtues of the 
highest class, which those same moralists regarded as 
contemptible weaknesses, such as humility, forbearance, 
and the forgiveness of injuries. 

If, then, we find that the relations between the Bible 
and the human conscience are in exact agreement with 
what that same book teaches us as to the origin and 
present condition of man, are we not justified in re- 
garding that account as the true one ? And if further 
we find a something within us which recognises in the 
Bible an immeasurable superiority to all merely human 
compositions, and an acquaintance with the secrets of 
man's heart which man has never yet attained, are we 
not further justified in believing that that book must 
have had for its author One greater than man ; that 
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He, who thus reads the secrets of our hearts, can be 
no other than He 'Ho whom all hearts are open, all de- 
sires known, and from whom no secrets are hid P " 

# 

I § 2. The Evidence arising ftom the Fulfilment of 

Prophecy, 

The last part of the evidence for the inspiration of 
the Bible on which we shall have to dwell is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. If it can be shewn that in the 
Bible there are many predictions of future events; 
that these predictions are of such a character that they 
clearly could not be the productions of merely human 
foresight ; and if there can be no doubt that they were 
delivered and committed to writing long before the 
occurrence of the events to which they refer, and that 
they have been fulfilled, not merely in their broad out- 
lines, but in the minutest detaib, then there can be no 
doubt that the works in which they occur are not the 
mere works of man, but must have been dictated by 
Him who alone can foresee, as He alone can control 
the course of events-. And if, as is the case in many 
instances, these prophecies are in the course of fulfil- 
ment now, under our own eyes, they supply to us evi- 
dence of just the same kind as that which miracles af- 
forded to those who witnessed them. 

The prophecies may, for our purpose, be divided into 
three classes. There are some in which the prophecy 
and its fulfilment are recorded in the same part of the . 
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; prophecies relating to the Jews which, with 
fulfihuent, are recorded in the Old Testament, 
in the same book ; and prophecies of our Lord, 
rning His death and resurrectioni which, with 
fulfihnent, are in like manner recorded in the 
els. Secondly, there are Old Testament pro- 
es, the fulfilment of which is ' recorded in the 
Testament ; and thirdly, prophecies contained in 
parts of the Bible, the fulfilment of which is to 
u^d in the books of uninspired writers — ^as his- 
is and travellers. All three classes are equally 
)le ; but, as we could not use those of the first 
without previously entering into the proof that 
)rophecies were actually delivered before the oc- 
nce of the events to which they referred, (a proof 
li, though perfectly clear, would yet occupy con- 
able space) ; and, as the second and third classes 
re no such preliminary investigation, and as they 
[y abundant material for our purpose, we will 
ae our attention to them. 

e have already seen, in the last section, something 
le fulfilment of prophecy in the Gospel history, 
I we were engaged in tracing the harmony which 
sts between the Old and New Testament, for the 
e of the Old is, in fact, a prophecy of the New 
iment. But we will now take a few of these pro- 
les and group them together, that we may be the 
T able to judge of their collective force, 
e will begin with the most ancient prophecy of 
the promise that a Saviour should in due time 
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come to man's rescue*. That Saviour is described 
under a remarkable expression, used only in this par- 
ticular instance. He is called not "the seed of the 
man/* but the "seed of the woman;" and this an- 
nouncement of the miraculous character of our Sa- 
viour's birth is repeated by Isaiah and Jeremiah*. 
Then we are told that the Great Deliverer should be 
bom of the family of David'; that His birthplace 
should be Bethlehem », but that the earlier manifesta- 
tions of His glory should be in Galilee^; that He 
should come while the second temple was standing *, 
and should be preceded by a very remarkable fore- 
runner''. We are told of the absence of .all pomp and 
splendour in His life \ of the remarkable miracles which 
He was to perform "•, of the opposition which would be 
made to Him ", of His rejection by the Jews ®, of His 
betrayal by one whom He had admitted to the closest 
intimacy with Himself ', of the price which the traitor 
was to receive, and the use which was to be made of 
it *» ; of the iniquity of His pretended trial ', of tjie in- 
sults which should be heaped upon Him, and of His 
patient submission to them all • ; of the manner in 
which He should be put to death, a method of execu- 
tion never used by the Jews * ; of the criminals who 

d Geo. iii. 15. • Isa. vii. 14; Jer. xxxi. 22. ' Ps. czzxii. 
11 ; Isa. xi. 1 ; Jer. xxiii. 5. e Micah v. 2. ^ Isa. ix. 1. 

See Lowth's Translation. * Haggai ii. 7—9 ; Mai. iii. 1. k Isa, 
xl. 1 ; Mai. iii. 1, iy. 5. ^ Isa. xlii. 2. » jga. xzxy. 5^6. 

» Ps. ii. 1—3. «> Isa. liii. 1, 2. p Pa. xli. 9. q Zech. 

xi. 12, 13. ' Isa. liii. 8. Lowth*s Translation. ■ Isa. 1. 6. 

* mnb. xxi. 9, compared with John iii. 14 ; Ps. zzil. 16. 
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shoold be crucified with ELim *, of the division of His 
garments among the executioners ', of the vinegar and 
gall which should be offered to Blm ^, of the piercing 
of His side \ while His legs should not be broken like 
those of His fellow-sufferers ', of His burial by a rich 
man^ of His resurrection on the third day % of His 
final triumph **, of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
which should follow His ascension into heaven % and 
of the consequent extension of the Church throughout 
the world '. 

Now, it does not in any way detract from the force 
of this evidence, that many of these prophecies were 
spoken in the first instance vrith reference to other 
persons, and were in some sort fulfilled in their history, 
because, as we have seen, many of the persons, whose 
history we read in the Old Testament, were, in some 
events of their lives, types of the Great Deliverer. 
Each temporary deliverer, whom God sent to His 
people, bore upon him some of the distinguishing 
marks which were to be found in the Great Deliverer. 
A prophecy, therefore, which had reference to some 
part of Christ's history which had thus been typified, 
roust have had some sort of fulfilment in the history 
of the type ; but we never find that tliis first accom- 
plishment completely satisfies the words of the pro- 

o Isa. liii. 9, 12. » Ps. xxii. 18. y Ps. Ixix. 21. « Zech. 
zii. 10. • Ezod. xii. 46 ; Numb. iz. 12 ; Psalm xxxiv. 20. 

b Isa. liii. 9. Lowth's Translation. « Ps. xvi. 10 ; Isa. xxvi. 

19; Hosea vi. 2 ; Jonah i. 17. * Ps. xxii. 22—81 ; Ixlx. 30— 

S6 ; Isa. liii. 10—12. • Ps. Ixviii. IS ; Joel ii. 28—32. ' Isa. 
xliz. 6 ; Ix. throughout. 
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pbecy ; if that first fulfilment were the only one, we 
could only justify the prophecy by a reference to the 
hyperbolical language so commonly used in the East ; 
but as the best of men could be only a partial and im- 
perfect type of Him, so this fulfilment of the prophecy 
could only be partial and imperfect. One prophecy had 
its partial fulfilment in one man, another in another 
man ; but in the person of Jesus of Nazareth all these 
prophecies converge, and all receive their perfect and 
literal fulfilment. 

Nor can any doubt be thrown either on the genuine- 
ness of the prophecies, or on the facts in which it is 
asserted that they were fulfilled. It has been already 
shewn that the Old Testament must have been com- 
pleted at least two centuries before the times of the 
New Testament, because it was then translated into 
Ghreek ; and that it was, and has been ever since, in the 
keeping of the bitterest enemies of the Christian fsdth. 
And it has also been shewn that the books of the New 
Testament were, beyond all question, written and pub- 
lished in the first century, when there must have been 
numbers of people living who could have detected and 
exposed any false statement ; and, in the position in 
which the Church was placed during the first three 
centuries, any proved falsehood in its public documents 
must have been fatal to it. But we have no record 
that any such charge was ever brought against these 
books. The enemies of Christianity, so far as we can 
judge from the fragments of their writings which are 
left, admitted the facts recorded in the Gospels, and 
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directed their efforts to explain them away, (as when 
they ascribed Christ's miracles to magic,) or to shew 
that equally great prodigies had been wrought by 
heathen philosophers. 

Nor, again, can it be alleged that these prophecies 
in any way brought about their own fulfilment, as 
would have been the case if those by whose acts they 
were fulfOled had acted with the intention of fulfilling 
them. For their fulfilment, so far as it was the work 
of man, was the work of men who were either in total 
ignorance of them, or so blinded by their prejudices, 
that they coidd not perceive that, by the very things 
they were doing, they were proving themselves to be 
in the wrong. When Augustus issued his decree for 
the taxation of the whole world* he little thought of the 
effect which that decree would have on the birthplace 
of the Child of a lowly maiden, in a distant province of 
his empire; nor, when the soldiers cast lots for His 
garments, had they any intention of fulfilling a prophecy 
which had been uttered a thousand years before ; while 
the Jews acted as they did, because they did not believe 
that He was the person to whom it had been predicted 
that they should act so. 

Here, however, we are met with a difficulty. If 
these prophecies were so perfectly fulfilled in the case 
of our Lord, how was it that the Jews did not recog- 
nise their fulfilment, and at once acknowledge Him as 
the Messiah P To this we may reply, in the first place, 
that it was the declared purpose of God, for reasons 
inscrutable to us, that the Jews should act as they did ; 
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and that their rejection of Him was one of the marks 
by which the Messiah was to be known, so that their 
acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth would have been 
a plain proof that He was not the Messiah. 

But the eternal purpose of God did not in any way 
interfere with their free will; and therefore we may 
look for secondary causes, by which their will was in- 
fluenced, and by which this rejection is accounted for, 
in a purely human point of view. Of these we may 
notice two. In the first place, the prophecies which 
pointed to the Messiah spoke of Him under two very 
different and apparently contradictory characters. In 
some of them He was described as suffering, in others 
as triumphant. Until we are enlightened by the event, 
it is very hard for us to believe that the glorious per- 
son spoken of in the 21st Psalm is the same person 
whose sufferings are described in the 22nd Psalm. 
Even the Apostles, with all the advantages of their 
Master's teaching, found it very hard to realize the 
true significance and mutual relation of these pro- 
phecies. And at the time when our Lord came there 
were circumstances which naturally led the Jews to 
fix their attention exclusively oji one class of these 
predictions — ^those which represented the Messiah as 
a conquering prince, to whom all the nations of the 
world should be subject. For at that time the Romans 
were pressing upon them more hardly every successive 
year; the yoke of bondage was being more firmly 
clasped on their necks ; the iron was entering into their 
very soul ; the only consolation which they could find 
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was in the hope of the immediate coming of the Messiah 
to remove the yoke from off their own necks, and to 
enable them to place it on the necks of their oppressors. 
Under snch circomstances it was not to be expected 
that their minds wonld dwell mnch npon prophecies 
which spoke of one who shonld be meek and lowly in 
heart, who shonld be led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and be dumb as a sheep before her shearers. It was 
the prediction of one who shonld mle the nations with 
a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a potter's 
vessel, which alone went home to their hearts. Had 
onr blessed Lord presented Himself to them in that 
character, they would have been ready to follow Him 
to the death, as, in fact, they did follow many im- 
postors, each of whom pretended to be the Messiah, 
and attempted to raise an insurrection against the 
Bomans ; and, on one occasion, when they had been 
astonished by one of His mighty works, they did in 
like manner attempt to take Him by force and make 
Him a king ?, i. e., to set Him at the head of such an 
insurrection. But when He prevented this, and when 
instead of this He bade them " Render unto Csesar the 
things which are Caesar's," their whole soul revolted at 
the thought. 

But, in addition to this, we must remember, that 
these fulfilments of prophecy, all of which we can re- 
cognise in the course of a few hours' study of our 
Bibles, were not thus presented to the Jews, even had 
they been watching for them. They were spread over 

e John Ti. 15. 
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a period of more than thirty years, they took place in 
different localities, and in the presence of different 
persons. There were very few, if there were any, who 
were cognisant of the whole of them, and even those 
who witnessed the greatest number of them, and who 
were watching their Master with the closest and most 
affectionate attention, did not in many instances notice 
these things at the time ; nor did they nnderstand their 
significance till, after His resurrection, their Lord 
opened their understandings to understand the Scrip- 
tures ; and then they remembered *' that these things 
were written of Him, and that they had done these 
things unto Him." There is, therefore, not so much 
reason for surprise that the Jews, with that bias which 
their minds had then received, should have been blind 
to events, which to us appear so marvellous. 

In the New Testament, then, we have the clear and 
unquestionable fulfilment of a vast series of prophecies 
and prophetical types, scattered over the whole of the 
Old Testament. We will now notice a few instances 
of prophecies contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fulfilment of which may be read in general 
history, or is matter of notoriety at the pres^it day. 
Among the prophetical books of the Old Testament, 
there is one in which the prophecies are so remarkably 
clear, and their fulfilment so notorious, that the enemies 
of Christianity were driven to the assertion that the 
prophecy was written after the events which it pre- 
tended to foretel ; and that the writer threw the history 
into the form of a prophecy just as was done by Virgil 
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in the 6tli Book of the -^neid, or by Gray in his ode 
called " The Bard." That book is the Book of the 
Prophet Daniel. Fortunately for our purpose the ob- 
jection is a very old one. It was made by Porphyry in 
the middle of the third century, and it is at all events 
available to prove that the book was in existence at 
that time, and that the latest date to which Porphyry 
ascribed it was the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 
150 B.C. ; either because there was then in existence 
evidence that the book was at least four centuries old, 
so strong that he could not gainsay it ; or because the 
fulfilment of those prophecies which referred to a later 
period was not sufficiently developed to excite any dis- 
trust in his mind. We have, therefore, an unimpeach- 
able witness that in the middle of the third century the 
Book of Daniel was, and had long been, in existence. 
The theory, then, by which the earlier prophecies were 
accounted for, is not available for any prophecies re- 
ferring to a period later than a.d. 250. But siuce that 
time the fourth great monarchy of Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream has been dashed in pieces, and from its ruins all 
the kingdoms of modern Europe (except those on the 
north-east) have been formed, and the stone cut out 
without hands has grown and is growing, and will soon 
completely fill the earth. Here, then, are two prophe- 
cies which, on Porphyry's own shewing, were written 
ages before the events to which they refer could have 
been anticipated by human foresight. 

There is another very remarkable prophecy of Daniel, 
the fulfilment of which we can see with our own eyes. 

G 
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It is one in which he describes the state of the world 
in the latter days. " Many/* he says, " shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased^." Is it 
possible to put together a dozen words in any language 
which shall give a more graphic account of the state of 
the civilized world at the present time? And these 
words, even by the admission of Porphyry, were of 
very ancient date sixteen centuries ago. We have, 
then, in this book, at least three remarkable prophecies 
which have been fulfilled since the time when we know, 
by the testimony of an enemy, that they were already 
written — the downfall of the Eoman Empire, and that 
fall something very different from the fate of its three 
predecessors, since it was not swallowed up in a greater 
succeeding empire, but was dissolved into a number of 
separate kingdoms ; the gradual spread of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the world ; and the wonderful 
mental and bodily activity of the last age. Are these 
things to be accounted as mere fortunate guesses P Or 
are they the result of a foresight which, though won- 
derful, was still only human 1 Surely neither supposi- 
tion is tenable. They are nothing less than true pro- 
phecies ; and if the book contains some unquestionable 
prophecies, then Porphyry's whole argument falls to 
the ground; and we have no reason for disbelievihg 
the statement, well attested as it is, that the book is 
the genuine work of a man who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. Porphyry's objection attests the 
accuracy with which it describes the events which oc- 

^ Daniel xii. 4. 
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cnrred from that time to 150 B.C. ; and we have, there- 
fore, in it a series of prophecies the fulfilment of which 
is unquestionable. 

Other prophecies there are in abundance, which have 
reference to the future destinies of nations and cities 
with which the Jews came in contact, such as Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, Sidon, &c. The fulfilment of these 
prophecies is to be read in the works of travellers who 
have visited these countries, as Burckhardt, Layard, 
Loftus, and others ; but to enter fully into them would 
occupy more space than can be spared '. We will take 
only three prophecies which have reference to the 
future history of the Jews. We will take them in the 
order in which they occur in the Bible. The first was 
written more than 3300, the second about 2600, the 
third 1800 years ago. Let any unprejudiced reader 
study the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy, from the 15th 
verse to the end, and next let him call to mind what he 
has read or heard of the history and condition of the 
Jews, from the time of Titus to the present day ; and 
then let him judge whether or not Moses was inspired 
t-o foretel the future. It requires no great amount of 
reading to ascertain the fulfilment of that prophecy. 
Our own national history has many sad tokens of it. 
Then let him turn to Hosea iii. 4, and compare that 
statement vrith the present condition of the Jews 
throughout the world, their dispersion among all 



* See " Newton on the Prophecies," or " Keith's Evidence of 
Prophecy." 
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nations, and yet their complete separation from the 
people among whom they dwell, in spite of the want 
of all those things which serve to make a nation. 
Gould man's wisdom foresee this ? 

The last instance we shall take will he from the 
New Testament. Tor its foMlment we turn to the 
Jewish historian Josephus, the Church historian Euse- 
bius, and the narratives of recent explorers. When 
our Lord left the temple for the last time. His dis- 
ciples called His attention to the beauty of the build- 
ing, and the enormous size of the stones of which it 
was constructed. Our Lord declared that it should 
be so completely destroyed that not one stone should 
be left upon another. His disciples then asked Him, 
" Tell us, when shall these things be, and what shall 
be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the 
world ^ ?" They could not conceive of the destruction 
of Jerusalem apart from the end of all things. But 
there was a true connection between the two things, 
though not such as they expected. As the whole of 
the Old Testament history was a type of the New 
Testament Church, so the end of the one was to be 
a type of the end of the other. At the close of the 
Old Testament dispensation, the faithful members of 
the Jewish Church passed into the new Christian 
Church, the unfaithful members were cast out, and 
the seat of the Old Church, Jerusalem, was destroyed ; 
just as at the close of the present dispensation the 
true members of the Church on earth will pass into 

^ Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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the Church in heaven, the unfaithful members will be 
cast into outer darkness, and the seat of the Church, 
the earth, will come to an end. Hence our Lord's 
words, like so many of the Old Testament prophecies, 
have a double significance, which must be observed in 
investigating their fulfihnent. Bearing this in mind, let 
us now look at the points plainly applicable to the first 
fulfilment. That fulfilment was to take place within 
the lifetime of the generation then living ; it was to 
be preceded by various signs, wars and rumours of 
wars, false prophets, each of whom claimed to be the 
Messiah, earthquakes, fEimine, pestilence, the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, and fearful sights and great 
signs from heaven* Josephus records all these things, 
with the exception of the persecutions, and for them 
Tacitus and Pliny may be our authorities, in the passages 
already quoted. The next point predicted was coupled 
with a remarkable direction, a direction which it would 
seem that the fulfilment of the prophecy would render 
it impossible to obey : " When ye shall see Jerusalem 
encompassed with armies, then let them which are in 
the midst of it depart out ^" How were the Chris- 
tians to escape from a blockaded town ? But the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, and yet an opportunity to escape 
was given to the Christians. The siege was formed, 
and then, in consequence of an insurrection of the 
Jews elsewhere, it was raised for a short time, and then 
resumed. The Christians took advantage of this open- 
ing to act on their Master's warning, and fied to Pella, 
on the other side of the Jordan ". The next prediction 

» Luke xxi. 20, 21. «" Eusebius, " Hist. Eccl.," iSi. ^, 
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was that the siege should be attended with unparalleled 
snfPerings, and this Josephus fully attests. In the end, 
in spite of the wishes of the Roman general, the temple 
was destroyed, the Jews who survived were carried 
away captive, in a few years the very site of the temple 
was ploughed over by the orders of the Roman Em- 
peror; from the Romans Jerusalem passed into the 
hands of the Mahometans ; it was, and is still, trodden 
under foot of the Gentiles. 

Now there is no ground for supposing that these 
prophedes were recorded, much less delivered, after 
the event. The latest date that can be assigned to 
St. Luke's Gospel is some time before a.d. 63; and 
from the perfect independence of the first three Gospeb 
it is evident that they must all have been written about 
the same time. It is perfectly possible that mere 
human foresight, looking at the turbulent character of 
the Jews, and at the overwhelming power of the Ro- 
mans, might have anticipated the speedy destruction 
of the city ; but could any human foresight have pre- 
dicted all the circumstances of that destruction, or the 
condition in which the city would remain for so many 
generations ? 

The instances which have been given will serve to 
illustrate the evidence afforded by history to the fact 
that He by whose inspiration Holy Scripture was 
written, was He to whom the future is as the present. 
And this is a test to which an appeal is made by God 
Himself : " Shew the things that are to come hereafter, 
that we may know that ye are gods ".'* Surely there 

> Isaiah xli. 23. 
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can be no doubt that the Scriptures have shewn man 
things which were to come hereafter ; and, if so, there 
is no escaping from the inference which follows as 
a matter of course — that the Holy Scriptures are not 
the products of man's wisdom, but were written under 
the immediate direction of Him to whom all His works 
are known from the foundation of the world. In the 
fulfilment of prophecy, then, as well as in the internal 
characteristics of the Bible, we have a strong confir- 
mation to the testimony of the Church that **A11 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 



CONCLUSION. 

Having now reviewed all the leading branches of 
the evidence in favour of the Divine authority of the 
Bible, we are able to form some judgment as to the 
probability that that book is what it is declared by the 
Church to be. Even if the testimony of the Church 
had been unsupported, the mere fact of the co-existence 
of the Bible and the Church throughout the world, 
during all the period which each ascribes to the other, 
and of the impossibility of accounting for the pheno- 
mena presented by either without admitting the state- 
ments of the other, would form a very sufficient basis 
on which to rest our faith. But that testimony is, as 
we have seen, supported in a most wonderful way. 
The narratives of the Bible are corroborated, in a vast 
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number of points, by a long chain of disinterested and 
unimpeachable witnesses ; and it bears the strongest in- 
ternal marks of genuineness in the undercurrent of 
history which we can trace from time to time in con- 
nexion with its more important narratives, in the 
absence of all minute discrepancies, in the evident can- 
dour of its writers, and in the pain which its records 
must have given to those for whom they were written, 
and by whom they were most religiously preserved. 
We have, moreover, the proof that it is the work of 
One greater than man, in the harmony of design which 
we trace throughout it from first to last ; in its im- 
measurable superiority to all other books ; and in the 
occurrence throughout it of prophecies, the subsequent 
accomplishment of which is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

And there is no other book in the world which can, 
in any of these respects, be brought into comparison 
with it. The only work which can possibly be brought 
forward for such a purpose is the Koran. That also 
claims to be a revelation from Grod. But how is that 
revelation attested ? Not by miracles. Mahomet was 
repeatedly challenged to prove his commission from 
God by a miracle, but he always evaded the demand, 
and referred either to the Koran itself, or to the pro- 
gress of his religion, as proofs that both were from God. 
But there is certainly nothing in the Koran which 
would lead us even to suspect the possibility of its in- 
spiration, much less to receive that inspiration as an un- 
questionable fact ; while the growth of Mahometanism 
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was a very different thing from the growth of the 
Church of Christ. The one was propagated by the 
sword ; the other used no earthly weapon to overpower 
its adversaries; the one offered the gratification of 
some of the strongest passions of human nature, the 
other set itself to curb those passions and bring them 
into subjection ; the one was like a vessel sailing with 
wind and tide, the other, without any visible means of 
propulsion, steadily made its way against both. The 
growth of Mahometanism is therefore no miracle ; it is 
incapable of being brought forward as a proof of the 
inspiration of the Koran. Tliat book has, therefore, 
no claim whatever upon our attention beyond its own 
merits, and the unsupported assertion of its author. 
We have no need, then, to examine the book itself ; 
because before we are called upon to weigh the internal 
evidences which it may afford, and which alone must 
necessarily be insufficient, we are entitled to ask for 
some evidence which shall establish a prima facie case 
in favour of its claims, and that evidence is altogether 
wanting. We conclude, therefore, that not only is 
there the strongest possible proof that the Bible is 
a revelation from God, but that that conclusion is not 
shaken as it would be if there were other books, not 
in harmony with it, in behalf of which similar testi- 
mony could be brought forward. In the evidence on 
which the Bible rests, it stands alone in the world, and 
on that evidence we may feel the perfect assurance 
that it is what it professes to be, the Word of God. 
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CHAP. I. 

PRELIMTNARY OBSERVATIONS. 

The reader who has duly weighed what has been 
advanced thus far, will have some idea of the over- 
whelming weight of the evidence by which the autho- 
rity of the Bible is supported. Bearing this evidence 
in mind he will be enabled to judge what importance 
ought to be attached to the several objections which 
are brought against that authority. We vnll now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of some of the most important 
of these objections. But before we examine them in 
detail, it wiU be necessary to make a few preliminary 
observations, and to lay down some general principles 
which will enable us to judge more correctly as to the 
force which these objections possess. 

I. If two witnesses, A. and B., appear to contradict 
each other, we are not justified in at once drawing the 
conclusion that A. is right and B. wrong. Yet this is 
the course commonly pursued by the opponents of reve- 
lation. Tliey attempt to establish some contradiction 
between the Bible and the records of profane history 
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or the discoveries of modern science, and directly such 
a contradiction appears to be made out, they at once 
proceed to the inference that the Bible is in the wrong, 
and from that inference they proceed to the further 
conclusion, that being convicted of error it cannot be 
the Word of Grod. But this is a very unphilosophical 
mode of proceeding. Our first step ought to be a close 
investigation of the statements of both witnesses, that 
we may be perfectly certain of the purport of their 
testimony. It is a matter of common experience that 
we often think that two persons contradict each other 
when they really do nothing of the kind ; the apparent 
contradiction arising from a misunderstanding on our 
part of the statements of one or both. Thus the sup- 
posed contradiction between Dan. v. 31 and profane 
history vanishes, when we find upon an examination of 
the Hebrew text, that all it asserts is that Darius 
received the kingdom, or was appointed viceroy under 
Cyrus. Many difficulties vanish under an examination 
of this kind. 

But if a contradiction be proved beyond all doubt, it 
is then a question which of the two witnesses is in the 
wrong. The character and trustworthiness of each 
must be carefully investigated before we can decide 
which of thenf has the stronger claims upon our belief. 
Here then all that mass of evidence which has been 
brought forward in the first part of this book must be 
duly weighed, and against it must be set whatever evi- 
dence can be brought forward on behalf of the opposing 
witness. Should the teaching of profane history or 
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of modern science be found to be utterly irreconcile- 
able with that of the Bible, it will then be a question 
which of the two rests on the surest foundation. As 
we shall see when we come to examine the objections 
in detail, the verdict must be on the side of the Bible. 

n. A second, and very important principle is this, 
that in weighing the comparative value of different 
kinds of evidence, we must attach much greater weight 
to direct testimony, i.e. the testimony of those who 
speak of what they have seen and heard, than to testi- 
mony which is only matter of inference and reasoning. 
Thus if we suppose a dispute to arise concerning the 
time occupied in the erection of a certain building, and 
if A., from his personal knowledge declares that it was 
erected in a certain number of days, — that he saw it 
begun on a given day, and saw it finished on another 
given day, while B., having no special knowledge of 
the building itself, but only a general acquaintance 
with building operations, declares that it was impossible 
that it should be finished within that time^ A. and B. 
being witnesses of equally good character, we should 
certainly be justified in giving the preference to the 
testimony of A. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of this principle in the investigation on which we are 
entering. The neglect of it lies at the root of all the 
difficulties raised by the modern school of historical 
criticism. Modem historical enquirers have been en- 
gaged in investigations in which the only evidence at 
their command is indirect. For their guidance in these 
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inyestigations they have laid down certain canons, 
which they have fonnd, or believe they have found, to 
be very useful. By the use of these canons they claim, 
for instance, to have elicited a small number of facts 
from the mass of fable which Livy gives us as tiie 
early history of Rome. Elated with their success, 
they demand that Holy Scripture should be judged by 
the same canons. But they quite forget that these 
same canons of which they are so proud, are at best 
only a make-shift. They are only used for want of 
something better. The results to which they guide us 
may be true, or they may not. They give us proba- 
bility, not certainty. We have no means of verify- 
ing them. Had Livy written in the days of Romulus, 
instead of in those of Augustus, or had the ancient 
Roman annals been in existence and consulted by him, 
Niebuhr would never have thought of applying these 
tests to his history. To ask us then to put out of 
sight all our direct evidence, and to judge Holy Scrip- 
ture by these rules, is much the same thing as if 
a cripple, finding himself able to get along by the help 
of crutches, should insist on all the able-bodied men 
whom he met tying up their legs and hobbling about 
on crutches like himself. When, then, we are chal- 
lenged to submit the sacred history to the sanie tests 
that are applied in other cases', we reply, *By all 



• « We cannot encourage a remorseless criticism of Gentile his- 
tories, and escape its contagion -vhenwe approach Hebrew annals." 
— B. Williams, '* Essays and Reviews," p. 51. 

'*0n these grounds it would seem impossible to exempt the 
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means, only let those tests be fairly applied, let them 
be kept to their proper use, and their due weight al- 
lowed.* But they are not fairly applied if our anta- 
gonists demand that we should put out of sight all 
that mass of direct evidence which we possess, and to 
supply the want of which, in other cases, these tests 
were invented. Nor must we put out of sight the 
great difference between the two cases. The prodigies 
of Eoman legend have no apparent object, they form 
part of no supernatural system. £ut it is not so with 
the miracles recorded in the Bible. 

m. When we come to compare the Bible with the 
conclusions of modern science, some other very im- 
portant considerations arise. There is not much weight 
to be attached to the common argument, that the Bible 
was not intended to give us information on matters of 
natural philosophy, and that therefore if we find it 
occasionally in error on such subjects, such inaccuracy 
is no evidence against its divine origin. The objector 
may readily answer that he would not go to the Bible 
to learn natural philosophy, but that if the Bible be, as 
it professes to be, a revelation &om the Author of 
nature, that Author would not speak erroneously of 
His own works. Subject to certain limitations that 
answer would be a just one, but those limitations are 
of very great importance. 



miraculous parts of these narratives from sueh eonsideratioDS 
as those which most he resorted to in regard to marvelloxis or 
sapemataral events in general." — B. Powell, *' Essays and Be* 
vitiws,'* p. 111. 
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In order that a philosopher may be able to comma- 
nicate to others any remarkable discovery that he has 
made, two things are necessary. It is not enougli that 
he has mastered the subject thoroughly himself; be- 
fore he can enlighten others, those others must have 
acqoired sufficient knowledge to enable them to under- 
stand the discovery which he has made, and he and 
they must be in possession of a common language, 
a scientific terminology, in which the facts to be com- 
municated can be expressed. Newton might have 
been in possession of all his wonderful discoveries, but 
had he stood alone, had there been no other mathema- 
ticians or natural philosophers living who were com- 
petent to receive and understand his communication, 
and had there been in use no scientific language to be 
the vehicle of that communication, he could not have 
imparted to his contemporaries anything beyond a very 
vague idea of matters which he himself thoroughly 
understood. Any one who is at all familiar with the 
science of the present day, cannot but be aware of the 
great difficulty of writing a good popular book on any 
branch of natural philosophy, i.e., a book which shall 
be intelligible to readers who only possess a general 
education, and are not previously acquainted with the 
subject, and which shall at the same time enable them 
fully to understand that subject. Such a book must 
of course be free from all technical and scientific terms. 
To describe the science accurately without these is at 
an times a matter of extreme difficulty, often an im- 
possibility. 
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Again, in the case of scientific men themselves, each 
science has a language of its own, which has heen 
built up bj slow degrees. It has either taken words 
in common use, and by means of definitions invested 
them with an exact scientific meaning for its own pur- 
poses, or it has coined new combinations for itself to 
express its ideas. And the same word maj be made 
use of in different sciences with very different significa- 
tions, though there will commonly be one fundamental 
idea underlying all these different uses. Thus a per- 
son taking up a book treating on a science with which 
he is unacquainted may often light upon some word, 
with the use of which, in a different sense, in some 
otlier science, he is familiar, and may be exceedingly 
puzzled by it. Thus, for instance, the word "induc- 
tion " means very different things in logic and in elec- 
tricity. A " complement" in Euclid is widely different 
from a " complement *' in trigonometry, nor has either 
of these the slightest resemblance to " complementary 
colours " in optics. 

We shall now be enabled to understand the limit 
which must be assigned to our expectations of scien- 
tific accuracy in the Bible. Eegard must be had 
not only to the knowledge possessed by the Author of 
that revelation, but also to the capacity of those to 
whom it was addressed, and to the capabilities of the 
language in which it was conveyed. 1. Kegard must 
be had to the capacity of those to whom the revelation 
was addressed. For while we do not admit that the 
sole meaning of any particular message from God was 
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the meaning which it conveyed to the minds of those 
to whom it was addressed in the first instance, or that 
the first recipients of any message from God under- 
stood it always in all its fulness, we do assert that 
in every case it must have conveyed a definite and 
intelligible meaning to their minds, and consequently, 
in cases where natural phenomena were spoken of, 
they must have been spoken of in popular language, 
and in conformity* with popular ideas. We find this 
to be the case now. With all the scientific knowledge 
so widely diffused in the present day, we do find that 
men of science often use popular language, which, 
strictly interpreted, is untrue ; and that not only when 
speaking to the unlearned, but also in their communi- 
cations with each other; and yet no one thinks of 
impeaching either their knowledge or their truthful- 
ness. The " Nautical Almanack" professes to be pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the Astronomer 
Royal, but no one doubts its genuineness, because in 
it there are columns headed " sun rises," *' sun sets," 
&c., when in reality it is the earth and not the sun 
which moves. We know that if strictly accurate lan- 
guage were used in this case it would not only be 
pedantic, but very cumbrous and inconvenient. Why 
should that be an objection to the Book of Joshua, 
which is no objection to the " Nautical Almanack ?'* In 
any case, then, in which natural phenomena are inci- 
dentally mentioned, we may expect that they should 
be spoken of in such a manner as would be intelligible 
to the persons addressed. If such a message were 
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delivered by a man of accurate knowledge in the matter, 
the only proof of his knowledge which he could give 
would be the selection of words, which, while they 
conveyed to the minds of the uneducated the idea 
which they were intended to convey, should yet, when 
critically examined, be found to be in harmony with 
the real facts of the case. Many instances of this are 
to be found in the Bible. A very good one occurs in 
Psalm xciii. 1. In our translation we read "The world 
also is stablished that it cannot be moved." The idea 
conveyed by our translation is probably the same that 
would be attached to the original by the Jews, who had 
no idea of the revolution of the earth. But when we 
come to examine it minutely, we find that the phrase 
translated " it cannot be moved " is just as applicable 
to a state of motion as of rest, for it signifies steady, 
uniform motion as distinguished from tottering or 
stumbling, and accordingly it is used in Psalm xvii. 5, 
" Hold up my goings in Thy paths that my footsteps 
slip not," or as it is in the margin, " be not moved." 
But it is not always, or even frequently that such 
expressive words can be found. 

2. The scientific accuracy of a revelation is limited 
by the capabilities of the language in which it is de- 
livered. We cannot imagine a revelation, the object 
of which is to impart to man moral and spiritual 
truths, beginning with a set of definitions of scientific 
terms, like the Pirst Book of Euclid. Such a com- 
mencement would be totally foreign to its purpose. 
But in the absence of such definitions it must take the 
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langaage as it stands, and the state of the language 
will be in tolerably exact accordance with the scientific 
acquirements of those by whom it is spoken. Now 
we have no reason to believe that the Israelites at the 
time of the Exodus had made any advance in science, 
or had even begun to suspect that the impressions 
which their senses conveyed to them were in any 
instance incorrect representations of natural pheno- 
mena. We have no encouragement, therefore, to look 
for any exact scientific terminology in the Bible, nor, 
if it did exist, should we have any means of arriving at 
its correct interpretation. And the difficulty under 
which the sacred writers lay was still further increased 
by the character of the Hebrew language, which is 
very limited in its vocabulary, and, in some directions, 
in its powers of inflection, and consequently devoid of 
that precision which is indispensable to the accurate 
enunciation of scientific truth. 

When we keep these two limitations in view, we 
shall see that any apparent discrepancies between the 
Bible and modern scientific discoveries are of much 
less importance than people generally imagine, for in 
the first place we cannot always be sure that we are in 
possession of the exact meaning of the author ; out of 
several senses which some of his words may bear, we 
cannot be sure that we have taken the right one : and 
in the next place, supposing an error in science to be 
clearly established, we cannot ascertain whether it 
arose from ignorance on the part of the author, or 
from the difficulties under which he was placed by the 
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necessity of adapting his expressions to the capabilities 
of the language which he was obliged to use, and the 
mental capacity of those to whom his message was in 
the first instance delivered. 

With these observations we will proceed to the dis- 
cussion of individual objections. Some of these are 
very old, they have been answered again and again. 
Most, if not all of them, were carefully examined and 
their worthlessness proved by English divines of the 
last century, but the books in which the results of 
their labours were given to the world are now but 
little known. We will hope that it is only through 
ignorance of this fact Chat these objections are again 
brought forward, as if they were perfectly new, or else 
notoriously unanswerable. There are others, however, 
which are really new, and these will require careful 
examination. Science has made wonderful advances 
during the last hundred years, and in many directions 
investigations have been made, the results of which 
seem at first to be contradictory to the language of 
Holy Scripture. With reference to these apparent 
discrepancies, three questions will arise, which must 
be satisfactorily answered before any weight can be 
attached to them. First, we must be sure that we 
have the true meaning of the words of the Bible, and 
that the discrepancy does exist ; next, we must ascer- 
tain that that discrepancy is not covered by one or 
other of the two considerations which have been 
brought forward; and thirdly, we must satisfy our- 
selves that the scientific proposition in question is 
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established beyond the possibility of doubt. In most 
sciences our philosophers do not pretend to have ar- 
rived as yet at this certainty. Their proofs do not 
extend to anything beyond a very high degree of pro- 
bability, and this probability is, as we shall see here- 
after, rated far too high in many instances. But mere 
probability, however strong, cannot stand against the 
direct evidence by which the Bible is supported ; that 
can be rebutted by nothing short of the cogency of 
a mathematical demonstration. 

The objections which we shall have to consider may 
be divided into three classes : — 

I. Antecedent objections to revelation. 

II. Objections to particular parts of the Bible, taken 
on internal grounds. 

III. Objections arising from modem science. 

To the investigation of these we will now proceed. 



CHAP. II. 

ANTECEDENT OBJECTIONS TO REVELATION. 

§ 1. That any Revelation from God to Man is 
in itself incredible. 

It has been asserted that the statement that a reve- 
lation has been made by God to man is in itself in- 
credible, so that we may at once reject any such pro- 
fessed revelation as unworthy of our attention, without 
giving ourselves the trouble to examine into the evi- 
dence by which it is supported ; and for this assertion 
various reasons are brought forward. 

1. Sometimes we are told that this world is such an 
insigniScant portion of that boundless universe which 
astronomy reveals to us, that we are not justified in be- 
lieving that it could be the scene of such a marvellous 
display of the divine power and love as the Bible dis- 
closes. This objection may now rank as an old one, and 
has long ago been shewn to be untenable •. It is com* 
pletely answered by any of the following considerations. 
In the first place it rests upon no foundation whatever 
beyond the simple assertion of the objector. For we 
know nothing at all of what is taking place in other 
worlds ; for anything we can tell Christianity may con- 

■ Dr. Chalmers* " Astronomical Discourses" are devoted to the 
discussion of this objection. 
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cem them just as deeply as it does us. In the next 
place, if our world is but a very insignificant portion 
of the universe, so the time occupied by the events 
recorded in the Bible is nothing more than a moment 
in the limitless duration of eternity. Thirdly, we have 
reason to believe that oui' distinctions of great and 
small belong to ourselves alone, they do not extend to 
Grod ; so that nothing which His hand has once formed 
is insignificant in His sight. There is no portion of 
creation, however mean it may appear in our eyes, in 
which we do not find traces of the most exquisite care. 
The smallest atom is clothed with beauty; the tiny 
insect, whose life lasts but a day, is as wonderfully 
made, and as beautifully adorned, its wants and its 
enjoyments are as carefully provided for, as if there 
were no other being in the universe on which the care 
of the Creator could be lavished. Why then should 
we think it beneath Him to care for, and to rescue from 
ruin, a being that has received from Him such won- 
derful gifts and faculties as man possesses ? 

2. A second alleged reason is, that to assert the 
necessity of a revelation is to assert that the world as 
it passed out of God's hand was defective, that there 
was something in it which needed to be corrected by 
an after contrivance. Here indeed we are brought 
face to face with a great mystery, but it is a mystery 
which in no way diminishes the credibility of a revela- 
tion, because the difficulty which it places in our way 
does not arise out of revelation, but was antecedent 
to it. The existence of evil, in a world the workman- 
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ship of which bears evident traces of almighty power, 
of unerring wisdom, and of tender love^, is a fact 
which is patent to all, and which has engaged the 
anxious thoughts of. the most profound thinkers in all 
countries and in all ages. Revelation does not tell us why 
God permitted the entrance of evil into His fair crea- 
tion, but that evil has entered into it is unquestionable, 
and revelation commences with informing us^&w? that 
evil entered into this world, and proceeds to set before 
us the plan which God has ordained for its oure. It 
cannot then be any argument against the possibility of 
a revelation to say that the necessity of a revelation 
involves an admission which would have forced itself 
upon us, apart from all revelation. And this admitted 
fact of the existence of evil does certainly render 
a revelation rather a probable than an improbable thing. 
Feeble and imperfect as our natural ideas of the God- 
head must be, we may yet gather from what we see 
around us, from the wonderful order of nature, from 
the exquisite adaptation of means to their end, and 
from the careful provision that has been made, not 
only for the necessities, but also for the pleasures of 
every living thing, that the Creator of the world is 
a Being, not only of infinite wisdom and power, but also 
of infinite love, and therefore it is rather probable than 
otherwise, that He should be the Author of a plan 
whose object is to raise the fallen and to bring comfort 
to the miserable. 

But there is a third objection, and a very startling 

b Butler's "Analogy," Part I. ch. v. 
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one. It is brought forw^ard by men who flatter them- 
selves that they can answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion put to Job by one of old, -"Canst thou by search- 
ing find out Grod ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection" ?" They think that they have found out 
God, and 'that they have such a perfect knowledge of 
Him that they can say beforehand not only what He 
will, but what He can do. From whence, we may well 
ask, have they this wonderful knowledge? What 
source of information have they which is not accessible 
to the rest of mankind? Common observers see in 
the world around them plain traces of wisdom, power, 
and love, and they are therefore prepared to believe 
any well-attested fact which is in accordance with 
those attributes. But these are no common observers ; 
they do not study at all the lesson which Creation 
teaches ; in fact they are by no means sure that that 
outward world which their senses reveal to them has 
any real existence. They go to another source for 
all the information they require, and that source is 
what they call their self-consciousness. They take 
that for their stsmding-point, and from thence they 
endeavour to unravel the mysteries of the universe. 
Starting from this point, they have evolved a wonderful 
system of what they call philosophy, a philosophy of 
universal doubt. The only thing in which they have any 
confidence is themselves. But upon their own theory, 
it is surely doubtful whether this egOy which is the 
foundation of all their wonderful discoveries, has any 

« Job xi. 7. 
H 
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existence at all ; for since, according to them, it is quite 
possible that all which we beliere to be an external 
world has no real existeflce, but is only an idea of their 
own minds, why should they believe that they them- 
selves are not mere ideas also ? If each one of them 
is not certain of the existence of any being but himself, 
and that self may be he knows not what, he knows not 
where ; — if the food which he eats, the ground on which 
he treads, the books which he reads, the friends with 
whom he converses, nay the very system of philosophy 
which he thinks he has excogitated, may be, for all he 
knows, only phantasms which float across his imagina- 
tion, — what certainty has any one of them in his own 
existence ? Why should not the self-consciousness, the 
egOy be a phantasm too ? But in this dreamland he 
sets himself to find out God, and flatters himself that 
he has succeeded ; and the result of his discoveries is 
announced to us as the " Infinite," or the " Absolute," 
or the " Soul of the universe," — a being without per- 
sonality, without consciousness, without a will, of in- 
finite power, but powerless to control the use of that 
power. From such a being he tells us that revelation 
is impossible. To such an argument as this it is cer- 
tainly not easy to make any reply ; to combat it is like 
fighting with a fog. But is it necessary to attempt 
any reply at all ? Has it, or ought it to have, any real 
weight with us ? Who is there among us who does 
not believe that he has a body, that that body has 
organs of sense, and that his bodily senses do place 
him in real communication with a real external world ? 
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If we bcdieve, then, that there is something external to 
tis, if we judge of that external world by the informa- 
tion which we receive through oar organs of sensation, 
if by means of those senses we do recognise the exist- 
ence of numberless |>ersons distinct from ourselves, and 
enter into communication with the minds of those per- 
sons, — ^what reason have we to believe that the existence 
of a personal Qod is an impossibility, or to doubt that 
He can, if He chooses, hold communication with His 
creatures, and upon the strength of that doubt to re- 
fuse to weigh the evidences of a revelation which is 
presented to us as coming from Him? A revelation, 
considered simply as a communication from God to 
man, does not seem one wliit less possible than a com- 
munication (torn one man to another. 

§ 2. TAe Objection to the Bible as a Revelation 
attested bjf Miracles, 

This is an old objection * newly revived and placed 
upon a new foundation. We will look at it iSrst 
in its old form. It is thus given by Archdeacon 
taley as the substance of Hume's "Essay on Mi- 
racles." "It is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, and not contrary to experience that 
testimony should be false ;" and hence the inference is 
drawn, that no amount of testimony can render a 
miracle credible. This argument at first sight ap- 
pears weighty, but it will not bear examination. It 
begins by assuming the very thing which it pretends 

' • See Butler's *' Analogy," part ii. c. 2. 

h2 
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to prove : put into plain English it is, " There never 
was a true miracle, and therefore a true miracle never 
was performed." But let us look at it a little more 
closely. It begins with the assertion that " It is con- 
trary to experience that a miracle should be true." 
What does this mean ? It may be granted at once 
that there have been a great many pretended miracles 
which would not bear examination, but this does not 
prove that there have been no genuine miracles, but 
rather the reverse. There is at times a great deal of 
spurious money in circulation, but would any one in 
his senses infer from this that there was no such thing 
as real sterling coin ? The natural inference lies just 
the other way. People would not accept^ the counter- 
feit if they did not mistake it for the real coin which 
they knew to be in existence. And so it is with 
miracles ; if there had been no real miracles, or at all 
events if there had not been an instinct in man's 
nature which told him that under certain circumstances 
miracles might be expected, it is not likely that coun- 
terfeit miracles would have been brought forward. 
But what is the meaning of " contrary to experience P" 
It may mean one of three things. First, it may mean 
that in every instance, in which it has been pretended 
that a miracle has been wrought, an investigation has 
taken place, and the miracle has turned out to be 
a delusion. If this be true, there is an end to the ques- 
tion. But what ground is there for thinking it true ? 
What record have we that any one of the miracles 
spoken of in the Bible has been submitted to such an 
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v^estigation with such a result ? If but one miracle 
s stood the test,^ere is an end to the assertion. But 
L the contrary it is impossible to prove that one of 
ose miracles has failed under the test, while we have 
e strongest reason to believe that many of them 
bve been most carefully examined, and have passed 
e ordeal unscathed *. Secondly, it may mean that the 
mbination of circumstances under which it is asserted 
at the New Testament miracles were wrought had 
ten occurred before, that on every such occasion there 
d been a pretence of miracles, and that in every case 
ey had turned out on investigation to be spurious, 
it in that case the objector must tell us what those 
casions were. We know of none •. Or thirdly, he 
ly mean, and probably does mean, that we have 
ver had experience of a true miracle. But it is one 
ing to say that a thing is not within the experience 

men in general, and another and a very different 
ing to say that it is contrary to experience. With 
)st men the very same argument might be brought 
ainst spurious miracles, for they are not within the 
perience of men in general. That a true miracle 
ould not be a matter of general experience is no 
)re than was to be expected. It is of the very 
sence of a miracle that it should be of rare occurrence. 

miracles were common things, the obvious conclu- 
m would be that they were the result of some natural 
oses with which we are unacquainted. 

d See part i. c. i. s. 2. 

• Butler's "Analogy," part ii. e. ii. p. 167, Oxford ed., 1849. 
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There is no weight then to be attached to the first 
assertion, and the second is equally^^Uusory. Turning 
it again into plain English, it amounts to this, "Be- 
cause some men are liars, therefore no man, no number 
of men, may be believed, however high their character 
may be, however strong the marks of truthfulness 
which they shew." If it is not contrary to experience 
that some testimony should be false, it is at all events 
contrary to experience that such a mass of testimony 
as that upon which the New Testament miracles are 
presented to us should be false. Kever was it heard 
in this world that a body of men should voluntarily 
live lives of constant hardship and suffering, and sub^ 
mit to violent and cruel deaths in attestation of their 
belief in a story, from which they could derive no 
benefit whatever unless it were true, and of the truth 
of which they had ample means of judging, and that 
that story should after all be a fiction. 

But this same objection has been revived within the 
last few years, and has been brought forward horn 
a new point of view and upon mw grounds. Natural 
science has made wonderful advances within the last 
hundred years, and it has su^ested two new methods 
of discrediting the miracles recorded in the Bible. 
One of these methods is the ascribing them to the 
operation of natural laws, which were generally un- 
known, but had been discovered by those who wrought 
the miracles ^ Now even if this were the case, it 

f "The ineyitable progress of research must, within 9 lon^r or 
shorter period, unrayel all that seems moat marvellous." — B. Powell 
in " Essays and Beviews," p. 109. 
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would not destroy the miraculous character of the 
events, it would only shew that the supernatural ele- 
ment lay in a different region from that commonly 
ascribed to it. For we are tolerably well acquainted 
with the state of natural science in the time, at all 
events^ of the New Testament miracles, and we find in 
it no traces of any such profound acquaintance with 
the laws of nature. The very circumstance that these 
works were at the time generally accepted as miracles, 
and that there is no record of any successful attempt 
at the performance of such works on the part of the 
philosophers, shews that this wonderful knowledge, if 
knowledge it was, was in the sole possession of a few 
Galilean peasants. They could not have obtained it by 
their own unaided researches, and the only conclusion 
therefore is that it must have been imparted to them 
from a higher source. If then the works themselves 
were not miraculous, the knowledge by which the 
Apostles were enabled to perform them must have been 
in -itself a miracle. 

But there is really no ground whatever for believing 
that these works were the result of superior know- 
ledge, for modern science has as yet come upon no 
clue whatever to the recovery of that knowledge, or 
even to the proof of its existence. It has explained 
many things which were marvels to our forefathers, 
bat it has not made the slightest step towards the 
explanation of a single one of the miracles of the Bible. 
And it must be remembered that every fresh discovery 
in science, if it does not throw some light upon the 
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metliod by which these miracles were performed, di- 
minishes instead of increasing the prospect that such 
a discovery will ever be made, since it diminishes the 
number of unexplored natural powers in which the 
solution of the problem is to be found. When our 
philosophers shall be able themselves to perform but 
one of the least of the marvels recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture, then, and not till then, will we believe their asser- 
tion that these miracles were the result of superior 
scientific skill, and not of an immediate interposition 
of Divine power. 

The second form which this objection now takes, is 
the application of the discoveries of modem science to 
prove the absolute impossibility of all miracles. The 
supposed proof of this impossibility rests upon a long 
chain of reasoning, in which there are three principal 
points, all of which will require a close examination. 

1. From the fact that certain natural phenomena do 
follow each other in a certain unchanging order, which 
is commonly described as obedience to a law, the in- 
ference is drawn that all natural (as distinguished from 
mental) phenomena are subject to similar laws, com- 
monly known as " laws of nature.** 

2. It is next inferred, — ^That a deviation from these 
laws is impossible under any circumstances, however 
extraordinary those circumstances may be. 

3. It is concluded, — That miracles are such devia- 
tions, and are therefore impossible «f. 

« " In an age of physical research, like the present, all highly- 
cultiyated minds and duly adranced intellects have imbibed, more 
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We must begin with the maimer in which the so- 
called law, regulating the succession of any series of 
natural phenomena, is considered to be established. 
The process by which this is effected is called induction. 
It begins, or ought to begin, with an extensive obser- 
vation of the facts whose connexion it is sought to dis- 
cover. Each of these facts requires to be minutely 
scrutinized, in order that we may be sure that none 
may be taken into account, in which we have reason to 
suspect the operation of any force beyond the one par- 
ticular force whose law of operation we wish to investi- 
gate, unless the effect of any such extraneous force can 
be duly ascertained, and deducted from the phenomena 
on which the law is to be based. When this is done, 
the next thing is to ascertain if any relation, of the 
kind which we usually denote by the words cause 
and eff^ect, can be traced in the selected facts. In 
this operation it often happens that many suppositions 
are made, which, in the end, turn out to be unsatis- 
factory. They are suggested by a few of the facts 
which they seem to explain, but, when applied to other 
cases, they fail to do this, and are therefore given up ; 

or less, the lessons of the inductiTe philosophy, and have, at least 
in some measure, learned to appreciate the grand foundation con- 
ception of universal law, to recognise the impossibUity even of any 
two material atoms subsisting together witluMtt a determinate re- 
lation ; of any action of the one on the other, whether of equilibrium 
or of motion, without reference to a physical cause ; of any modifi- 
cation whatsoever in the existing conditions of material agents, 
unless through the invariable operation of a series of eternally 
impressed consequences, follovring in some necessary chain of or- 
derly connexion."— B. Powell, in ** Essays and Beviews," p. 133. 

h3 
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unless, by some modification, they can be made to cover 
these additional cases. It is usually by a succession of 
these modifications that a theory apparently satisfactory 
is arrived at. When a theory is obtained which ex- 
plains satisfactorily all the cases hitherto collected, it 
is presumed to be the true law. It is now applied to 
fature contingencies, and if it enables us to predict 
with accuracy and certainty the results which will take 
place under any combinations of circumstances, it is 
assumed to be an established law. But even now it 
does not rest on the same impregnable foundation as 
a mathematical theorem. It is not a perfect certainty, 
it is only a very high probability. It will not amount 
to a certainty till every possible case that can fall under 
its operation has been investigated with satisfactoty 
results. If one single phenomenon should be dis- 
covered in which, after all extraneous forces have been 
duly ascertained and allowed for, the residuary facts 
are not in harmony with the law, that one phenomenon 
is sufficient to overturn it. The possibility of such 
a result with reference to the Newtoniwi theory of 
gravitation was strongly felt throughout Europe a cen- 
tury ago. At the time when Newton's discoveries 
were given to the world the sciences both of observa- 
tion and of computation were in a very rude condition; 
and therefore a small discrepancy between the results 
of the two processes — that discrepancy only affecting 
a quantity in itself almost inappreciable — was not 
thought to be of any importance. It was expected 
that improved instruments and improved methods of 
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calculation would bring the two results into harmony. 
Years rolled on« however, and instead of any progress 
being made towards harmony, the disagreement was 
only brought out more clearly, till at last it was ascer^ 
tained that the actual value of a small periodic irre- 
gularity in the moon's motion was just twice as great 
aa that given by theory. As this fact forced itself on 
the convictions of astronomers, there was a general 
feeling that the Newtonian system was on its trial; 
either it must account perfectly for this phenomenon^ 
or, in spite of all that it had done thus far, it must be 
pronounced untenable. Accordingly a very careful 
scrutiny was made both of the observations and of the 
calculations between which the discrepancy existed* 
but for a long time without success ; and astronomers 
were upon the point of abandoning the theory, when, 
at length, it was discovered by Clairaut, that a certain 
computation had not been carried to a sufficient extent. 
This error was corrected, and now the results of ob- 
servation and of theory coincided, and Newton's grand 
discovery waa felt to be more :^mly established than 
ever ^. But the £act that it was thus admitted to be in 
danger shews how hr all, even the best established, in- 
ductive; laws, are from absolute certainty. They may 
at any time be overthrown by one well authenticated 
fact which proves to be irreconcileable with them. 

But if the ground taken thus far by the opponents 
of the Bible is proved to be anything but absolutely 
impregnable, that to which they make their next ad- 

^ Mitchell, **0rb8 of HeaTen," p. 85, 
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yance is still weaker. From the fact that in certain 
classes of natural phenomena the existence of fixed 
laws has been shewn to be so highly probable that it 
is almost certain, they proceed to a higher generaliza- 
tion ; they lay down a fresh law, that all classes of 
natural phenomena are subject to unchanging laws; 
that all the phenomena of the external world, at all 
times, and in all places, succeed one another in such 
determinate and unchanging order, as to render the 
occurrence of an abnormal phenomenon an absolute 
impossibility. But when we come to look at the 
grounds on which this new law rests, they prove to be 
very weak. The first principles of inductive reasoning 
fail us here. For, before a law can be established by 
this process, it must be shewn that it holds true in 
every case by which it can fairly be tested. But as 
yet there are large classes of phenomena in the inani- 
mate world, in which the existence of any such laws is 
not proved ; in fact, the cases in which a law has been 
established, form but a small minority of the whole. 
Any one of those classes of events in which law has 
not as yet been detected, may, for aught we know, be 
regulated on totally different principles ; and this be- 
comes the more probable when we contemplate the 
change which takes place, the instant we pass to those 
classes of phenomena in which the mysterious prin- 
ciple of life comes into operation. Here, instead of 
uniformity, we have endless diversity ; no two trees of 
the same kind, no two leaves of the same tree, are per- 
fectly alike ; and the higher we pass in the scale of 
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'eation, the less is the influence of unchanging law 
irceptible. The uniyersal subordination, then, of the 
hole material universe to certain unchanging laws is 
3t, as yet, proved ; it is not even shewn to be highly 
robable, except in a certain very limited number of 
ises. All beyond this is mere matter of opinion and 
jsertion. 

Now let us look at the relations between these laws 
nd the miracles recorded in the Bible, viewed in the 
ght in which the opponents of the Bible place them, 
heir statement is that they are deviations from an es- 
iblished law of nature. But, passing over the im- 
ortant fact that most of them belong to classes of 
henomena, with reference to which the existence of 
lese unchanging laws is not yet proved, or even shewn 
3 be likely ; we will take the objectors on their own 
round. If an asserted fa-ct be incompatible with an 
sserted law, there are two conclusions, either of which 
\ open to us ; we may disbelieve either the fact or the 
iw. We have seen that one well ascertained fact may 
e enough to overthrow the most firmly established 
I.W. The question then becomes, (assuming that there 
I no other alternative,) one of evidence. If a single 
liracle be conclusively shewn to have been performed, 
lie law which is supposed to render such a miracle 
upossible must be abandoned. 

But though the arguments brought forward by the 
ssailants of miracles are shewn to involve a fallacy in 
[lis point, it is not upon this ground that we propose 
D join issue with them. There are other considera- 
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tions to be taken into account, before we can fullj 
judge of the possibility of miracles ; other weak points 
in their attack, which we may notice in passing, before 
we come to the ground on which the decisive battle 
must be fought. The theory which we have to combat 
is that the universe is like a machine, a clock for in- 
stance, which having been once constructed and set 
going, will continue to go on uniformly by itself, with- 
out any further interference from the maker. Even on 
this theory, however, the phenomena which we de- 
signate as miracles would not be impossible, as may be 
shewn by pursuing a little further the illustration af- 
forded by the clock. It is perfectly possible to con- 
struct a dock which shall not usually strike, but which 
shall, by the introduction of a proper spring and train 
of wheels, be made to strike one particular hour on 
one particular day, predetermined by the clockmaker. 
Let us suppose such a clock made, wound up, and set 
going, the works being so closed up that inspection is 
impossible. The clockmaker goes away and is for- 
gotten, but after a long period a person comes, assert- 
ing that he comes from the dockmaker, and, in proof of 
his assertion, statues that at nine o'clock next morning 
the clock, which has never struck before, will strike 
nine. The hour comes, and the clock strikes, as he 
said it would. Would any one after that doubt the 
truth of his assertion tliat he came from the maker ? 
Now let us apply this illustration to the case of mi- 
racles. Philosophers do not imagine that they have 
discovered all, or even a large proportion of the laws 
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by which the imifene b goyemed. There may be 
many of these laws at work, unsuspected and undis- 
coyerable by man, which only produce visible effects at 
very long intervals, and under very peculiar conjunc- 
tions of circumstances. Such results would, if they 
stood alone, be reckoned as simple prodigies ; but if, 
just before the occurrence of each of them, a person 
should come forward stating that he was sent by super- 
human authority, and, in proof of that authority, de- 
claring that an e?ent, which science could neither fore- 
tel nor account for, would happeu immediately, and if 
that occurrence instantly followed, few men would be 
found to doubt the truth of his statement. The proof 
that he was in possession of knowledge unattainable 
by man would be also a proof that he was in commu- 
nication with an intelligence superior to man. 

But while this consideration at once answers the ob- 
jection to miracles in the abstract, it does not satis- 
factorily meet the case of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible. The accounts there given to us of miracles 
would lead us to view them as the results, not of uni- 
form, though secret, laws, but of an immediate act of 
volition on the part of the person who professed to 
perform them. And this transfers our investigation to 
an entirely new region ; we have to consider the rela- 
tion which subsists between the so-called laws of 
nature, and the power of volition which is associated 
with, at all events, the higher developments of life. 
For these laws have reference only to inanimate nature. 
In fact, the use of the term law, in this case, is not 
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strictly correct ; for, properly speaking, there can be 
no such thing as law where the power of volition is 
wanting. The word belongs to moral, not to natural 
science. It denotes a rule imposed upon a free agent, 
to which it is his duty to submit his will, but which it 
is also in his power to violate. But the idea of law 
naturally connects itself with the idea of order, which 
will result if the law be obeyed ; and hence, by a re- 
verse process, the observation of regular prder in the 
acts of rational beings, leads us back to the idea of 
some law, of which that order is the natural result. 
And this connexion has been extended, by a sort of 
analogy, from the animate and rational, to the in- 
animate world. Philosophers, observing the invariable 
order in which certain phenomena follow each other in 
the material world, have borrowed from moral science 
the term laio, to describe that invisible link which binds 
together those phenomena, which they further desig- 
nate as cause and efihct. But all these are arbitrary 
terms, all that is reaUy ascertained is uniform sequence. 
While then, in moral science, law may be regarded as 
a sufficient cause for the actions of reasonable beings, 
in natural science it is nothing of the kind. It is 
merely the expression of an observed fact, that certain 
events do follow each other in a regular order. With 
the true causes of those events it has nothing whatever 
to do ; those causes must be sought elsewhere. 

It is, then, no answer to the question, " Why does 
the earth move round the sun P" to say that it does so 
in obedience to the laws of gravitation. Such an an- 
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swer is equivalent to saying that it moves because it 
does move. It explains nothing. What we want to 
know is, whence comes that force which moment by 
moment draws the earth from the straight line in 
which, as experience tells us, moving bodies will con- 
tinue to move, unless they are acted upon by some ex- 
ternal power P And we are little nearer a solution if 
we are told that this force is the attraction of the sun. 
For we have but a seeming, not a real cause here ; 
these words also are only the expression of an observed 
fact. We know that two portions of matter, if free 
from all extraneous interference or impediment, will 
begin to move towards each other with a certain ve- 
locity, depending on their mass and distance, and we 
express that fact by saying that they "attract each 
other." But this word " attract" does not really throw 
any more light on the subject than the words " law of 
gravitation." We want to know who or what it is 
that puts forth the power of which motion is the re- 
sult ; and as it is now the conclusion of scientific men 
that all those forces which produce motion are diflFerent 
conditions of one and the same thing *, we may confine 
our attention to one form of force — that which holds 
the earth in its orbit, which is commonly called attrac- 
tion or gravitation. Now, what is that force P Is it 
a force really put in action by the sun ? Against this 
supposition there are two reasons. In the first place, 
it is a well founded axiom that matter cannot originate 

* Tyndale*B " Thermodynamics.*' Groye's " Correlation of the 
Physical Forces.'* 
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motion in itself ; why, then, should we think that it 
can originate motion in other matter P And, in the 
next place, if we suppose this attraction of the sun to 
be a real thing, and not a mere name, we are met hy 
this further difficulty ; in all cases in which we are able 
to put force into operation for the production of mo- 
tion, the resulting motion is always in the direction in 
which the force acts, but in the case of the sun and 
the earth this rule is reversed, — a force emanating from 
the sun draws the earth to the sun. Here, then, oar 
investigation into the sequence of natural phenomena 
comes to an abrupt end; we are met by a barrier 
beyond which it seems to be impossible for the human 
intellect to pass. 

But we will now pass from the inanimate to the 
animate creation; and here we are met by a totally 
new set of phenomena. All bebgs possessed of that 
higher form of life which include^ volition and sensa- 
tion, the life, tliat is, which distinguishes the animal 
from the vegetable kingdom, have a certain power over 
the forces which act upon inanimate matter. We have 
no reason to believe that they, any more than matter 
itself, can originate these forces ; but they can call them 
into operation, and direct that operation when called 
forth. They can then originate force of a different 
kind, a force to which aU natural forces are in a greater 
or less degree subordinate ; and the exercise of this 
force differs from all the forces of the inanimate world, 
in that no invariable laws can be laid down for its ope- ■ 
ration. It depends entirely on the will. Thus, it is 
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tUe law of nature, that a stone, unsupported, shall fall 
to the ground in a straight line ; but a man exercises 
an act of Tolition, and, in obedience to his will, the 
muscles of his arm contract, and the stone, instead of 
falling in a straight line, mounts up into the air, and 
does not reach the ground till it has described a long 
currilinear patL An apple naturally fsdls from the 
tree to the ground as soon as it is ripe ; but a man 
standing by exercises an act of volitiou, and forthwith 
his hand moves forward and arrests the apple in its 
coarse. Along with the power of volition, then, we 
have not only the power to modify and direct the action 
of the natural forces^ but we have also the origination 
of a new force, not of the same kind as the natural 
forces, but of a higher order-^a force which, at pleasure, 
puts these natural forces into operation. 

We hare arrived, then, at these two conclusions : 
1. That natural sdence is totally unable to explain the 
origin of all or any of the forces which act in the ma- 
terial world; it can only trace the order in which these 
forces act. 2. That along with life and volition there 
comes a power, not only of modifying and controlling 
all these material forces, but also of originating force 
of another, and that a superior, kind. In the absence, 
then, of any other account of the origin of the universe, 
and of the forces which act in it, is it unphilosophical 
to believe that both are alike of God P Tiiat all mo* 
tion is the result of an act of volition, exercised either 
Immediately by the, great !first Cause, or mediately 
by those beings to whom He delegated a portion of 
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His power, when He breathed into their nostrils the 
breath of life P Is it unphilosophical to believe that 
when He made the universe at first He did not make 
it like a machine, which being once made and wonnd 
up is left to go by itself ; but that every motion, every 
phenomenon, is the immediate work of His hand? 
That it is His hand which wheels the planet in its 
orbit, and His hand also which, when He has with- 
drawn from the sparrow that marvellous power of life 
which He had given, conveys the inert body to its 
resting place on the bosom of the earth P This is what 
the Bible asserts when it tells us that "In Him aU 
things consist," that He " upholdeth all things by the 
word of His power," that "without Him not even 
a sparrow falls to the ground J." Is it unphilosophical 
to believe this assertion P It is no objection to it that 
all these phenomena of the material world occur in such 
exact order that we are able to predict them before- 
hand ; for the same revelation which claims for Him 
this power, tells us also that " He is not the God of con- 
fusion^," but of order. His will is free from caprice, and 
therefore His work is free from irregularity. Admit 
this truth, and the term "natural laws" has a meaning 
which it did not possess before ; it ceases to be figu- 
rative, and expresses a real thing. These natural laws 
are the laws by which He regulates His own work, 
and as such they are subordinate to His will K Is it 

J Col. i. 17 ; Heb. i. 3 ; Matt x. 29. * I Cor. xiv. 33. 

» Butler's " Analogy," part i. ch. 2, pp. 35, 36, Oxford Edition, 1849 ; 
Hooker, '< Ecclesiastical Polity," book i. iii. 4. 
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then unphilosophical to believe, in the second place, 
that when He has delegated to His creatures a certain 
power to modify the action of those laws by wliich He 
ordinarily works, He may, when He sees a fitting oc- 
casion. Himself exercise, in a higher manner, the self- 
same modifying power p Or is it unphilosophical to 
believe that, when He has given to those creatures 
a portion of His own power of volition and action, 
such fitting occasions should from time to time occur, 
without giving us any reason to doubt His wisdom or 
Hi» power P But if these conclusions are in accord- 
ance with the principles of sound philosophy, as, most 
assuredly, they are, then there is no weight whatever 
in the argument that miracles are impossible because 
they are deviations &om an established law of nature. 

There are two other objections in reference to this 
part of our subject which remain to be considered, the 
one affecting the evidence by which miracles are at- 
tested, the other caHiug in question the value of the 
miracles themselves as evidences of a revelation. 

rirst of all, it is asserted that '' no testimony can 

reach to the supernatural Testimony can only 

prove an extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable occur- 
rence or phenomenon ; that it is due to supernatural 
causes is entirely dependent on the previous belief and 
assumptions of the parties ™." Certainly^the means by 
which the miracles were wrought could not be a matter 
of observation, and so of testimony; but there was 
a previous fact which was a matter of observation and 

» B. Powell, in " Essays and Eeviews," p. 107. 
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experience, and that was the ntter inadequacy of all li 
natural means to produce the result, and then the 
supernatural character of the means employed was 
a matter of reasoning and legitimate inference. Be- 
sides this, it is to he noticed, that these abnormal phe- 
nomena, which we designate miracles, always took 
place in connexion with the members of a certain 
society ; they did not happen indiscriminatdy. When- 
ever one of the members of this society expressed 
a desire that a certain result should be produced, it 
was forthwith produced without any apparent means ; 
but without the expression of that desire no sadi 
phenomena occurred. Here, then, according to all the 
principles of inductive philosophy, is a dear connexion 
between cause and effect. When the blind roan, whose 
eyes had been opened, made the assertion, *' Since the 
world began was it not heard that any one opened the 
eyes of one that was bom blind,'' and proceeded to 
draw the inference, "If this man were not of God he 
could do nothing",'* he shewed himself a much sounder 
reasoner than the late Savilian Professor at Oxford. 

The other objection is this. Miracles alone do not 
form sufficient proof that a revelation is from God, 
they may also be wrought by the power of eril spirits, 
to give credit to a spurious revelation ®. Before we can 
accept any message as coming from God it must ap- 
prove itself to our moral sense ^ From this it is 
first inferred that the evidence derived from miracles 

» John ix. 32, 33. o Dcut. xiii. 1—3 ; Matt. xxir. 24; 

Gal. i. 8, 9 ; 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. p 1 John ir. 1—8. 
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is only snbseirient to that derired from the character 
of the rerelation, and then a step farther is taken, and 
it is asserted that the moral sense alone is a sufficient 
judge in these matters, and that the evidence of 
miracles may be dispensed with altogether 'i. The 
fallacy of this objection lies in the one word "sub- 
serrient'." The evidence of miracles is not subser- 
servient to, but co-ordinate with, internal evidence. 
Each has its own distinct province in the establishment 
of a revelation ; neither is of any value alone. The 
miracle proves to ns that a Being more powerful than 
ourselves is speaking to ns. This our moral sense 
would not enable ns to discover. But the fact, that 
A revelation is from a superior power, being attested 
by miracle, it is then the province of the moral sense 
to determine whether that revelation is from a good or 
an evil power, whether it is God, or the father of lies 
whose voice we hear. 

Our moral sense may to a certain extent enable us 
to ascertain what is good and right for us to do. But 
we need more than this, we need to have something 
done for us ; we cannot raise ourselves from the de- 
graded position into which we have fallen ; if we are 
to rise, it must be by external aid, the aid of Him who 
made us. But our moral sense cannot answer the 
question whether He will give us this aid ; nor, if the 
question were answered in the affirmative, could it 

1 This conclusion is not expressed in so many words, but it is the 
substance of B. Powell's Essay in " Essays and Reviews." 
» B. Powell, ** Essays and Reviews," p. 123. 
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afford OS any information as to the nature of that aid, 
or the means by which it would be conveyed to us. 
When, therefore, a messenger comes to us professing 
to bring a message from God, we cannot receive that 
message on the evidence of our moral sense alone, 
because our moral sense is only a fit judge of one part 
of it. By this limited power it is able to detect 
a false message from the powers of evil, even though 
accredited by miracles; but it cannot with certamty 
distinguish between a message from God and one 
which is, in reality, only the result of a highly cultivated 
moral sense in a fellow man. We need to be assured 
that the message is really from God, a declaration of 
what He will do, and not merely the disguised ex- 
pression of man's hope as to what God may do for 
us. To afford us this assurance, to satisfy us that the 
Bible is not, as some would have us believe, merely 
"an expression of devout reason"," but truly the 
Word of God, is the proper use of the miracle, whether 
seen with our own eyes, or reported to us on sufl* 
cient evidence *. 

• R. Williams, " Essays and Reviews," p. 60. 

t On this subject see Trench on Miracles, Preliminary Essay, oh. 
iii. ; and on the general question of miracles, Mansel in " Aids to 
Faith," Essay i. 



CHAP. III. 

ECnONS TO PABTICTTLAE PAETS OF THE BIBLE, 
TAinsy ON INTEENAL GEOUNDS. 

.. Supposed Contradictions in the Bible Narrative. 

' is alleged that certain portions of the narrative 

ained in the Bible are contradicted by statements 

3 in other parts of the same book. Even if this 

! established beyond a doubt, it would not destroy 

ralue of the Bible to us ; it would prove that the 

3, instead of being in its entireness a revelation 

God, merely contains such a revelation, mixed 

other matters, which bear traces of man's liability 

PTor ; but under the guidance of that Church to 

th the faith was at first delivered, it might still be 

y used as the foundation of our hope and the rule 

or life. When, however, we come to look care- 

into the matter, we find that there is no satisfac- 

proof that any such discrepancy exists. The in- 

3es in which anything is found which, upon careful 

lination, bears even the semblance of a contradic- 

are very rare ; they are either capable of satisfac- 

explanation, or shew signs of such capability if 

our information were a little more extensive; 

J such difficulties have, in fact, been removed by 

t additions to our knowledge. In very many in- 

3es, however, the supposed contradiction is found 

I 
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upon examination to lie, not between the words of Holy 
Scripture, but between the inferences which without 
sufficient ground men have drawn from those words. 

An instance of this is to be found in the accounts 
which St. Matthew and St. Luke give us of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the birth of our blessed 
Lord. These are said to be contradictory because, if 
St. Luke's narrative be correct, Joseph must have 
known the circumstances of the miraculous conception, 
and there would have been no need of the interference 
of the angel, (recorded by St. Matthew,) to remove his 
suspicions. This objection does not rest on anything 
stated in the two Grospels, but on two assumptions 
made by the objector, which have no foundation in the 
words of the Evangelists, and which when examined 
are found to be very improbable: (1.) That Mary 
communicated to Joseph the circumstance of the ap- 
pearance of the angel to her ; (2.) That Joseph believed 
her story. The first of these assumptions is a very 
improbable one ; it could only be made by a person 
who was quite ignorant of the wide difference between 
our customs and those of Eastern nations. Even in 
the comparatively unrestricted intercourse which our 
habits allow to those who are betrothed, a young 
woman of common modesty would have found great 
difficulty in making such a communication to her 
intended husband. But the laws of Eastern society 
allowed no such intercourse; and in this particular 
case, even if custom had allowed it, circumstances 
would have prevented it, for we are told that immedi- 
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ately after the annnnciation "itarj left her home at 
Nazareth,' and went on a visit to her cousin Elisabeth 
in the hill country of Judea, and remained there three 
months. When we take into account the absence, in 
those times, of all our ordinary facilities for communi- 
cation by letter, and the lowly station in life of both 
Mary and Joseph, which would prevent their having 
recourse to any special means for that purpose, it 
seems not only improbable, but almost impossible that 
such a communication should have been made, even if 
the Yirgin Mary had been disposed to make it. When 
however we read how, on other occasions, "Mary kept 
all these things, and pondered them in her heart ■," we 
may well conceive that on this occasion also she would 
have done the same. If we suppose, however, that all 
these difficulties were surmounted, and the communica- 
tion made, how would it be likely that Joseph would 
receive it? Would he believe it, on her bare word, 
without any evidence to support it P or would he ima- 
gine that it was a tale cunningly invented to screen 
her disgrace P 

As another instance of the same kind, we may take 
the narratives of the miraculous cure of one or two 
blind men in the neighbourhood of Jericho, on the oc- 
casion of our Lord's last journey to Jerusalem. St. 
Matthew tells us that Christ healed two blind men as 
He was coming out of Jericho. St. Mark says that 
He healed blind Bartimseus, the son of Timajus, as He 
was coming out. St. Luke, however, asserts that He 

• Luke ii. 19, 51. 

i2 
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healed one blind mail the evening before^ as He was 
going into Jericho^. Between St. Matthew and St. 
Mark there is really no difference. St. Mark does not 
say that onl^ one blind man was healed on that occa- 
sion. There might be many reasons nnknown to ns 
which might lead him to mention only one of the two. 
Bar tim sens might for instance have been a well-known 
person, while his companion was not so ; or the one 
might be living when St. Mark wrote, and so capable 
of testifying to the fact, while the other was dead. 
But there does seem to be a real contradiction between 
these two narratives and that of St. Lnke if they refer 
to the same miracle, since St. Luke places it a day 
earHer and probably in a different place*'. But all 
depends on the assumption that the two narratives do 
refer to the same miracle, and this is generally inferred 
from the great similarity of the details in the narratives. 
But this similarity is after all a much weaker founda- 
tion for such an inference than at first it appears to be. 
We are told that at various times our Lord healed 
great numbers of lame, bHnd, and other infirm per- 
sons. We know that blindness was, and is, a veiy 
common misfortune in those parts of the world, 
and we know also that at that time there were large 
numbers of people in the neighbourhood of Jericho, on 
their way to Jerusalem for the Passover, and it would 
therefore be a matter ahnost of certainty that among 

>> Matt. XX, 30— Si ; Mark x. 46—52 ; Luke xviiL 85— 4Sw 

o For another mode of explaining the supposed discrepancy see 

Trench on Miracles, p. 428, or Wordsworth's Greek Testament, 

notes on the passages in qnestion. 
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them there would be several blind persons. We will 
assume that our Lord healed one of these blind men 
on His way into Jericho, as recorded by St. Luke. Can 
we doubt that that miracle would form the subject of 
conversation that night in every group into which the 
multitudes were distributed? If then there were 
among the multitudes two more blind men, what would 
be more natural than that they should resolve to ask 
the aid of One of whose goodness and power they heard 
such wonders? And if they formed this resolution, 
would it not also be an exceedingly natural thing for 
them to make their application in those remarkable 
words to which such a favourable answer had been 
granted the day before ? Nor is there anything more 
improbable in the repetition of the rebuke on the part 
of the multitude. For on both occasions our Lord was 
surrounded by large numbers, (but not necessarily, or 
even probably, the same on both occasions), who were 
eagerly listening to His words, and who would naturally, 
though selfishly, be impatient of anything which inter- 
rupted the course of His teaching. The similarity 
between these narratives is at all events not greater than 
that between the narratives of the two miracles of the 
loaves and fishes. That the same Apostles should 
a second time ask the faithless question, "Whence can 
a man satisfy these men with bread here in the wilder- 
ness**?" is certainly less probable than that crowds 
containing at all events many who were not present 
on both occasions, should repeat the rebuke. There 

4 Mark yiii. 4. 
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seems therefore no more reason to assign the two 
accounts to the same miracle in the one case than 
in the other. 

Another imaginary discrepancy of this class has lately 
heen brought forward afresh. It is in the accounts of 
the creation of man contained in the 1st and 2nd 
chapters of Genesis '. The first chapter contains 
a brief summary of the whole creation, which extends 
to the third verse of the second chapter. The next 
verse begins what is the especial subject of the whole 
Bible, the history of God's dealings with man ; and, 
as a fitting introduction, it repeats, at greater length, 
and with more details, the record of man's creation, 
that creation being the foundation on which all God's 
dealings with man are based. But two narratives of 
the same event, one longer the other shorter, do not 
contradict each other because the longer contains some 
particulars which are omitted in the other. The only 
appearance of real contradiction is to be found in the 
statement in the second narrative that the birds were 
formed of the earth, while the first chapter states that 
they sprung from the water ; and that, in Gen. ii., the 
creation of the animals appears to follow, instead of 
preceding, that of man. The second difficulty vanishes 
directly we turn from the English version to the He- 
brew original. The Hebrew language knows of no 
distinction of past time into imperfect, perfect, and 
pluperfect. It has only one past tense to serve all 
three purposes, and, consequently, when relating a 

• C. W. Goodwin, "Essays and Reviews," p. 217. 
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number of past events, it cannot indicate the order in. 
which they occnrred. Had our translators rendered 
the verb by the English pluperfect, as they have done 
in a similar case in Gen. xii. 1, this difficulty would 
never have been dreamt of. The other difficulty exists 
only in the English, and even there arises simply from 
the use of one general term, instead of several particular 
terms ; in such a use the word earth includes both dry 
land and water '. Neither of these objections could have 
been brought forward by any one who was not deter- 
mined to make a difficulty if he could not find one. 

We pass on now to some of the objections of this 
class which do at first seem to have a more solid foun- 
dation, but which, when examined, prove to be of little 
more importance than those which have been already 
noticed. Of these, one, which has been often brought 
forward and as often explained, is the difference be- 
tween the two genealogies contained in Matt. i. and 
Luke iii. *f There are two ways in which this differ- 
ence may possibly have arisen. It is quite possible 
that one may be the actual pedigree of Joseph, the 
other of Mary, Joseph's name being given instead of 
his wife's, in the latter, on the ground of his becoming 
possessed of her rights by his marriage with her^. 
But the more generally received view is that one, that 
given by St. Luke, is the actual pedigree of Joseph, the 
other what may be termed his royal pedigree ; his de- 

' The Hebrew text of Gen. i. 20, 21, does not really assert any- 
thing as to the material from which living beiags were formed on 
the fifth day. t Prof. Jowett, in ** Eesays and Beviews," p. 346. 
*^ Bengel's Gnomon, notes on Matt. 1* 
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scentj in this case, being traced, not through his actual 
progenitors, but through the successive heirs of David's 
throne and rights; so that when one branch of that 
family became extinct, and the succession passed into 
another branch, the person to whom the inheritance 
devolved was reputed the son of his immediate prede- 
cessor, in accordance with the principle of the Levi- 
tical law, that a son bom under the "jus leviratus" 
should be enrolled in the genealogies as the son, not of 
his actual father, but of him whose estate he inherited K 
The difference between the inscriptions on the cross 
is often brought forward as an instance of contradic- 
tion, but without reason. We are told that there were 
three inscriptions, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. No 
doubt they were identical in substance, but we are not 
told that they were so in word ; and we have no right 
to expect a verbal identity in four accounts in Greek, 
each of which might be taken from any one of the 
three original inscriptions. Put there, is another point 
connected with the Crucifixion which presents greater 
difficulties. St. Mark tells us that our Lord's Cruci- 
fixion took place at the third hour^. St. John, on the 
other hand, says that at the sixth hour, or apparently 
three hours later. He was standing before Pilate \ If 
both the Evangelists used the same computation of 
time, there is here an unquestionable contradiction. 
But there is good reason to believe that they did not 
use the same computation. The Jewish custom was to 

* Wordsworth's Greek Testament, notes on Matt. i. and Luke 
iii. J Mark xv. 25. ^ John xix. 14. 
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divide the period from sunrise to sunset into twelve 
hours, and this appears to be the method used by 
the three earlier Evangelists. But there was another 
reckoning in use. The Roman civil day, like our own, 
was reckoned from midnight to midnight, and divided 
into two halves at noon \ If St. John used this com- 
putation, St. Mark's third hour will coincide with St. 
John's ninth hour, and there is an end to the difficulty. 
It remains for us to endeavour to ascertain whether he 
did use this method. It has always been believed by 
the Church that he wrote his Grospel at Ephesus, for 
the use primarily of the Christians of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia ; there is, therefore, no d priori proba- 
bility that in such a case he would use the Jewish, in 
preference to the Roman computation. In order to 
ascertain which he did use, our only method is to turn 
to the Gospel itself, and examine what notes of time it 
gives us. There are three passages, besides the one 
in question, which will throw considerable light on the 
subject. They all seem to point, and one of them very 
decisively, to the Roman, rather than the Jewish 
measurement. The first (John i. 39) is, " They came 
and saw where He dwelt, and abode with Him that 
day, for it was about the tenth hour." If it were 
within two hours of sunset their visit could hardly be 
described by the words "they abode with Him that 
day;" whereas the expression is appropriate if they 
went with Him at 10 a.m. The second is in the de- 
scription of our Lord's interview with the woman of 

> Smith's *' Dictionary of Antiqtiitles," Buh voce *Dies.' 

i3 
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Samaria (John iv. 6), which took place at the sixth 
hour. At this time the Saviour was weary, and rest- 
ing by the well, the disciples had gone into the town 
to buy food, and the woman of Samaria had come forth 
to draw water. To persons familiar with the East, or 
e?en with books of Oriental travel, all these points in- 
dicate the evening, and not the noon-day. The third, 
and most decisive instance, occurs in the same chapter, 
in the account of the miracle of the healing of the no- 
bleman's son. We learn incidentally (v. 52) that the 
interview between our Lord and the father took place 
at the seventh hour, but that the father did not set out 
on his homeward journey till the next day. When we 
take into account the extreme anxiety shewn by the 
father, and the fact that Cana is not more than half 
a day's journey (ten miles) from Capernaum, we shall 
find it hard to believe that if he had five hours of day- 
light before him, he would have delayed his journey 
till the next morning; but if the seventh hour was 
7 p.m., when night waa^fast drawing on, the delay was 
perfectly natural. There is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that St. John habitually adopted the Roman 
method of computation, and the supposed di£Biculty 
vanishes. 

In St. Stephen's defence before the Sanhedrim there 
is a passage which seems not to be in exact accordance 
with the Old Testament history. It is a reference to the 
burial of the patriarchs, who, says St. Stephen, " were 
carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons 
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of Emmor, the father of Sychem." Now we have in 
the Old Testament accounts of the burials of two of 
the patriarchs who went down into Egypt, Jacob and 
Joseph. Jacob was buried in Macpelah, Joseph in 
Shechem, or Sychem. Abraham bought the cave of 
Macpelah of Ephron, the Hittite ; while it was Jacob 
who became the possessor of the field at Shechem ^, 
It seems then that the two transactions are here com- 
pressed into one. But we cannot imagine that this 
arose from ignorance on the part of St. Stephen ; he 
shews too accurate an acquaintance with the narrative 
to allow us to suspect this ; nor, when we remember 
that those to whom he was speaking were probably as 
familiar with the books of Moses as he was himself, 
can we suspect any intentional falsification, more espe- 
cially as his argument is in no way affected by it. It 
is in the fact that he was speaking of events with which 
both he and his hearers were equally famiHar that the 
solution is to be found. Under such circumstances 
he might very naturally, for brevity's sake, use words 
which, though taken hterally they were untrue, con- 
veyed to the minds of his hearers no untrue impres- 
sion. It is just one of those ellipses of which a very 
energetic speaker, as St. Stephen evidently was, would 
be likely, under the circumstances, to make use. We 
may see in it traces of that human element which, 

™ It has been suggested, however, that the piece of ground at 
Shechem, on which he built his first altar, was reaUy purchased by 
Abraham from another Emmor or Hamor, See Wordsworth's 
notes on the passage. 
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throughout the Bible, is ever guided, but not obhte- 
rated, by the working of the inspiring Spirit ". 

The last passage which we shall notice under this 
head occurs in another speech, that of St. Paul at 
Antioch, in Pisidia, Acts xiii. 20, "After that he gave 
them judges, about the space of 450 years, imtil 
Samuel the Prophet." In 1 Kings vi. 1, it is stated 
that the foundation of the Temple was laid in the 480th 
year from the Exodus. If from 480 years we deduct 
40 years spent in the wilderness, and 83 years from 
the beginning of Saul's reign to the foundation of the 
Temple, we have only 357 years left, instead of 450. 
There is reason, as we shall see presently, to doubt 
whether the received text of the Greek Testament in 
this place is correct, or correctly represented in our 
version. But, assuming that we have the true account 
of what St. Paul said, it is not difficult to explain it. 
Prom the introduction of the word " about," it is 
evident that St. Paul is speaking, as we should say, 
roughly, or in round numbers. It is by no means in- 
consistent with such a mode of speech, that the period 
of 450 years, though appearing to dat« from the con- 
quest of Canaan, should really embrace the whole 
period of the Theocracy, from the appointment of 
Moses to the death of Samuel ; and as this event could 
not have happened long before the accession of David 
(for David was only thirty when he was made king in 
Hebron, and Samuel's death was apparently several 
years after he anointed David at Bethlehem), we may 

B See part i. ch. i. s. 2. 
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reckon that 50 years is a sufficient allowance for the 
interval between the close of the Theocracy in Samuel 
and the foundation of the Temple. This, then, leaves 
OS 430 years for the period of the judges, which might 
well be spoken of as '^ about 450 years." 

It is, however, very probable that this passage was 
originally different. As it stands in the Greek, it is 
impossible to give any meaning to it, without suppos- 
ing a very unusual and harsh grammatical construction 
to have been used. But, in three of the oldest MSS., 
the order of the words is a little varied**; with this 
reading the constructien becomes perfectly simple and 
natural, and the sense is, 'About 450 years after these 
things (i. e. after the commencement of the covenant 
with Abraham) He gave them judges.' 

§ 2. Passages in the Bible said to be repugnant 
to our moral sense. 

It has been admitted that a revelation, even though 
attested by miracles, must be submitted to the judg- 
ment of our moral sense, and that, if it be repugnant 
to that, it cannot be received as a communication from 
the Creator. An attempt has been made to shew that 
the Bible fails under this test, on the ground that both 
by precept and example it gives countenance to cruelty, 
fraud, and immorality. These charges must now be 
considered. 



o See the Tarious readings in Alford's Greek Testament, and 
BengePs Gnomon, in locum. 
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It is alleged that the extirpation of the Canaanites, 
which was commanded by God, was an act of wantoB 
cruelty. Such it undoubtedly would have been had it 
been the spontaneous act of the Israelites, but its 
character is entirely changed when we remember that 
it was done by the command of God. Cruelty is 
a subjective, not an objective thing ; its essence lies, 
not in the infliction of pain or suffering, but in the 
motive which leads to that infliction. It is the waniott 
infliction of pain which constitutes cruelty. But in 
this case no such wantonness can be alleged, since the 
act was done in obedience to the- Divine command. If, 
then, cruelty be charged at all, it must be against God. 
But no one charges Him with cruelty in the destruc- 
tion of almost aU the human race by the Elood, or of 
the inhabitants of the cities of the plain by fire from 
heaven. Multitudes perish from time to time by 
famine, by pestilence, or by earthquake, and yet we do 
not think of cruelty. It is only because, in this in- 
stance, the sentence of divine justice was ordered to 
be executed by human agency, that the charge of 
cruelty is suggested. But to the Ganaanitea it made 
no difference whether they perished by what we call 
natural causes, or by the sword of the Israelites. God 
in His wisdom saw that it was necessary for the wel- 
fare of the human race that a portion of it, so fearfully 
corrupted as the Canaanites were, should be swept off 
from the face of the earth, and if the work of destruc- 
tion was laid upon the Jews, inst.ead of being accom- 
plished by a flood or by flre from heaven^ it was that 
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the Jews might have the most solemn warning possible 
against imitating l^e sins of their predecessors, when 
they had not only witnessed the awful retribution 
whidi those sins had brought upon the Canaanites, 
faut had been commissioned by Grod to execute that 
terrible vengeance with their own hands. 

The diarge of encouraging fraud rests upon the 
English translation of a single passage. We are told 
that the Lord commanded the Israelites to borrow of 
the Egyptians certain things which they had no inten- 
tion of returning'. But the whole objection vanishes 
directly we turn to the original ; we find that tbe word 
translated ** borrow" is one which commonly means to 
ask or demand without any intention of returning '. 
And the circumstances under which the demand was 
made and complied with shew that this sense must be 
given to it here. It was when the Egyptians were ur- 
gent upon the people, to send them out in haste, that 
the supposed loan took place ; but people do not com- 
monly lend things, at all events with the expectation of 
their being returned, to persons whom they wish never 
to see again. 

The Jewish laws with reference to marriage, concu 
binage, and slavery, are objected to as giving coun- 
tenance to immorality and cruelty. But the character 

p Exodus zi. 2, zii. 85. i See Gesenius, sub voce \?^Q^ The 

- T • 

word is used in the Mishna on the fourth commandment to express 
asking as contrasted with borrowings A woman may a«k as a gift 

/^7S127) ®^ ^® Sabbath, what she must not borrow. 
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of these laws depends entirely upon the circumstances 
under which they were given. Before we can pro- 
nounce upon their character, we have first to ascertain 
whether they were permissive or restrictive; whether 
they gave a licence which had not before been used, or 
confined within narrower limits practices which at that 
time were universal. They really belonged to the latter 
class. We can see from the Book of Genesis that at 
this time sins of impurity prevailed to a fearful extent, 
and that the slaves were considered as much the pro- 
perty of their masters as if they were only cattle. And 
this view of the state of society is confirmed by the 
Egyptian monuments of that period. Now, it is very 
often impossible to put an entire stop at once to any 
widely-spread moral evil. A wise legislator will often 
confine his efforts, in the first instance, to the restric- 
tion of the evil within narrower limits, and the preven- 
tion of the more terrible forms' of that evil, leaVing its 
complete abolition to a future period; just as a skilful 
rider would not attempt to stop a runaway horse at 
once, but would only endeavour to check his speed. 
This appears to be the object of the laws in question ; 
they were the first step in the work of improvement ; 
they were designed to produce a mitigation of evils 
to which the Gospel was hereafter to put a complete 
termination. It is to this character of these laws 
that our Lord alludes when He says that Moses 
gave the Jews this commandment "because of the 
hardness of their hearts '." These laws cannot, then, 

r Matt. six. 8. 
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be alleged with justice as giving any countenance to 
immorality. 

The other ground on which this objection is brought 
forward is that certain persons who are spoken of in 
the Old Testament in terms of the highest commenda- 
tion, as Jacob or David, were yet guilty of very great 
crimes, but, in spite of these crimes, they are said to 
have been highly favoured and beloved by God. But 
the answer to this is that the Old Testament narrative 
is a history, and not a romance. The writer of a ro- 
mance may delineate faultless characters if he chooses, 
but the writer of history can never do so without a de- 
parture from the truth. If it had been possible for 
men to be free from sin, we should have had no need 
of the Bible at all. The very fundamental principle, 
on which the whole scheme of revelation is based, is 
that every man brings into the world with him the 
taint of a corrupted nature. The whole subject of 
the Bible is the means which Grod has provided for 
man's restoration. That restoration involves a lifelong 
struggle between the inborn evil and the implanted 
good. There is, then, no reason for surprise or doubt 
if we find that some, even of those who have struggled 
hard and long against sin, have been at times overcome 
by temptation. Were there no such records in the 
Bible, that book would not be, what it now is, a deli- 
neation of the spiritual life under all its possible trials 
and difficulties. And we must remember that the fact 
that these persons were beloved of God did not, in any 
way, exempt them from the temporal consequences of 
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their sins. If the histories of Jacob and David record 
grievous sins, they record also terrible sufferings — suf- 
ferings which we can plainly discern to have been the 
fruit of their sins, and which were well-nigh co-ex- 
tensive with their lives. And these sins are recorded, 
not as examples for our imitation, but as warnings for 
our admonition. They remind us that no advances in 
holiness render us secure from the power of the tempter 
if once our watchfulness is relaxed. But at the same 
time they do afford a great help to those who have fallen 
into sin, shewing as they do that even for those who 
have sinned deeply there is yet m&ccy in store, if only 
they truly repent. But this hope gives no encourage- 
ment to sin, since the histories from which it is de- 
rived shew that the deepest and most sincere repent- 
ance will not completely restore the sinner to the place 
which he has forfeited, or avert the evil consequences 
of his sin ; but that, in some form or other, suffering 
must be the consequence of sin, even to those whose 
repentance has been accepted by God. 



CHAP. IV. 

OBJECTIONS ARISING FROM MODERN SCIENCE. 

We now come to the consideration of a class of ob- 
jections which are for the most part modem. They 
arise from discoveries of modem science which are 
supposed to contradict certain statements in the Bible, 
or otherwise to invalidate its claims to our confidence ; 
and then, the additional assumption being made that 
modem science is infallible, it is inferred that the Bible 
DarratiTe is incorrect, and cannot, therefore, be the 
work of God. The part of the Bible which is the 
chief object of these attacks is the Pentateuch, though 
one class of them — those arising from critical science — 
are also brought to bear on the prophetical and other 
books. These objections may be divided into three 
classes : — 

1. Objections urged on Critical grounds. 

2. Objections arising from Geology and kindred 

sciences. 

3. Objections arising from Chronology. 

§ 1. Objections urged on Critical Grounds, 

Several distinguished linguists, chiefly German, as- 
sert that the style of the Pentateuch proves that it 
cannot have been written at the very remote period to 
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which it is generally ascribed. They maintaiii also that 
they can detect in it, and especially in the book of 
Genesis, traces of compilation from other docoments, 
and they therefore are of opinion that it is the work of 
some writer at a much later period of Jewish history, 
who may perhaps have had access to ancient doca- 
ments, but that it cannot possibly have been the work 
of Moses. But when we come to cross-examine these 
witnesses against the Pentateuch separately, we find 
that their agreement is limited to a single point. On 
all other subjects connected with it they contradict 
each other. The one point in which'they agree is that 
the Pentateuch cannot be the work of Moses. But 
when we ask them whose work it was, and at what 
period they believe it to have been written, they are 
all at variance. Each man has a theory of his own, 
and regards all the theories of his brethren as equally 
untenable with that of the Mosaic authorship. Hence 
their decision, if it have any weight at dl, will go 
a long way to prove that the Pentateuch never was 
written by anybody. We may imagine a conference of 
these learned men — say ten of them — ^met to determioe 
the author and date of the work. They first of all 
unanimously decide that it was not written by Moses, 
and then one after another they propound their own 
theories ; but each finds his- theory rejected by all his 
nine brethren. As each successive date is proposed, 
it is rejected by a majority of nine to one. The in- 
ference from this is, that the book was not written at 
any particular time^ i. e. that it never was written at 
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alL The Ycdue of this train of reasoning is ascertained 
by the fact that the book is in existence, and all argu- 
ments to prove that it never was written are therefore 
worthless. But as the arguments to prove that it was 
not written by Moses are only stronger in an inappre- 
ciable degree than those which go to prove that it was 
not written at all, they also may be dismissed. 

We wiU, however, look a little more closely into the 
grounds on which these critics base their decisions. 
We know by experience that all languages are in a 
state of constant change ; some words and grammatical 
inflexions gradually become obsolete, and fresh words 
and inflexions come into use, — ^the latter, however, much 
more sparingly than the former. Hence, if we have the 
proper sources of iftformaiUm, we may in many instances 
form a tolerably satisfactory judgment as to the date 
at which any particular book was written. But unless 
we have those sources of information, any judgment 
that we may form will be of no value at all ; and even 
at the best of times any such judgment can only hold 
a secondary place, it is of value only in the absence of 
that more reliable information which authentic history 
supplies. We require a copious series of books in the 
language in question, and sure historical evidence as 
to the date at which each of these standard books was 
written. We can then trace the progress of the lan- 
guage, and we can determine, with tolerable certainty, 
the stage in which it was when the book whose age we 
wish to ascertain was produced; and thus we can 
judge of the age of that book. But even in this case 
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the determination will only be probable, not certain. 
There are many circnmstances which may modify the 
style of an author, and thus induce us to assign to 
him a wrong date. Thus if the poems of Lucretius, 
or Spenser's "Eaerie Queene," were now suddenly 
brought to light for the first time, and we were left to 
infer their ages from their style, there would probaWy 
be few critics who would decide that Lucretius was 
contemporary with Cicero, or that the "Faerie Queene" 
was produced at the same time with " Hooker's Eccle- 
siastical Polity," or the earlier of Shakespere's plays. 
And it is worthy of remark, that all these critical deci- 
sions are based upon historical evidence. It is by that 
evidence alone that we can ascertain the ages of the 
books which are used as standards of comparison. We 
cannot, therefore, apply criticism to invalidate histori- 
cal evidence, since in so doing we are destroying the 
very foundations upon which that criticism rests. The 
utmost that criticism can legitimately do is to sug- 
gest a doubt of the authority of any such evidence; 
but that doubt must be solved, not by criticism, but by 
a more careful examination of the details of that testi- 
mony, and of the sources from which it is derived. 

Let us now apply this principle to the case of the 
critics of the Pentateuch. The very first question to 
be asked is. What materials have they on which to 
base their judgment P The answer to this question is, 
None at all. There is no other book, known or sup- 
posed to belong to the same date, with which the Pen- 
tateuch can be compared. If, as they assert, it is not 
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the work of the fifteenth century before Christ, we 
have no traces whatever of the Hebrew literature of 
that period, and we cannot therefore tell whether the 
style of the Pentateuch agrees with the style of that 
period or not. All then that the critics' can assert is, 
that the difTerences between the style of the Penta- 
teuch and that of the later Jewish writers are not so 
great as they ought to be if many centuries came be- 
tween them. But even this feeble argument rests on 
an assumption which when investigated proves to be 
untenable. It assumes that the amount of variation 
in a language bears some definite proportion to the 
time in which the variation is in progress, so that we 
can assert with certainty that a given amount of 
change will be produced in a given time. But this 
assumption is not borne out by experience. Changes 
take place with very variable rapidity ; at one time the 
alteration in a given interval is very great, at another 
very small. Our own literature furnishes a very re- 
markable example of this. Chaucer wrote a little less 
than two centuries and a half before our authorized 
version of the Bible was made, and a little more than 
two centuries and a half have elapsed since that time. 
Let us then compare the English of Chaucer's works, 
of the Bible, and of any standard author of the present 
day. Between the first and second there is a wide 
gulf, between the second and third the distance is 
scarcely perceptible. Chaucer must have been little 
more intelligible to an Englishman of ordinary educa- 
tion in the reign of James I. than he is to us. And 
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when we come to seek the cause of this great differ- 
ence, we find strong reason to suspect that it is the 
translation of the Bible which has given this stability 
to our language ; and this in the presence of a very ex- 
tensive intercourse with foreign nations, and of a gettff- 
ral familiarity with the languages and the literature of 
other lands und other ages. 

If then our translation of the Bible has done so 
much to give stability to the English language, what 
must have been the effect of the Pentateuch upon the 
language of the Jews, shut out as they were almost 
entirely from intercourse with foreign nations, and pos- 
sessed of no other literature whatever ? What reason 
is there for wonder or suspicion, if the style of the 
later writers of the Old Testament was completely 
formed on that of the Pentateuch, when we know that 
the books of Moses were their daily study, and that 
they had no other models of composition to imitate ? 
The objection, then, taken from the similarity of the 
style of the Pentateuch to that of the other books of 
the Old Testament, carries with it no weight whatever. 

The other objection, even if established, amounts to 
nothing. The question whether Moses derived his in- 
formation respecting the history of the world before 
his own time from existing documents, or received it 
by direct revelation from Grod, does not in any way 
affect the credibility of that information. It is enough 
for us to have reason to believe that if he did make 
use of existing documents, he was divinely guided to 
use them correctly. The Bible tells us nothing of the 
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aouree firom wUbk his informttion was derived. All 
tibai we are ooaoerned with b its accuracy. If it 
eonld be prored that tke Book of Genesis is whollj 
or pftrtl^ derifed firom more ancient sourees, tliat 
oircitmstance wovld rather add to than detraet from 
its valne^ since it wo«ld prove that, when it was given 
to the woild« there were ia existence other records, 
bj reference to which its correctness might be tested. 
The crities, however, kbonr under the same difficulty 
here, as they do la the question of the date. No two 
of them are agreed as to the number of the documents 
from which th^ assert that the book of Genesis was 
eompQed. When they have settled this question among 
themselves, it will be quite time enough for us to en- 
quire how far the authority of the book is affected by 
their decisioB. 

$ 3. ObjeeUons derived from Qeology and kindred 

Sciencet, 

These objeetions are perhaps the most important of 
all that have been urged against the Divine authority 
of the Bible, and wiU require very careful examination. 
Although the science of geology is as yet very fiEir 
from perfection, and even so recently as 1864! an im- 
portant change in the views of geologists was announced, 
yet some of their conclusions seem to have been securely 
established, and among others that which assigns to 
the earth a very long existence, prior to the appear- 
ance of man upon its surface. On the other hand, the 
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account contained in Genesis i. seems, on a corsoiy 
perusal, to state that the whole creation took place 
within six days, on the last of which man was calkd 
into existence. These six days do undoubtedly pre- 
sent us with a difficulty, which perhaps it may be 
impossible for us ever to explain satisfactorily. But 
it does not necessarily foUow that we are bound ttf 
reject the whole narrative as erroneous, and therefore 
uninspired. It may be that the narrative will (m 
a close inspection shew traces of a knowledge which, 
so far as we know, could not have been derived from 
any human sources of information which were available 
to its writer, and in this case we shall be justified in 
ascribing to it a superhuman origin, although it may 
contain some difficulties which, owing to the present 
imperfect state of science and to our inability exactly 
to interpret a document which was written in a remote 
age, and for persons whose knowledge and habits of 
thought and speech were so different from our owe, 
we may be unable to remove •. 

Our first step then must be carefuUy to examine the 
Mosaic narrative, and ascertain, so far as we can, what 
it really does tell us. In doing this we shall not be 
justly liable to the charge of " quibbling about words V' 
because, as we have seen, in the case of any communi- 
cation of scientific facts to persons of very limited 
scientific knowledge, one of the most important marks 

• On the subject of this section see McCaul's Essay on the 
Mosaic Record of Creation, <* Aids to Faith," Essay r. 
<> C. W. Goodwin, ** Essays and Beviews," pp. 220, 232. 
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by which a man who was thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject would be distinguished from a mere sciolist would 
be the choice of words and expressions, which, while 
they were intelligible to those addressed, and conveyed 
to them such ideas as they were capable of receiving, — 
in^rfect, but true as far as they went, — should yet, 
when carefully examined, be found to embody the 
exact truth *. Such an investigation is especially neces- 
sary in this case, because at the time when our trans- 
lation was completed, the sciences on which these 
objections are based were as yet undeveloped. In any 
case, it is often impossible to transfer to a translation 
tiie ideas suggested by the etymology of the words 
employed in the original. But in the case of the Bible 
there was nothing to induce the translators to attempt 
this, nothing to help them in their choice of one out of 
the many significations which the same word may bear. 
A translation made under such circumstances could 
not preserve any traces of minute accuracy which 
might be found in the original. This examination will 
have the additional advantage that it will enable us to 
notice objections to points of detail as they arise, 
while we reserve the discussion of the six days till we 
have ascertained, as far as we can, the exact meaning of 
the whole narrative, and its general relations to the 
recognised discoveries of geologists. 

At the opening of the history we are met by a very 
remarkable expression, " In the beginning." This ex- 
pression, in its absolute form, is used only with reference 

• Fart II., ch. i. 
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to two things, the creation of ike world, and the eternal 
existence of the Son of God. " In the banning Qod 
created the heavens and the earth,** and '* In the be- 
ginning was the Word." The qaestion arises then, 
' In the beginning of what P of the first day, or of all 
things P or in other words> is thB ''beginning*' a part 
of the first daj, or is it nsed absolntelj for some pO' 
riod indefinitdy remote P When we take the second 
Terse in connexion with the first, it seems most pro- 
baUe that it is used indefinitely, for the tone of that 
verse seems to imply a state of things of long con- 
tinuance. And this state of things is in exact accord- 
ance with what geology teaches us, for almost all the 
rocks of which the crast of the earth is composed bear 
evident traces of having be^i formed under water, and 
afterweurds upheaved into their present positaon, by ^e 
eruption from i^e interior of enormous masses of nicdten 
granite, and other igneous rocks, yMcb. in some cases 
have found their way to the surface, and thus consti- 
tute the only exception to the general sedimentaiy 
character of all that part of our world of which we 
know anything. 

We come now to the first day's work. "And Qod 
said. Let there be light, and there was light." Here 
we notice that this day's work is described in different 
terms from all the other days. Of all other things we 
are told that God made them, but of light we are 
told that God said, ''Let light be, and light was." 
Now we know that light is not a material substance, 
but a succession of extremely minute undulations, pro- 
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pogated witii inoonceivable n4>idity through an elastio 
mediam. But we hare no reason to believe that 
Mioses, or any one eke till within the last two centimes, 
bad any idea of this. Whence, then, comes this remark- 
Me accoraey of expression ? We can only account 
for it on the sni^sition that Moses was giving ntter- 
aaee to the words of One to whom all His works are 
known firom the foundation of the world. An objec- 
tion is, however, taken to this account, on the ground 
that it represents light as existing prior to the creation 
<tf the sun**. But this rests on an assertion which 
thoae who made it would be ashamed to put forward 
in any purely scientific investigation. It is only ad- 
mitted when it is tiu>ught to have a tendency to dis- 
credit the Bible. That assertion is that light cannot 
exist iodependently of the sun, that it cannot be derived 
from any other source. But we know that we can 
and do derive light from many other sources. The 
attempt to support this assertion by the fact that, in 
tome of the earliest fossib, we find eyes whose optical 
structure is identical with that observed in the eyes of 
existing creatures, is simply ridiculous *. If it proves 
anything, it proves too much. If it was impossible for 
the trilcd)ite to see except by light derived from the 
Bun, the same structure in our eyes proves that we 
cannot see, except by sunlight. We cannot therefore 
see to read by gaslight. All that this identity of struc- 
ture proves is that the properties of light are the same 

« C. W. Goodwin, "Essajs and Reviews,** p. 219, 
• Ibid., p. 228. 
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now that they were then ; it teaches us nothing as to 
the source from which light was derived in the earlier 
periods of the earth's history. And there are some 
facts which render it probable that there was a time 
when the earth was not dependent on the sun for 
light and heat. The variations of climate arise, and 
in fact are inseparable, from the manner in which the 
earth is influenced by the sun. Climate, though sub- 
ject to considerable modifications from local causes, 
depends primarily on the greater or less obliquity with 
which the sun's rays fall on any particular portion of 
the earth's surface, and in consequence of this the heat 
is greatest in the tropics, and decreases gradually to 
the poles ; and this variation of temperature produces 
a corresponding variation in animal and vegetable life. 
But in the earlier fossils, no such variation is seen ; the 
earlier species of animal and vegetable life seem to have 
flourished equally in the tropics and in high latitudes. 
This fact leads to the inference that the temperature 
of the earth's surface was then much more uniform 
than it is now, and if so, it must have been more or less 
independent of the sun. Heat may probably have been 
derived from internal sources '. It has been observed 
also, that some traces of a self-illuminating p<Mrer may 
still be detected in the atmosphere. To this source 
what is called *' summer lightning," the aurora bo- 
realis, and the diffused light, which is never absent 
even on starless nights, have been referred. In the 
fact that that part of Venus which is turned from the 
t Chambers's " Geology," p. 113. 
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Sim is often distinctly visible we seem to have another 
phenomenon of the same kind '. 

The commeneement of light was followed by the 
ereation of the firmam^it or atmosphere. Concerning 
ilns, geologists do not profess to know anything. Ob- 
jections are raised, however, on other grounds. One 
is, that Moses represents the heavens as created on or 
before the first day, and then telk us that tliey were 
made on the second day^. It is very remarkable that 
the objeetor does not carry his objection a little far- 
ther, and tell us that the earth is represented as being 
created a second time on the third day, for there is 
exactly the same ground for each of the two assertions. 
In these, as in many other passages, the same word is 
used in different senses, a fact common to all languages, 
but peculiarly noticeable in Hebrew, owing to the 
flcahtiness of its vocabulary. In this case, however, 
exactly the same ambiguity is found in English. We 
talk of the clouds in the sky, and the stars in the sky, 
though we are well aware that the actual positions of 
the clouds and of the stars are very different. But the 
atmosphere in which the clouds float is not separated 
from those boundless regions in which the stars are 
placed by any mark or division which we can discern, 
and so we ordinarily use one word to denote both 
things, and so did Moses. In such cases, the context 

g Humboldt's " Cosmos." Bohn's Ed., rol. i., p. 196. The same 
opinion was advanced by Professor Challis, in a paper read before 
the Cambridgre Philosophical Society, in the autumn of 1847 or 1848. 

.* C. W, Goodwin, *• Essays and Eeviews," p. 226. 
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will generaDj gmde us, as it does here, to the troe 
significance. 

Again ; it is said that Moses repiesents, or seems to 
represent, the firmament as a solid Tinlt, ib which th» 
•tars are fixed, and on whieh the "waters which weif 
abore the firmaiBent" rested '. There is, however, no 
ground for sueh an assertion. The Hebrew root from 
wliich the word translated 'firmament 'is derired sig* 
nifies 'to beat out, to extend/ It is often applied to 
metals, but its primarj idea is extension, not metaUie 
soliditj. Tliat Moses entertained no sn^ idea is e?i- 
dent from the fact that he uses the same word a httle 
farther on, to denote the open space in whidi the buds 
%. We most likely owe the idea of solidity to ihe 
Alexandrian transkt(»rs. The idea that the heayenly 
bodies were fixed in one or more crystal spheres whidi 
revolTed about the earth, was not unknown to Qreek 
philosophy, and the seventy interpreters were probably 
influenced by this idea in their dioice of a word which 
should represent the Hebrew name for the atmo8{^ro. 
From them the sense passed into the Yulgate, and we 
have adopted the Latin word. But even supposing thai 
the error existed in the original word, it would not 
necessarily shew igDoranoe on the part of Moses. li 
he wished to be understood, he must speak of things 
by the names by which they were commonly known. 
A word may be etymologically false, and yet its prac- 
tical utility may be unimpaired \ Ignorance could only 

* C. W. Goodwin, ** Essays and RcTiews," pp. 219, 220. See 
MoCaul on this point. ^ Trenoli an Words, p. 100. 
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be shewn in such a case by the deliberate preference 
of a word which was etjmologically false to one etymo- 
logicaily tme. It has nerer Jbeen made to appear 
that the author of the Book of Genesis had any such 
stteniatiTe in his power. 

The record of the third day's creation brings ns again 
within the range of geological research. We are told 
that after the creation of the firmament the dry land 
appeared, and was clothed with an abundant yegeta- 
tion. But the acconnt is strictly limited to terrestrial 
plants. Nothing is anywhere said of the creation of 
the marine flora, and that may therefore, for anything 
we read, have been in existence before the third day. 
And, as we shall see presently, the same may be said 
of all Uie invertebrate animals, and of the fish. When 
we tnm to the geological records, we find that the 
lowest, and therefore oldest strata which contain any 
traces of life, give ns fossils exclusively of marine 
origin; that some traces of land plants and reptiles 
are found in the next strata, but in exceedingly small 
numbers ; but that at the close of what is called the 
lower palssozoic period there are indications of great 
convulsions of the earth, by which the strata hitherto 
formed were upheaved from their position, and other 
strata were deposited uuconformably upon them ^ In 
this second class of strata, now known as the upper 
palsozoic, we have in the coal-measures the traces of 
a time when the earth was covered with a most luxu- 
riant vegetation, and that, not confined to the tropics, 

» Chambers's "Geolo^," pp. 97, 98. 
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but extending to very high latitudes, and thus indi- 
cating that the laws of climate must, when the carbo- 
niferous strata were deposited, have been very differeoi 
from what they are now. 

The work of the fourth day, like that of the second, 
has left no traces in the crust of the earth. But in 
the Mosaic record of it we find a second instance of 
verbal accuracy which is very important. Moses does 
not tell us that the sun and moon were created on that 
day. We should rather infer from the narrative that 
they, like the earth, were created " in the beginning." 
On the fourth day God said " Let there be luminaries'' 
— not lights, but receptacles for light — "in the fir- 
mament of heaven.'* The light had been already called 
into existence, but how it had hitherto been diffused 
we are not told. Now, however, the sun was made 
a receptacle for it, and forthwith the moon and the 
planets, (which seem to be the stars of the fourth day, 
for the Hebrew has no distinct name for the planets,) 
became visible by reflected light. Astronomers tell us 
that the sun exactly answers to this description, being 
a dark opaque globe, surrounded by an incandescent 
atmosphere, or photosphere as it is sometimes called. 
The moon, though the smallest in actual bulk of all the 
heavenly bodies which are visible to the naked eye, is 
yet correctly described as the second of the great lu- 
minaries, since it gives us more light than all the stars 
together. 

The narrative of the fifth day's work will require 
careful examination, for this is one of the most im- 
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portant points in the whole narrative. As it is com- 
monly understood, it represents the fifth day as the 
time of the first appearance of animal life on the earth, 
while the rocks lead ns to the conclusion that many 
forms of life were in existence from a very early period. 
But, as has been already noticed, translations of such 
a passage, made at a time when there was nothing to 
call men's attention particularly to the subject, and 
ideas formed from such translations, do not carry much 
weight, and it becomes necessary, therefore, to refer to 
the original. Here we find that the Hebrew word for 
fish ■* does not occur at all. The word which is ren- 
dered in our version " whales" is interpreted by Ge- 
senins " a great fish or sea-monster, a serpent, a dragon, 
a crocodile." It is derived from a verb signifying ' to 
stretch out, to extend ", ' while the word which cor- 
responds to " creepeth" is explained by the same au- 
thority as referring properly to '* the motion of those 
animals which have four feet or more, as mice, lizards, 
crabs," and as being another form of a verb which un- 
doubtedly signifies * to tread with the feet, to trample.' 
His rendering of the phrase " every living creature 
that moveth which the waters brought forth abund- 
antly" is "creeping animals, with which the waters 
swarm °." Taken in conjunction with the former word^ 

"■ 2lT ^^^ word is foand in Terses 26 and 28, which makes its 
absence here more remarkable. " See Gesenius* Lexicon 

(Robinson's Translation), sub voce ^^^H. ° Ibid., sub voeibua 

ijyiy^ and OTD^ The Septuagint here gives ^ircra— the Vul- 
gate ** reptile." 
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tills plainly brings before us ibe great saoiian reptiles, 
of which such abundant remains have been fbandy and 
vrhich seem to have been the most important inhabi- 
tants of the earth for a rery long period after the com- 
pletion of the carboniferous strata. 

With the reptiles the birds of the air were called 
into being ; but the fossil traces of this order of animals 
are very scanty, — there is nothing to indicate that at 
any period they formed a predominant class. But, on 
the other hand, there is nothing to lead us to the con- 
trary conclusion, since there is no reason to expect 
that under any circumstances the fossil remains of 
birds would be numerous. Most of the terrestrial 
animals whose remains are found were in aU proba- 
bility swept away by inundations, or drowned in tiie 
attempt to cross rapid streams. From such casualtiea 
birds would naturally be in a great measure exempt 

On the sixth day, the work of creation was com- 
pleted by the formation, first of land animals, and then 
of man. Whether the word "creepeth," in ver. 24, is to 
be applied to the land reptiles, or to a class or classes 
of quadrupeds is doubtful. When we take into ac- 
count that, although there are some classes of the 
reptilia which never quit the dry land, yet the predo- 
minating character of the order is that they are amphi- 
bious, it would seem that we should not be doing any 
violence to the text if we believe that the whole order 
of reptiles was included in the fifth day's work, the 
most marked feature in the order being used to describe 
the whole order. In this case the sixth day's work is 
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Kmited to the mammalia, closing with man. As the 
second or mesozoic diyision of the rocks is pre-emi- 
nently the place of the reptiles, so is the third, or caino- 
mii^ the great storehouse of the remains of the mam- 
malia, ifiale it is only at the very surface and in the 
most recent deposits that any traces of man are found. 
Such seems to he the true sense of the Mosaic re- 
OCHrd of creation. We now proceed to a few remarks 
upon it. First of ail, it does not profess to he a com- 
plete cosmogony'; it does not indeed profess to he 
anything at all. Certain facts are stated, hut we are 
not told whether all the facts of the case are given, or 
upon what principle those which are given are se- 
lected. We have no right, then, to insist upon judg- 
ing it as a complete cosmogony. But next, it is ex- 
tremely hrief. With the single exception of the history 
of the creation of man, it does not enter into any de- 
tails. Thirdly, and this is a matter of much import- 
ance to the formation of a correct judgment on it, only 
a few of the things which exist in the world are spoken 
of, hnt those few are precisely the things to which we 
should expect that a well-informed parent, teaching an 
intelligent child, would direct that child's attention. The 
sun, the moon, and the stars, the air, the land, and the 
water, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, these would 
form the child's whole world. There seems to be but 
one exception to this — the prominence given to the 
fianrian tribes ; but when we remember that those for 
whom the book was primarily written were dwelling 

p C. W. Goodwin, ** Essays and Be?iews,** pp. 235, 236. 
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on, or had just left the banks of the Nile, the home of 
the crocodile ; and when we also call to mind the ex- 
citement which the first sight of that unwieldy monster 
produces in the minds of travellers even now, we can- 
not but feel that that prominence is natural *>. "We 
may therefore regard the information contained in this 
first chapter of Genesis as intended for people whose 
ideas were very limited, for the childhood, in fact, 
of the human race. Regarding it in this light, and 
taking into account its extreme brevity, and the limi- 
tations under which the writer was placed by the duu 
racter of the language in which he wrote, let us see 
whether, when viewed by the light which modem 
science throws upon it, it is not as accurate an account 
as under the circumstances it would be possible to give. 
The history of the earth, as given us by geologists, 
is briefly this. At the earliest period to which our in- 
vestigations can penetrate it was a desolate mass, 
wholly or partially covered with water, and apparently 
at a high temperature. Under the water vast strata 
of rock were slowly deposited and hardened, in which 
as yet no traces of life have been detected ; but as 
these rocks appear to have been exposed to the action 
of intense heat, by which any organic remains may 
possibly have been destroyed, the absence of fossils 
is not received as an indisputable proof of the non- 
existence of life at the time of their deposition. On 
these rocks lie others in which the remains of plants 

9 See for instance, *' The Crescent and the Cross," (8th Edition,) 
p. 101. 
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and inyertebrate animals, eKclusively of marine origin, 
are fonnd. These rocks are also of immense thickness, 
and in some of their npper members the first traces of 
land plants and vertebrata are fonnd, the majority of 
the latter being fish, bnt with one supposed reptile. 
Soon after this we come upon indications of long-con- 
tinned and wide-spread internal commotions, by which 
the rocks hitherto deposited were upheaved from their 
places, and other rocks, bearing evidence in their 
structure that they were formed on a sea beach, were 
deposited on their edges. Proceeding a little way up- 
wards in the new series of rocks, we come upon the 
coal-measures, which bear testimony to a time when 
the land was clothed with a very luxuriant vegetation, 
and a high temperature prevailed in what is now the 
colder part of the temperate zone. The same geolo- 
gical formations are peculiarly rich in fossil fish, and 
a few more reptiles are found in them ; but immediately 
we rise above the coal measures we come upon a suc- 
cession of rocks abounding in the remains of this 
order, shevring that the period of abundant vegetation 
was succeeded by one in which reptiles, both terrestrial 
and aquatic, were the chief inhabitants of the world. 
iElarly in this period we come to the first traces of birds 
and quadrupeds. The former are, for the reason above 
stated, always scanty; but the close of the reptile 
period is the commencement of another, in which the 
remains of the mammalia are the most abundant ; and 
last of all, in the superficial deposits, we come upon 
traces of man and his works. 
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When we compare the two accounts, we are strud[ 
by the fact that there are many points of resemblance^ 
though not of exact accordance. The primitiye state 
of the earth, the upheayal of the land, ^greaiperiodi 
of yegetation, reptiles, and mammals, and the first ap- 
pearance of man in the one record, correspond witb 
the primitiye state of the earth, the upheayal of the 
land, and the creation of the same orders of existence 
in the other. The great difference is that the geolo- 
gical record leads as to infer that each grand creatioii 
had, as it were, a precursor, on a very small scale, con- 
cerning which the Mosaic record is silent. But so far 
as has yet been ascertained, all these isolated species 
had passed out of existence long before the grand 
epoch of their order commenced. There seems '^there- 
fore to haye been no reason why Moses should men- 
tion them, they formed no part of that world with 
which those for whom he was writing were concerned. 
The statements of Moses, then, do point to certain ad- 
mitted facts, though they do not giye us the whole 
facts. Add to this the remarkable expressions used 
by Moses when speaking of light and the sun, and the 
inference seems to be plain, that all these coincidences 
cannot haye been the result of fortunate guesses. Nor 
can we imagine that Moses alone discoyered for him- 
seK all these facts, the discovery and classification of 
which, with all our modem appliances for obseryation 
and locomotion, have tasked to the utmost the energies 
and abilities of hundreds of men of science for the 
greater part of a century. One only conclusion then 
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remaios, tlmt Moses derived his information from One 
to whom all the modern discoyeries of geological and 
astronomical and (^[>tical science were already known. 

And the conclnsicm thus established will not be 
shaken by the difficulty of the six days. That these 
d{^ were not intended to be regaided as ordinary 
days is rendered probable by the fact that the first 
three of them preceded the creation of the sun, and 
could not therefore be measured by sunrise and sun* 
set ] and this probability is strengthened by the way in 
which the creation is spoken of in the fourth Com- 
mandment. The duty of hallowing a seventh part of 
our time is based on the fact that in six days God 
created the world, and rested on the seventh day. 
As then our days of work and of rest are of equal 
duration, so it would seem must the days of the 
Creator have been, otherwise the example would have 
been inapplicable. But the divine Sabbath began on 
the seventh day, and is not yet ended; it has em- 
braced the whole duration of man ; and as it is not one 
of our ordinary days, it would seem that the. days of 
creation must also have differed firom the days of man. 

Perhaps the mention of the days may be accounted 
for on the same principle on which those passages 
are explained in which we read of the ear, the eye, or 
the hand of God, or in which He is said to be moved 
by anger, pity, or jealousy, while we know that He is 
a spirit, without body, parts, or passions. Such words 
do not convey to us the absolute truth, but they are 
the onlj means by which we can be enabled to form 
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even an imperfect idea of that truth, rrom what we 
know of the intellectual acquirements of the Israelites 
at the time of the Exodus, we have no reason to he- 
lieve that they had any definite words to express th( 
lengthened periods of which geologists speak, or an] 
ability to form a conception of those periods ; and th( 
word " day" may therefore have been made use of, no 
as being an exact expression of the truth, but the bes 
that was available under the circumstances. 

Upon the whole, then, it would seem that all tha 
can fairly be alleged against the Mosaic account o 
the creation is, that it lacks the precision and com 
pleteness of a modem scientific treatise; but in it 
own brief and simple yet majestic way, it does se 
before us a correct outline of the leading facts whid 
modem science has more fully unfolded. That it con 
tains some difficulties is unquestionable, but under th 
circumstances, it was almost impossible that this shoul 
not be the case. The question to be decided is no 
whether or no the two accounts of the creation, tha 
of Genesis, and that framed by geologists are identical 
but whether there is that substantial harmony betwee; 
them which we are entitled to expect between two ac 
counts of the same thing written at very distant times 
under very different circumstances, and with very dil 
ferent objects, by persons who surveyed the event 
they describe from very different points of view. No 
must we lose sight of the fact that a large margin fo 
error is to be found on both sides, on the one han 
in the imperfection of the means which we possess fc 
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interpretation of the Mosaic record, and on the 
r, in the circumstance that geology is a very re- 
science, that many of its conclusions have already 
Tgone very considerable modifications, and that 
farther modifications may be expected as fresh 
)yeries are made. Taking the Mosaic narrative 
bself, and judging it by internal evidence alone, 
ind reason to believe that it could not have been 
work of the unaided human intellect in a period so 
>te ; but when we take into account the immense 
\ of positive evidence that it was produced under 
le superintendence, we can only arrive at one con- 
on, that the difiiculties which have been raised 
3ased, not on our knowledge, but on our ignorance, 
that there is nothing in them to justify our aban- 
nent of the uniform belief of that Church, to whose 
ody the Sacred Volume was committed, that the 
•unt contained in the first chapter of Genesis is 
aely inspired. 

. second objection is often taken to the first chapter 
jenesis on the ground that it represents all the 
oals as living, in the first instance, on vegetable 
I, whereas we have indisputable proofs that, from 
remotest ages, carnivorous animals were in exist- 
j. But this difficulty arises from a too hasty inter- 
ation of the text. Verse 30 is not, like v. 22, ad- 
sed to the animals, but to Adam ; it does not seem, 
efore, that it ought to be taken as a grant to the 
lals, but as a limitation of the grant made in the 
jeding verse to A.dam. The vegetable world was 
med to him for food, but not to him alone, he 
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was to permit the lower orders of creation to use ik 
also ; but that they, like himself, were to use it exehr 
sively, is nowhere asserted. 

There is another class of objections to the Mosaic 
history of creation, of which ** Vestiges of Creation," 
and the " Origin of Species by the Principle of Nataral 
Selection'' may be taken as the most important expo 
sitions. These, however, may be very briefly disposed 
of. Even if we admit that all the assumptions madf 
in these books are unimpeachable, still they prove no 
thing to the purpose. All they estaUish is the simpk 
posHbilify that the vast variety of plants and ammajb 
at present existing might have been produced in a par 
ticular way. But it is one thing to prove that a thin^ 
may have happened in a certain way, and a very dif 
ferent thing to prove that it has happened in that par 
ticular way. A person may travel from London ti 
Edinburgh by the Great Northern Bailway tiuongl 
York and Berwick, but what would be thought ol tb 
reasoning powers of any person who, meeting in Edin 
burgh a friend whom he had left a month before b 
London, should take it for granted, in spite of hi 
friend's assertion to the contrary, that he must havi 
come by that particular route, when it is well knowi 
that he might have come by the North Western lin 
by Lancaster and Carlisle, or by sea, or might hav 
come on foot. Such, however, is the character o 
the argument maintained in these books. If we hai 
no reliable information, these speculations as to th 
origin of various living bemgs might be very interest 
ing, but even then they would be nothing more tluu 
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mere speculatioiis ; but when they are put in the scale 
f^^Mittt a well-anthenticated narrative, such as that 
contained in Genesia i., they are utterly destitute of 

We eannot, however, admit that even the assump- 
ticMB on which these books rest have any solid foun- 
dstion. It is well known that varions classes of ani- 
Bials are linked together in a very wonderful manner ; 
w^ get from one group to another by ahnost insensible 
gradations, but still there are distinctions wliich, so 
Itf as we know, have never yet been passed over. We 
have no recorded instance in which any animal has 
developed, or made any steps towards developing, an 
oegan of which its parents were entirely destitute. The 
(Vgans which an animal possesses may, under certain 
eitcitmstances, be greatly improved in power and ef- 
ficiency, and that improvement may be transmitted to 
tbe prc^eny of that animal, but a new organ was never 
yet known to be formed. We know also that by care- 
fol breeding very great variety may, within certain 
lindts, be produced among animals descended from 
a common stock, but we have no recorded instance of 
those limits being overpassed. No case has ever yet 
been known in which animals incapable of a prolific 
union can be traced up through any number of gene- 
rations, however great, to the same parents. To argue, 
l^n, from the limited variations which have been pro- 
duced, that all the varieties which we see not only 
may, but must have been produced in the same way, is 
much like arguing that because a healthy man can 
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walk from London to Dover in a certain number of 
days, he would, with a proper additional allowance of 
time, walk on to Calais. Till Mr. Darwin has not only 
overcome these difficulties, bat has also shewn that 
the Mosaic account is untenable, we may well be ei- 
cused if we accept the Scriptural statement that God 
created all living creatures "after their kind'* in pre- 
ference to his carefully elaborated theory. 

The next important point in which the accuracy of 
the Book of Genesis is called in question is the narra- 
tive of the Deluge. This is objected to on various 
grounds. First of all, geologists tell us that they can- 
not discover on the earth's surface any traces of such 
a disaster, for that the alluvium which was once 
ascribed to this event is now with good reason sup- 
posed to be the result of very different causes. But to 
this objection geology itself furnishes a very satisfac- 
tory answer. When we remember the enormous pe- 
riods of time which geologists tell us were needful to 
produce very small changes, they have no right to 
expect that a state of things, which lasted only a single 
year, should leave traces so strong as to be discernible 
after the lapse of four or five thousand years. 

Zoology, however, contributes some objections which 
carry much more weight. Our increased acquaintance 
with the magnitude of the earth has taught us that the 
number of different species of animals living upon it is 
many times larger than was suspected by naturalists 
two hundred years ago. At that time calculations 
were made to shew that the ark could easily contain 
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ill the animals that were theu known '; But this does 
not hold good now. Taking the largest value that can 
possibly he put upon the cubit, the ark would not con- 
tain more than a very small proportion of the animals 
irhich are now known to us. The collection contained 
in the British Museum is far from being a complete 
one — but it would be impossible, under ordinary cir- 
Bumstances, for all or half of the animals, whose skins 
are there preserved, to he maintained for a twelve- 
month in a vessel which, at the outside, could not 
exceed the bulk of the " Great Eastern." 

And besides this, the distribution of animals over 
the face of the earth is not such as we should expect 
If they had all spread from a common centre. There 
is not simply the difficulty of the animals finding their 
way to very remote parts of the earth, in doing which 
they must cross wide oceans, and pass through coun- 
tries which would not supply them with the food which 
they required, and whose climates were unsuitable to 
them. This is unquestionably a great difficulty, but 
there is a still greater one. The different regions of 
the world possess animals of the same class, but of 
different species. Thus south-eastern Asia has its 
tiger, whilst south -west erit Asia and Africa have the 
lion, and South America has the puma. The monkeys 
of America are all different in species from those of 
the old world. Australia has a fauna of its own. How 
comes it then, it may be asked, that this vast variety 
of animals spread themselves so widely from a common 

r C. & Lapide on Gen. vi. 19. 
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centre, without leaving any traces oi themselyes at the 
8iK>t from which they all started, or along the roads l^ 
which they travelled P 

Of coarse it is open to the defender of the Mosaifi 
narratiye to say that the whole event was miraculous; 
that the power of the Almighty was amply sufficient to 
accomplish this or any other woii:. But this does not 
seem to he a satisfactory answer. This miracle, if 
miracle it he, does not harmonise with what we read 
of other miraculous interpositions of Divine Power. 
There is a sort of grotesqueness in the idea of the itt* 
numerable mass of animals being miraculously brought 
from all parts of the world, packed in a vessel tbo 
small to contain the half of them, sustained there for 
a year, and then miraculously carried back to their 
original abodes without leaving any traces elsewhere, 
which does not at cdl agree with that calm majesty 
which marks all other recorded interpositions of the 
Deity. Nor does the narrative itself suggest the idea 
of any such miracle. Noah is directed throughout to 
use the ordinary human means to meet the crisis that 
was approaching, and what was done is spoken of as 
his act, not God's. 

The whole difficulty turns' upon the question whether 
the Bible does or does not declare that the Deluge ex- 
tended over the whole world as we now know it. No 
doubt this would be the impression which would be 
formed by a student who should limit his attention to 
the English version of the narrative, and even a cursory 
perusal of the Hebrew would lead to the same result. 
And such seems to have been the universal belief of 
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the CSitirch down to a comparatively recent period. 
Bnt tliis is not one of the cases in which the agree- 
ment of the Church is to he taken as a conclusive 
qptoof of the truth of any statement. The promise that 
A» should he guided into all truth can only be under- 
^Stood as applying to that which was necessary to sal- 
vation, and to this the question whether the Deluge 
extended to parts of the world which man had not 
leached does not seem to be material. A mere agree- 
ment of opinion on such a subject carries very little 
weight under the circumstances, because men were 
not likely to examine the Mosaic account carefully 
till they were made acquainted with the difficulties 
attending that interpretation which was commonly re- 
ceived. They would not set themselves to inquire 
whether a country, of the existence of which they were 
utterly ignorant, was subjected to the Deluge, or 
whether animals, of which they had never heard, were 
brought into the Ark. It was not till the extension 
of navigation, which commenced in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, taught men that the world was far larger than 
they imagined, that this difficulty would be felt. 

It has been already remarked that the vocabulary of 
the Hebrew language is very scanty. The same word 
is often used to express several distinct but kindred 
ideas. And this is the case with the most important 
word in the narrative of the Deluge. It is used in 
Gten. i. 1 to express the earth as a whole, in Gen. i. 10 
to express the land as distinguished from the water, 
and in Gen. ii. 11 to express a particular country. 

L 
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Tbo sense in which it is to be understood most always 
be determined by the context, and by the dxcnm- 
stances of the case. Even if we take the word in its 
widest significance, how much, to an Israelite at the 
time of the Exodus, did that word denote P Persia 
on the east, and Egypt on the west, Armenia on the 
north, and Arabia on the sonth, were probably the 
limits of his knowledge. We know now that the 
world is much wider; but when we are interpreting 
a document of the time of the Exodus, what meaning 
ought we to attach to its words P The meaning which 
modem discovery has taught us that they may bear, 
or the meaning which we hare reason to believe that 
they did bear to those for whom they were vnritten P 

If, again, we look at the declared purpose of the 
Deluge, we shall have no reason to think that it ex- 
tended more widely than man had sf^read, since its 
object was the destruction of the guilty race, that it 
might spring up afresh under a new covenant, from 
a fresh head, in the person of righteous Noah. This 
purpose would be effected by a flood which was co- 
extensive with the settlements of mankind. But there 
is no ground for believing that before the Mood men 
were spread very widely over the earth. Only ten 
generations are recorded from Adam to Noah, and 
the crimes of lust and violence, to punish which the 
Deluge was sent, are especially unfavourable to the 
rapid multiplication of the human race. Nor, from 
the way in which the dispersion which followed the 
confusion of tongues is spoken of, have we any reason 
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to think that rach a dispersion had taken place before. 
A flood, then, whose effects were limited to the country 
lyii^ between Persia and the Mediterranean would 
prodnce all the effeets required, and in that region 
geologists do recognise the traces of extraordinary 
CNinyiilsions of the earth. 

And the general tone of the narrative decidedly 
fayoms this view. Noah is simply directed to take 
the animals and birds, nothing is said of any creatures 
being brought to him. Such a command cannot surely 
be understood of animals whose very existence was 
unknown to him. And he was also directed to take 
with him of all food that was eaten. The animals 
which he took with him must therefore have been 
such as could be sustained upon food which was 
within his reach. And this last command also seems 
to exclude all the carnivorous animals, as their preser- 
vation would have involved the taking a large addi- 
tional number of herbivora for their food, in addition 
to those which were taken to be preserved. And this 
view is confirmed by the circumstance that the region 
to which it seems probable that the Deluge was con- 
fined does not seem to have any carnivorous animals 
peculiar to itself; those which are found there, being 
common to other regions, may probably have migrated 
into it since the Deluge, while the few animals that 
seem to belong peculiarly to it, such as the camel, are 
never found in a wild state, as if, their value being 
known, when once the whole stock was in man's hand, 
they had never been allowed to escape from his control. 
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If, then, there is good reason to think that the De- 
luge only extended to a small portion of the earth's 
surface, and that the animals which Noah was directed 
to take with him were only those in the preservatioD 
of which mankind were especially interested, all diffi- 
culties arising from the size of the ark, or from the 
present distribution of the various tribes of animals 
over the face of the earth are removed, there is a per- 
fect accordance between the object to be effected and 
the means which Noah was ordered to take for its 
attainment, and the objection which was raised on 
this ground comes to nothing. 

Another objection in connection with the Deluge is 
often brought forward by physiologists. We are told 
that the differences between the various branches of 
the human family are so great, that it is impossible to 
believe that they are sprung from a common stock, or 
that if they are so descended, then a much greater 
period must have elapsed since the Deluge than any 
interpretation of the Bible chronology will allow us 
to assign ; and this view is said to be confirmed by the 
fact that the earliest Egyptian monuments shew that 
these differences have been in existence for nearly 
four thousand years. This objection may be met in 
several ways. It is one of those cases in which one 
class of the opponents of revelation will help us in re- 
sisting another class. We may call to our aid the ad- 
vocates of the theory of development, who assure us 
that man is only a sort of improved monkey. Not 
that we admit their doctrine to be proved, or even 
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probable, but it helps us to establish one very im- 
portant fact. When we see that some men, of high re- 
putation as physiologists, maintain that the differences 
between the yarieties of the human race are so great 
ihai its different families cannot have descended from 
a oonmion parentage, while other equally distinguished 
phy^ologists are of opinion that the difference between 
the highest type of humanity and the gorilla is so 
small as to render their common origin probable, one 
thing at all events is certain, and that is that the laws, 
which limit the possible variation of species, are not 
ascertained with sufficient accuracy to allow us to 
assign any weight whatever to objections which are 
professedly based upon them. 

Nor is it necessary for us to believe that these 
variatioDs have entirely arisen since the Deluge. The 
three sons of Noah brought their wives with them 
into the ark. Who these wives were we are not told. 
For anything we know to the contrary they may have 
been the representatives of varieties of the human race 
which existed before the Flood, (of such varieties we 
seem to have a hint in the opening verses of the ac- 
count of the Deluge,) and they may have transmitted 
their peculiarities to their descendants. In llie one 
trait of Ham*s character which is recorded, there is 
nothing which would lead us to think it improbable 
that he may have selected his wife from among the 
descendants of that unhappy man, the first murderer, 
Upon whom God set a mark. We know also that by 
his unfilial conduct. Ham brought down on himself 
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and his posterity a heavy curse. In one respect we 
know that that curse .has not fallen to the ground. 
A servant of servants Ham has ever been to his bie« 
thren. Is it at all improbable that the physical degra- 
dation of that branch of the human family may he 
another of the effects of that curse ? 

Against the narrative of the confusion of tongues 
no objection has been brought which is not folly an- 
swered by what has been already stated on the sub- 
ject of miracles, and their general possibility •. But 
on the other hand, in addition to the confirmations 
of the Scripture narrative which have been already 
brought forwards we may notice the important fact 
that philologists have divided the various languages 
spoken by mankind into three or four great classes, 
that in the radical words of these classes they are be^ 
ginning to trace a considerable identity, while a very 
wide difference exists in the gramntatical combinations 
and inflexions to which these words aie subjected, as 
if all mankind had once possessed a common stock of 
words, but had begun at some particular period to 
deal with them on widely different principles. And 
this is just such a phenomenon as we might expect 
&om the Mosaic account of the dispersion of the 
human race. 

§ 3. Objections derived /rom Chronology, 

The last objections which we have to consider are 
based on an alleged want of harmony between the 

• Part II., chap. ii. s. 2. « Part I., chap. iL s. 1. 
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chronology deduced from the Pentateuch, and the 
historical records of other nations ; and on the as- 
seited hi^, that the time allowed bj the Pentateuch 
between the Deluge and the Exodus is not sufficient 
for the various effects produced in it; such as the 
multiplication of the human race at the time of Abra- 
ham, and the formation of the various families of that 
race, with their different languages ; and for the growth 
of the Israelitish nation in Egypt. 

Of these, some, such as the want of time for the 
development of differences of race and language, may 
be very briefly disposed of. The same records which 
tell us of the phenomena, tell us also that there were 
special causes at work to produce those phenomena. 
If we admit that those supernatural influences which 
the Bible indicates, were in actual operation, then 
there was a sufficient cause to produce those effects. 
But the whole narrative must stand or fall together. 
If the operation of these influences is denied, then 
what is left of the Bible narrative is not worth taking 
any trouble about. We cannot deal with the Bible as 
we can with the early history of B.ome, where a critical 
examination renders it probable that a small substra- 
tum of historical truth underlies a vast mass of fable. 
The authority of the Bible does not rest on the pro- 
bability of its statements, but on the vast mass of 
historical evidence on which it is presented to us as 
the Word of God. It is only where such evidence is 
wanting, that the test of probability can be applied, and 
the results of that test are only interesting as matters 
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of literary speculation, they could never have sufficient 
authority to induce us to adopt them as a rule of life. 

lliese remarks apply more especially to the division 
of races and languages. In the case of the IsraeHtes 
in Egypt, nothing supernatural is alleged, but simply 
the natural course of events proceeding under God's 
peculiar blessing. It is a question, not of miraculous 
interference, but of Grod*s superintending providence. 
We are told that God "increased His people greatly*." 
We know that they had remarkably healthy constitu- 
tions *, and we have only to suppose that the deaths 
in childhood were few, that marriage was the universal 
rule, and that large families of children were the usual 
result, and there is ample time for the growth of the 
nation even from the members of Jacob's family who 
went down into Egypt. We are not, however, neces- 
sarily confined to Jacob's family. We know that 
Abraham and his sons Isaac and Jacob had large fami- 
lies of servants, who were circumcised y. Jacob brought 
his household with him into Egypt, and it seems pro- 
bable that the descendants of the household were 
numbered among the Israelites, the actual family of 
Jacob forming the aristocracy of the nation *. 

In the other objections, however, there is something 
which requires much more serious attention. The 
chronology deduced from our English version of the 
Bible gives us 2,348 years from the Deluge to the 

# 

« Psalm cv. 24. » Exod. i. 19. 7 Gen. xiv. 14 ; xvii. 27 ; xxvi. 
14 ; xxxii. 5 ; xlvi. 1. > M^Caul's ** Examination of Colenso," 

p. 106. 
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birth of Christ, and 427 years to the call of Abraham. 
At the latter period there had evidently been a con- 
siderable development of mankind. The races of Shem 
aad Ham had at all events extended over the whole 
of south-western Asia, and the north-eastern corner 
of Africa. To what extent the family of Japhet had 
developed itself in central Asia we have no means of 
knowing, but among the Hamites powerful kingdoms 
had been formed, as is evident from the fact that 
a confederacy of them could undertake an expedition 
from the banks of the lower Euphrates, and Elam or 
Persia, to the borders of the Mediterranean sea. All 
this indicates a larger amount of population than we 
could expect in so short a time, especially as we have 
not here, what we have in the case of the Israelites in 
Egypt, an intimation of a special interference of God's 
providence to bring about a rapid increase. 

Then, again, though we have no reason to allow the 
enormous antiquity which many nations claimed for 
themselves, yet there does seem good reason to believe 
that Egypt and Babylon at all events, and perhaps 
some other nations, can be satisfactorily traced back to 
a period earlier than that which our common chrono- 
logy assigns to the Deluge. This fact, combined with 
the view which the Bible gives us of the state of the 
world in the time of Abraham, certainly throws great 
suspicion upon our commonly received chronology. 

But this chronology, which is derived from the pre- 
sent Hebrew text of the book of Genesis, is not the 
only possible chronology. It has been noticed that 
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there is one, and only one point, in whkh there is any 
substantial disagreement between the three oldest forms 
in which the Fentateach has oome down to ns, the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts, and the Septuagint ver- 
sion •. And that point is the chronol(^ of the book of 
C^nesis. And the difference is a very remarkable one. 
In the case of six of the antediinvian patriarchs, and 
of all the progenitors of Abraham from Arphaxad to 
Nahor, the Septaa^t adds one hundred years to the 
age at the time of the birth of the son through whom 
the pedigree is traced, and subtracts the same amount 
from the residue of life after that birth, thus makii^ the 
whole age the same. Thus, while our Bible, following 
the Hebrew, represents Ai^haxad as ttiirty-five years 
old when Salah was bom, and living 403 years after- 
wards, the Septuagint gives the numbers 135 and 303. 
And this runs through the whole genealogy. It is 
evident that such a difference as this could not be the 
result of mere clerical error ; it must have sprung from 
intentional falsification on one side or the other. When 
we turn to the Samaritan text, the case becomes still 
more perplexing. In the generations after the flood 
the Samaritan is generally in agreement with the Sep- 
tus^int, but in six of the generations from Adam to 
Noah, there is precisely the same difference between 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan, that there is be- 
tween the Septuagint and the Hebrew after Noah. 
Where the Septuagint and the Hebrew agree the Sa- 
maritan differs from both; where they differ, the Sama- 

• Part I., chap. i. b. 3. 
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litan agrees with the Hebrew. How such a state of 
things could have originated it is impossible to con- 
jecture. Nor is it easy to find a due to guide us out 
of the labyrinth in whidi we find ourselves. Had the 
i^reement between the Septuagint and the Samaritan 
been complete, we should have had good grounds for 
suspecting that the Hebrew text had been altered by 
the Jews, to conceal the fact that Jesus came in the 
sixth millennium from the creation of man, as Jewish 
traditions asserted that the Messiah would come at 
that time \ They certainly had opportunity to do this, 
for during the first three centuries of Christianity they 
had the Hebrew Scriptures almost entirely in their own 
hands, as the early Christians imiformly made use of 
the Septuagint. In fact, Jerome seems to have been 
the first Christian writer of any note who paid any at- 
tention to the Hebrew text. As it is, it is impossible 
to decide from internal evidence which of the three is 
correct, or whether they are not all alike in error. Ex- 
ternal evidence, however, seems to preponderate in 
favour of the postdiluvian chronology in which the 
Samaritan and the Septuagint agree. If in accordance 
with these, the Deluge be fixed about iJ,100 years 
before Christ, we have 400 years to the foundation of 
the kingdom of Egypt by Menes, 600 years to the point 
to which the earliest records of the Chaldean kingdoms 
extend, and 1,200 years to the call of Abraham '. 

^ Pearson on the Creed, Notes, Burton's ed., vol. ii. p. 238. 
e Smith's " Dictionary of the Bihle" sub voce Chronology j Baw- 
linson in " Aids to Faith,'* p. 259. 
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There is, however, one difficulty which is brought 
against this system of chronology, and it is this. The 
birth of Isaac, after Abraham had attained the age of 
100 years, is represented as out of the ordinary course 
of nature, whereas if the Septuagint chronology he 
taken, there is but one instance before his time of a son 
bom before his father was a century old. When, how- 
ever, we come to look closely into the present Hebrew 
chronology, we are not free from the same difficulty. 
For as Terah was 205 years old when he died, and 
Abraham was then 75, Terah must have been 130 when 
Abraham was bom. But this circumstance gives us 
probably the key to the whole difficulty. Abraham, 
though mentioned first, was not the first-bom ; he had 
a brother sixty years older than himself. And this 
leads us to a very remarkable fact. The whole genea- 
logy from Adam to David is, so far as we know, traced 
through younger sons. Seth, Shem, Abraham, Jacob, 
Judah, David, all in short of whom we know any- 
thing certain, were the younger sons of their fathers. 
Such being the case, we may probably infer that the 
marvel of Isaac's birth did not lie simply in the age 
of his parents, but in the fact that a son was bom 
to a couple who had lived to that age without chil- 
dren. 

There is one more difficulty, based on chronological 
grounds, which demands our attention, but the dis- 
coveries which have given rise to it are so very recent, 
that their true significance can as yet hardly be esti- 
mated with any approach to exactness. All that can 
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be done at present, is to indicate some weak points in 
the chain of reasoning, by which conclusions apparently 
inconsistent with the Bible history have been deduced 
from these discoveries. The argument is stated at 
full length in Sir C. Lyell's " Antiquity of Man." The 
facts on which these inferences depend are very simple. 
Certain traces of human workmanship, such as frag- 
ments of rude pottery, chisels and axes made of split 
flint, bones which had evidently been sawn across 
to extract the marrow, and other things, which shew 
clear traces of man's hand, have been found, sometimes 
in caves, sometimes in beds of gravel, in immediate 
juxtaposition with the bones of animals which were 
thought to have been extinct before the appearance of 
man. It is said that some few human bones have been 
found in similar situations, but this does not seem 
clearly established. It is not, however, of any import- 
ance, as the remains of human workmanship, of the 
discovery of which there can be no doubt, clearly prove 
that when the beds in which they are found were being 
deposited, man must have been in existence. Thus 
much, then, is an undoubted fact. But when geolo- 
gists go on to assert that the shortest time in which 
these deposits could possibly be formed is one which 
will take us back many thousand years, to a period far 
earlier than the earliest date which the Bible will allow 
us to assume for the creation of man, the evidence on 
which they base this conclusion requires to be very 
narrowly scrutinized. 
This conclusion is drawn from the position in which 
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Bome of these remains are found. In certain instances, 
as at Abbeville, in the valley of the Somme, they have 
been discovered in beds of gravel which appear to 
have been deposited at the bottom of the river, and 
then raised up by some natural process ; the present 
bed of the river being at a lower level.* From the pre- 
sent state of the bed of the Somme, it is thought that 
this change of level must have taken place at a very 
great distance of time, and the whole interval since 
the men whose works have thus been discovered were 
living is made up of three periods ; (1) The time occu- 
pied by the deposition of the beds of gravel beneath 
which these remains were buried; (2) The time re- 
quired for their upheaval to their present position; 
(3) The time during which the river has run at its 
present level. The least time which, in the opinion of 
Sir C. Lyell, can be assumed as sufficient for these 
changes is from 15,000 to 20,000 years. The grounds 
on which this estimate is based are (1) The rate at 
which in certain instances fluviatile deposits have been 
found to increase ; (2) The rate at which it is supposed 
that peat grows ; (3) The rate at which the rise of the 
land takes place ; (4) An assumption that the rate at 
which these changes take place at present is so nearly 
uniform, as to allow an average obtained from a very 
few instances to be applied to all others ; (5) A second 
assumption that these changes have always proceeded 
at the same rate as at present. As we shall see further 
on, there is no reason to believe that the three scales 
of measurement adopted have been ascertained with 
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any approach to accuracy, or that the two assumptions 
haye any foundation whatever in fact. 

When the magnitude of a very large quantity is to 
be ascertained by comparison with a very small one, 
it is a matter of primary importance that the standard 
itself should be measured with extreme accuracy. This 
is especially observable in the practice of astronomers. 
A calculation, based on a single observation, is never 
looked upon as anything more than a rough approxi- 
mation. When an exact computation is required, the 
data employed are the mean values obtained by com- 
paring a large number of observations, taken if possible 
by different observers with different instruments. This 
last precaution neutralizes errors arising from defects 
in the construction of individual instruments, or pecu- 
liar habits of observation on the part of individual 
astronomers, while the multiphcation of obsei'vations 
eliminates those other errors which arise from the 
limits beyond which accuracy cannot be secured by the 
most skilful observers using the best instruments. 
When Bessel set to work to calculate the distance of 
the nearest fixed star, the observations on which he 
based his calculation had been repeated several times 
on every starlight night for three successive years. 

If this is the case where the changes to be measured 
are marked by perfect steadiness and uniformity, we 
may judge what a vast number of measurements must 
be required before the rate of the annual increase of 
the deposit of gravel in a single river can be ascer- 
tained with any approach to accuracy. Eor this de- 
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posit is the most fluctuating thing possible. It is 
influenced at every point by a vast number of ever- 
changing causes. The rate of the current at any 
point, the nature of the bottom, the relative position 
of the banks, the quantity of rain that has recently 
fallen ; all these exercise a very perceptible influence. 
A sudden flood will often bring down more material 
in a week than has been deposited in the course of 
a twelvemonth of ordinary weather. Every stream is 
from time to time undermining its banks, and every 
change in the banks is followed by a change in the di- 
rection of the current, and the consequence of this 
change often is that deposits which had been formed 
are swept away to be deposited again elsewhere. The 
influence of all these modifying causes can only be 
eliminated by taking the average of a very large number 
of observations, extending not only over a great num- 
ber of points, but over a long period of time. Even 
then, however, the average thus obtained will be of no 
use to us in the attempt to determine how long a time 
has been occupied by the deposition of a certain depth 
of gravel at any particular point, because the rates of 
deposition at different points within a few feet of each 
other may, and often do, differ by a quantity greater 
than the whole average rate. 

Still less will an average obtained from observations 
on the bed of one river be applicable to any other river. 
For each has its own peculiar character, depending 
upon the soil and the conformation of the districts 
which it drains. The Don, in Yorkshire, and the Wey, 
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m Surrey, are streams of pretty much the same size ; 
bat the difference between the quantities of alluvium 
which they respectively bring down is enormous. It 
seems, therefore, exceedingly improbable that we shall 
errer be able to lay down any definite rules for deter- 
mining the time occupied in the deposition of a given 
mass of gravel. Certainly, at present, geologists are 
not in possession of observations sufficiently extensive 
and accurate to warrant them in even expressing an 
opinion on the subject. 

With reference to the growth of peat, the position 
of Sir C. Lyell is still worse. In fact, this is one of 
those cases in which it is very hard to believe that the 
exponents of Revelation are convinced themselves by 
the arguments which they bring forward. The fact 
that they are brought against the Bible seems to give 
currency to statements which, in a purely scientific 
discussion, would be simply laughed at. The more 
recent gravel-bed in the valley of the Somme is over- 
laid by a bed of peat. At a certain depth in that peat 
some Ex)man remains were found. Assuming these 
remains to have been dropped into the peat about 
A.D. 600, Sir C. Lyell proceeds to work out a simple 
rule of three sum, " If peat grows m feet in 1300 
years, how many years will it take to grow n feet ?" 
And he then takes it for granted that the result will 
give the lowest amount of time that can have elapsed 
since the deposit of the more recent gravel-bed was 
completed. And he corroborates his calculation with 
the wonderful observation that in the bottom of certain 
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holes that had been dug, the peat grew very slowly. 
No doubt it did grow very slowly indeed, for the fact 
is that peat does not grow at all, it is simply deposited. 
Peat consists of the decayed remains of certain niarsh 
and water plants ; and these plants would not probably 
grow at all at the bottom of Sir 0. LyeU's holes ; they 
certainly would not thrive when they were almost ex- 
cluded from the light. What little rise might be ob- 
served in the bottom of these holes woxdd be due, not 
to growth, but to the pressure of the surrounding mass. 
But what is the history of the peat itself ? The 
space which it now filb was once occupied by clear 
water, a lake or a stream. Here, first of all, aquatic 
plants grew year after year, and year after year their 
decayed remains were deposited at the bottom^ whidi 
would gradually rise, and, by its rise, decrease the 
space available for the growth of the plants from which 
it was formed. Thus the quantity of material depo- 
sited would continually decrease. At length, the water 
space would be wholly filled up with a spongy mass, 
and the water-plants would cease to grow ; but in their 
place mosses and other marsh plants would spring up 
on the surface, and year by year add to the deposit ; 
which would now begin to rise above the former level 
of the water, and as it rose would become drier, and 
furnish food for grass and other terrestrial plants ; and 
these would gradually cover its surface with a coating 
of ordinary vegetable mould. When this process was 
completed the increase of the peat would be at an end *. 

d Cliambers's " Budiments of Geology," p. 184* 
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16 growth therefore of a bed of peat, during the 
;er period of its formation, is no standard whatever 
r the determination of the time which the whole 
ocess may have occupied, and Sir 0. Lyell's second 
mdard of measurement is no more trustworthy than 
e first. 

The third standard is equally untenable. That cer- 
in parts of the earth's surface are gradually rising 
ascertained beyond all doubt. In one or two in- 
mces the rise during the last century has been deter, 
ined, but even in these cases we do not yet know 
lether that rise is uniform or variable. But beyond 
b, nothing whatever is known with certainty. We 
ve no means of ascertaining whether the rise in the 
nks of the Somme took place gradually or suddenly, 
ough circumstances seem rather to favour the suppo- 
ion that it was instantaneous, or, at all events, occu- 
sd but a short time. Had it been so gradual as is 
serted we should expect to find the old gravel-bed 
nnected with the new one by a layer of deposit fol- 
vring the slope of the land; but of this we find no 
ices, and therefore there is no reason to think that 
y part of that slope has at any time been the bank of 
e stream. Had the upheaval been gradual, every 
it of the slope from the old gravel-bed must in turn 
ve occupied that position. Besides this, though 
ere are one or two well-ascertained cases of gradual 
3vation or depression of the earth's surface, the in- 
mces of rapid change are far more numerous, and 
erefore, in any particular case, in which the actual 
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state of things is unknown, the probabilities are in 
favour of a rapid rather than a gradual change •. 

We have now only to deal with Sir C. Lyell's last 
assumption, that the rate of change on the earth has 
always been the same that it is now. This seems the 
most monstrous assumption of all. For all the ascer* 
tained facts of geology point precisely the other way. 
They indicate a gradual decrease in the internal forces 
by which the earth is acted on, as if it were gradually 
approaching a state of equilibrium. There was a time 
when miles upon miles of molten granite forced their 
way from the interior, upheaving, and forming the core 
of, the Andes, the Alps, and other vast mountain-chains. 
At a later period, the same forces were only sufficient 
to disgorge smaller masses of trap and basalt, while 
now they are limited to petty streams of lava, mud, 
and ashes. But if the forces which once shook the 
crust of the earth are thus diminishing, the effect must 
be felt in a vast variety of ways, and among others, in 
a decrease in the rate of fluviatile deposit, since every 
convulsion would produce a quantity of debris which 
the streams would bring down ; and at the same time, 
from the obstructions it would place in the way of the 
waters, would cause accumulations which, after a time 
overcoming the obstacles, would rush down with great 
violence to a lower level, carrying with them a large 
amount of stones and earth, and thus producing a large 
deposit of alluvium. 

• Humboldt's *• Cosmos," vol. i. pp. 207, 209, 298 ; Chambers's 
*• Geology," pp. 41, 42. 
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According to Sir C. Lyell, another cause was also at 
work in the cases which form the basis of his calcula- 
li(ms. He assumes that the times to which he refers 
ibe owners of the stone knives, &c., are those which 
he designates as the close of the glacial period. Has 
he forgotten the turbid streams that often issue from 
the foot of glaciers ? With the help of a glacier to 
grind down the solid rock, a stream may bring down 
us much gravel in a year as it could without it in a cen- 
tury- Instead of supposing, therefore, that the rate 
of change has continued uniform for thousands of 
years, there is every reason to believe that it has been 
gradually decreasing, though what the rate of decrease 
may have been we cannot at present tell. But the 
probability that there has been such a decrease is in 
itself sufficient to invalidate all calculations based upon 
the hypothesis of uniformity. 

On examination, then, we find that every one of the 
data on which Sir C. Lyell*s estimate in the case of 
the Abbeville remains is based, is incapable of proof ; 
his standards of measurement are untrustworthy, his 
assumptions unwarranted by the facts of the case. And 
a similar examination will shew the same unsoundness 
in all the other cases which he brings forward. In 
most cases the weak points of his argument are sub- 
stantially the same ; but there is one additional fallacy 
which it will be well to notice. In some cases the re- 
mains of a people who were familiar with the use of 
bronze have been found overlying (in the geological 
sense of the term) the remains of another tribe whose 
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implements were formed onlj of stoae^ and a long in- 
terval is claimed for so great an advance in civilization. 
But one important point is lost sight of — ^the constant 
migrations which took place in the world in early days. 
The advance may probably have been effected, not by 
the gradual improvement of the original settlers, but 
by the arrival on the spot of a more civilized tribe. If 
ever the bed of the lake of Mexico should be examined, 
traces of an " iron age" will probably be found, scarcely 
separated from those of the " stone age ;" but if future 
ethnologists and geologists should ai^e firom this that 
a long interval must have elapsed before the people of 
Mexico could advance from stone to iron, and that 
consequently a long period must be allowed for the de- 
position of the tliin stratum by which the two classes 
of remains are separated, they would make just as 
great a mistake as Sir G. Lyell has in all probability 
made in this case. 

On the whole, then, we are fully justified in believing 
that this demand for many thousands of years in addi- 
tion to the time which the widest interpretation of the 
Mosaic chronology allows, rests on no solid founda- 
tion, and that of all the attacks which have been made 
upon the Word of Grod this last one is the most futile. 



CONCLUSION. 

Wb haye now examined into a fair sample of tbe 
most important objections which have been brought 
against the Divine authority of the Bible. Many 
of them when closely scrutinized prove to be utterly 
frivolous. There are others of which perhaps we 
cannot justly assert quite so much, but when they 
are carefully investigated, it is evident that the founda- 
tions on which they rest are extremely slight ; and as 
many old objections, which once seemed very weighty, 
have not only been removed by circumstances which 
later investigations have brought to light, but have 
actually, as 'in the case of Belshazzar, supplied us with 
additional proofs of the minute accuracy of the Bible 
narrative, so we may well believe that each fresh ac- 
cession to our knowledge will help to remove the dif- 
ficulties which still remain. Whether an amount of 
additional information sufficient to remove them all 
will ever be obtained while man is a dweller upon 
earth is a question which we cannot determine. It 
may be the will of God that some difficulties should 
always be allowed to remain for the trial of our faith ; 
that in these matters, as in others, so long as we re- 
main in the flesh, we shall only see, as in a mirror, 
darkly, and only know in part. But surely that faith 
has an ample and secure foundation on which to rest. 
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When we look at the connexion which from the first 
has subsisted between the Church and the Bible, and 
remember that each presents us with phenomena which 
are inexplicable without the aid of the other ; when we 
look at the care with which the Bible has been always 
preserved, and the value which has always been set 
upon it by Christians, and call to mind the impossi- 
bility of imposing spurious documents on the Church, 
and the readiness with which those who were best able 
to judge of the value of the Scriptures laid down their 
lives in their defence ; or, again, when we look at the 
manner in which the Bible narrative is coniarmed, not 
only in its main outlines, but in, its minutest details, 
by a mass of independent records, which are still exist- 
ing under circumstances which preclude the possibility 
either of their having been tampered with, or of their 
having been accessible to any one who was desirous of 
concocting a fictitious narrative; or when, lastly, we 
look into the book itself, and observe the marks of 
reality and truthfulness and candour, which its narra- 
tives present, and the remarkable characteristics which 
distinguish it from all other books ; and when we ex- 
amine the prophecies which it contains, prophecies 
which are clearly proved to have been delivered long 
before the events to which they refer took place, and 
the exact fulfilment of which history attests ; nay, 
more, prophecies, the fulfilment of which we can see 
with our own eyes at this day ; — when we look at all 
these things, what conclusion can we as reasonable 
men arrive at other than this, that the Bible is what it 
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professes and the Church attests it to be — a Revelation 
from God conveyed to us by the inspiration of the 
H<^j Spirit, through the agency of men who proved 
their divine commission by the miracles which the 
same Spirit enabled them to perform P 

Against all this what has the unbeliever to allege P 
Some crude notions, derived from his own conscious- 
ness, as he tells us, of what the Maker of the world 
must be, of the laws by which He must work, and of 
the things which He camiot do; some apparent dis- 
crepancies between different parts of the narrative, or 
between parts of the narrative and profane records; 
discrepancies, many of which vanish upon examination, 
while others are being gradually removed by additions 
to our knowledge ; and, finally, some points in which 
the conclusions of sciences not yet a century old are 
said to contradict the statements of the Bible, while 
in the main the most remarkable discoveries of those 
sciences are anticipated in the Bible, in a way which 
can only be accounted for on the hypothesis that the 
Author of the world and the Author of the Bible are 
one and the same Almighty Being. 

And these objections cannot be duly estimated, un- 
less we look at the animus manifested by those who 
bring them forward. Some of them are pleased to 
taunt the defenders of revelation with being advocates 
pleading a cause, instead of calm dispassionate in- 
quirers affcer truth ■. Probably few of those defenders 
will resent the imputation. Men, when the value of 

» B. Powell, " Essays and Reviews," p. 95. 

M 
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their most treasured possessions is called in qnesto* 
arc not generally disposed to shew the same philoio* 
pliical calmness and unconcern which may be exhibited 
by a coterie of geologists met to determine the ago d 
a megatherium. But what if the charge shoiild be 
retorted P "^^liat if it should turn out that these oahs 
inquirers (as they profess) after truths are in fact a^ 
Tocates, advocates of a creed of unbelief, which learet 
man without a guide in life, or a hope in death P Yet 
such they must surely be, or they would not bring for« 
ward, as they do, arguments, the rottenness of which 
must be apparent to every man of fEur scientific attain- 
ments, but which being alleged by men who have the 
reputation of philosophers, are likely to be received 
with unquestioning confidence by the unscientific mul- 
titude ^. When such objections are brought forward, 
we can only think that those who allege them are 
pleaders, embarrassed by a great dearth of sounder 
arguments. 

Let the utmost possible weight, however, be allowed 
to these objections ; let them all be brought together, 
(so far, that is, as they do not neutralize each other,) 
and let them be put in the balance with that wonder- 
fed accumulation of evidence on which the ChristiaD 
religion rests, and what will be the result P Surely 
there is but one conclusion at which every inteUigent 

»» E.g. B. Powell, " Essays and Reviews," p. 107 : " No testi- 
mony can reach to the supernatural;" or C. W. Goodwin, ob 
the formation of the firmament on the second day, or the eye 
of the trilobite : ib., pp. 226, 228. 
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and impartifd inquirer most arrive, and that is, that 
ibere is no instance of credulity on record which cau 
b0 oompared with the credulity of the man who be- 
lfe?es that the Bible is a cunningly devised fable ; and 
ibat if the conclusions of science should finally turn out 
to be irreconcilable with the Scriptures, it will be the 
sdeaace and not the Bible to which such discrepancy 
most be fatal, for that the one is, at the best, but the 
I90ik of fallible man, while the other is the Word of 
the living God, and as such must stand for ever. 
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•},. CosiN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. A new Edition, revised, 
^ with the Authorities printed in full length. Fcap. Svo,, 5s. 

!Phe JPowerofthe Keys; or, Considerations on the Absolv- 
ing Power of the Church, and upon some of the Privileges of the 
Christian Covenant. By the late Rev. Dr. Burton. Svo., 3s. 

The Seal Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
'-^esus Christ the Doctrine of the English Church; with a Vindica- 
* tion of the Reception by the Wicked, and of the Adoration of our 
'"Lord Jesus Christ By E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo., cloth, 12s. 

in^ Doctrine of the Real Presence, as set forth in the 

.ijffcrks of Divines and others in the English Church since the 
Reformation. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

On Uucharistical Adoration, By the Eev. John Keble, 

^M^A., Vicar of Hursley. Second Edition, Svo., 3s. 6d. 

2',. practical ^fieologg. 

jUdresses to the Candidates for Ordination on the Ques- 

"'tions in the Ordination Service, By Samuel, Lord Bishop of 
^Oxpord, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and 
Lord High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. Fifth Thousand^ 
' Vroum Svo., cloth, 6s. 

Ji^Hers Jrom a Tutor to his Pupils. "^^ ^^ ^^"^ 
; W. Jones, ofNayland. Edited by the UeY .E.ii^ k^t> Q.ov^^vo'^ 
t/nder Master of Eton College. 18mo., clotfc, !i». ^^« «, 



Bebotional aSSorbs. 

Devotions before and after JSbly Communion 
32mo., cloth, printed in red and black, on toned paper, 2 

Dailif Steps Towards Heaven, A small pocket 
oontainint( a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel 1 
with Texts for every Day in the Year, commencing with 
Eleventh Edition, Bound in roan^ 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 4ft. 
Large Type Edition, cloth, 58. 

The Every-day Companion, Pabt I. From Adn 
Whitsantide. By the Rev. W. H. Ridlsy, M.A., Bee 
Hambleden, Backs. ; Aatbor of " A Plain Tract on Confimu 
" Holy Communion," •*' Sermons in Plain Language," **k 
Tract respecting^ Qodfathers and Godmothers," &c Fetf 
limp cloth, 2s. 

Hvening Words. Brief Meditations on the Introdu 

Portion of Our Lord's last Discourse with His Disciples. 
on toned paper, limp cloth, lettered, pri<^ 2s. 

Meditations to he used in the Church before Divim 

vice commences; with a Preface on Private Devotion in C 
By William B. Caparn, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St.] 
Dray cot, Somerset. Second Edition, l6mo., limp doU 
setoedf 6d. 

Melps to Prayer and Devotion : Intended chiefly fi 

Use of Young Persons who have been recently Confirmed 
ready. Crown Svo., in wrapper, price 4d. ; or 25s. per 100. 

Liturgia Domestica: Services for every Mominj 
Evening in the Week; for the Use op Families. Third i 
revised and enlarged. 1 8mo., 2s. 

Thoughts During Sickness. By the Author of 
Doctrine of the Cross," and "Devotions for the Sick 1 
Second Edition, Price 28. 6d. 

The Pastor in his Closet; or, A Help to the De^ 
of the Clergy. By John Armstrong, D.D., late Lord Bi 
Grahamstown. Third Edition, Fcap. Svo„ cloth, 2s. 

Arden's Breviates from Holy Scripture, Arrang 

use by the Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. O. Ardbv 
Second Edition, Fcap., cloth, 2s. 

The Cure of Souls, By the Rev. G. Ardkf, M.A., \ 
of Winterborne-Came, and Author of <* Breviates from Hoi] 
ture,*^ &c, Fcap,, cloth, ^s. ^^. 

i^/w^^ Primta in BtudioBotwrn ^gwJctfoa. ^tf^^wjw^ ^ 

-..tor/^aee approbate: -^^^ --"^^\:^';^:f Aw^ 
exemphria, denuo recogmt*. E.d.v-.av»^ 
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JBUSSED BY JAMES PABKEB AND 00. 



)eyotional Works edited hj £. B. FITSET, D.D. 
li*s Spiritual Combat, with the I^ath of I'aradite, 

Sixth Thousandi revised. Fcap,f cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Ion's Year of Affections ; or, Sentiments on the Love 

od, &c. Second Thousand. JFcap.f cloth, 68. 6d. 

*s Foundations of the Spiritual Life. (A Com- 

tary on Thomas k Kempis. ) Second Thousand, JFcap., cl., 48. 6d, 

f « Life of Jesus Christ in Qlory. Second Thou^ 

Fcap., cloth, 8s. 

's Paradise for the Christian Soul. Two VoU.f 

>. Fourth Thousand, 6s. 6d. Or, iu Six Part8, at Is. each. 
n's Meditations and Prayers. Fcap., ds. 
t Readings from the Fathers. 2nd Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
Readings from the Fathers. [In the Press. 

®xforti iStiiitons of Bebottonal asaorfcs. 

>. Svo., chiefly printed in Bed and Black, on Toned Paper, 
ITATION OF CHRIST. 



tOOKS. By Thomas ▲ Kbm- 
L new Edition, revised. Clotht 
ttique calf, red edges, lOs. 6d. 

)REWES' DEVOTIONS. 

[ONS. By the Right Rey. 
ELOT Ardbbwks. Iranslated 
he Greek and Latin, and ar- 
I anew. Cloth, 58.; bound. 



NGKES' DEVOTIONS. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
$ COMPANION IN THE 
ST. By Nathahul Sfivckxs. 

.AUD'S DEVOTIONS. 

II VATE DEVOTIONS of Dr. 
AM Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
r, and Martyr. A new and re- 
ndition, with Translations to the 
Prayers. Cloth, 6s.; bound. 



ON'S SACRA PRIVATA. 

RIVATE MEDITATIONS, 
TIONS, and PRAYERS of the 
Re?. T. WiuoH, D.D., Lord 
of Sodor and Man. Now flnt 
I entire. From the Original 



TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVINB. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OP 
HOLY LIVING. By Bishop Ji- 
EfMT Tatloe. In which are de- 
scribed the means and instruments 
of obtaining every virtue, and the re- 
medies against every vice. Cloth, 4s. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY DYIN8. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OP 
HOLY DYING. By Bishop Ji- 
msMT TATLoa. In which are de- 

I [scribed the means and instruments 
of preparing ourselves and others rs- 
spectively for a blessed death, fto. 
Cloth, 4s. 

TAYLOR'S 60LDEN DROVE. 
THE GOLDEN GROVE : A Choice 
Manual, containing what is to be 
Believed, Practised, and Desired or 
Prayed for. By Bishop Jbrbmt Tat- 
Loa. (Uniform with **Holy living 
and Holy Dying.'*) Cloth, is. 6d. 

SUTTON'S MEDITATIONS. 

GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON THE 
MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. BvCHan- 
TOPHXR SnvTON, D.D. In the press. 

ANCIENT COLLEOTS. 
ANCIENT COLLECTS AND OTHER 
PRAYERS, Selected for Devotional 
Use from various Bitua^ ^wViCoL vol 
App«iid^ on \2kiA Cl^««^A Vol n^% 
Praver-bMik. "B^ '^\MaMa'&».\s«»* 



THBOLOOIOAL AKB PBVOTIOlgAL WO BB; 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse forthel 

and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Octavo Edition, — Large type, c^/A, lOs. 6d.; moroeeo,hy 

2l8. ; antique calf, ISs. 
Foolscap Octavo Edition, — Cloth, Ts. 6d. ; morocco, 108.6d.; 

by Hayday, 158.; antiq%a calf, 128. 
ISmo. Edition, — Cloth, 6s. ; morocco, 88. 6d. 
3*2ino. Edition, — Cloth, 38. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s.; mtnmin . 

Hayday, Ts. '• ■ * 

^ea/) Edition, — Cloth, Is. 6d.; bound, 2s. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Versefor Christian! 
Fcap, Svo., cloth, 78. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. — 32mo. £<<t<toii| 

38. 6d. ; morocco, plain, 58. ; morocco, by Mayday, 78. 
Cheap Edition, — CAv/A, Is. 6d.; 6oun<f, 28. 

THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18sio.|eM^C| 

By the lata Bev. ISAAC WTLIilAKS. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 32fRo., with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 
Fcap. 8t;o., Eighth Edition, 78. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth Edition, withsenal 
new Poems, 32ino., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. By tbeJii 
thor of" The Cathedral." With Thirty-four Plates from BoBtW 
A BoLSWERT. A new Edition, revised by the Author. 2 vk 
Fcap. Svo., cloth, 148. Cheaper Edition, 32mo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. FooUcap^vo., lOs. 6d. 
32mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN DAYS ; or, The Old and New Creation. Fca^ 8i 
new Edition, cloth, 78. 6d. 

MORNING THOUGHTS. By a Clergyman. Suggested by 

Second Lessons for the Daily Morning Service throughout 

Year. 2 vols. Foolscap Svo., cloth, Ss. each. 
FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Smtttan. &i 

Edition. 16mo., Is. 
HYMNS ON THE LITANY. By A. C. Fcap. 8w., o% k 

paper, cloth, Ss. 
CHRISTIAN BALLADS A1j\I> YO^^^. ^^ W^ Bjct, A 

CoxE. 18mo. ^ iVew Edition »^T\ce^%. 
THE CXEVjELAND PSAL.'1:E.B.. T\ve ^ooV ol ^w\««.\, 



yUBUBHED BY JAMES PATlirRTl AND CO. 

Sermons;* 

!if STRONG.— Parochial Sermons. By the late Lord Bishop 
Grahamstown. Second JEdition, JFcap, Svo., cloth, 6s. 

— Sermons on the Fasts and Festivals. Second 

dition. Fcap, 8t;o., clothf 5s. 

EINARD. — The Witness of God : Five Sermons preached before 
e University of Oxford. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., 
xeter College ; Rector of Walcot; one of the Select Preachers for 
\56'6, and 1862-3 ; and Bampton Lecturer for 1864. Crovm 8i>o., 
othf 3 s. 

/^ERIDGE. — Sermons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the 
hurch of England. By Bishop Beveridge. 12mo., c/o/A, 3s. 
ElBIDGE. — Leamington College Sermons. — School Life. — Ser- 
ons preached in the Chapel of Leamington College. By Thomas 
urbidoe, LL.D., Master of the College. Fcap. 8t;o., cloth, 58. 
RROWS. — Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. Henry W, Bur- 
3WS, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
bop. 8t;o., cloth, 6s. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8»o., elotht 5s. 

ElISTIAN SEASONS.— Short and Plain Sermons for every 
inday and Holyday throughout the Year. Edited by the late 
ISHOP OF Grahamstown. 4 vols., Fcap. 8f;o., cloth, 16s. 

A Second Series of Sermons for the Christian Seasons. 

niform with the above. 4 vols., Fcap. %vo., cloth, 16s. 

ENCH.— The Salt of the Earth. God sitting as a Refiner. Two 
>rmons preached at Ordinations of the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
y Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
id Bishop of Kildare, and late Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
' Oxford. Fcap. ^vo., limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

By a Writer in the Tracts for the Christian Seasons, 

.USTRATIONS OF FAITH.— EIGHT PLAIN SERMONS, 

r a Writer in the "Tracts for the Christian Seasons:" — Abel; 
noch; Noah; Abraham; Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; Moses; The 
^alls of Jericho ; Conclusions. Fcap. 8t;o., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Uniform, and by the same Author, 

IN Sermons on the Book inos and Resurrection of 
? Common Prayer. Fcap. Our Lord. 2 vols., Fcaj9.8t;o., 
w., cloth, 5s. cloth, 10s. 

TORicAL and Practical Sermons o^ '^^'^ '\.'«.'«^>w>K«.^t 

JRMONS ON THE SUFFER- CUMLkCTE.^'a. Fca«p. '^■«0.>^'* 

riL Y READING.— Ninety Short Setmoxi^ ioT ^ ^xcCxVj ^^«^ 
Qwingthe Order of the Christian Sea&oivs. ^noX^.* :Bca'p.^«'*^ 



THEOLOGIOAL ANB DEVOTIONAL WOBXB, 

Semioru — corUinvecL 
FRASER. — Parish Sermons. Second Series. By WilliauFrasbr, 
B.C.L., Vicar of Alton, Stafibrdshire, and Domestic Chapbtn to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, red eigit, Ss. 

FURSE. — Sermons preached for the most part in the Churches ^f 
St. Mary and St Matthias, Richmond, Surrey. By Charles 
Wellington Furse, M.A., of Balliol College; Curate of Christ 
Church, St. Pancras ; and formerly Lecturer of St George's Chtpel, 
"Windsor. Post Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HEATHCOTE.— Sermons. By Gilbert Vyvtak HsATHCoCt, 
Literate Priest ; Perpetual Curate of Hopton Cangeford, Diocese 
of Hereford; Author of "Seven Sermons," &c Cfrawn Soo^ 
cloth, 5s. 

HEURTLEY.— The Form of Sound Words : Helps towards holding 
it fast : Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxftad 
on some important points of Faith and Practice. By Charles A* 
Heurtlet, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Caaon of 
Christ Church. Svo,, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HUNTINGTON'S Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Clmreli. 
with others on various subjects. Svo., cloth, 6s. 

— — Second Series, Svo., cloth, 6s. 

HUNTLEY.— The Year of the Church. A Course of Sermons 
by the late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., some- 
time Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c. ; with a short 
Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Bart., HJL 
JFcap, Svo; cloth lettered, 78. 6d. 

HUSSEY. — Sermons, mostly Academical. With a Preface, contidfr* 
ing a Refutation of a Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments 
of the Epistles of St Ignatius. By the late Rev. Robert Husi iTi 
B.D. Svo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD.—The Series for 18». 

Fcap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 

The Series for 1863. 8t;o. cloth, Ts. fid. 

The Series for 1865. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Series for 1866 in the Press, 

MARRIOTT. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 

and in other places. By the late Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of 

Oriel Colle(2;e, Oxford. l2tno., cloth, 6s. 
■ Volume the Second. 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Xectures on the Eii^islXe ol ^x..??L^il to the RomaBS. 



Bjr the late Rev. C. Marriott, B.Ti., "B^Wq^ <i^ ^tv^ ^^«l^ 
Oxford. Edited by hia Brot\x«, t^^ ^&«s.^oia». ^K%a»m. 
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ITOBIJSHED BY JAMES TAXKJER AND 00. 

Sermons^'~c0ntinued, 
HATURIN.— Six Lectures on the Events of Holy Week. By 
f.. William Maturin, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Grangegorman, 
: DuUin. Second Sdition, Crown Svo., limp ploth, 28. 6d. 

lliETRICK. — The Wisdom of Piety, and other Sermons, addressed 
e:- chiefly to Undergraduates. By the Rev. F. Mbyrick, M.A., 
:■ . Htr Majesty's Inspector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; 
.ii-lftCe Select Preacher before the University of Oxford; and Her 
Majesty's Preacher at Whitehall. Crown 8t;o., 4s. 

IfOBERLY. — Sermons on the Beatitudes, with others mostly 

i:-! preached before the University of Oxford; to which is added a 

Preface relating to the recent volume of " Essays and Reviews." 

By the Rev. Geobob Mobebly, D.C.L., Head Master of Win - 

, Chester College. Second Edition, Svo,, lOs. 6d. 

JCONRO. — Sermons, chiefly on the Responsibilities of the Ministerial 
.'. Office. By the Rev. Edward Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
.'. 8«0., eloth, 78. 

NORMAN. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Peter's College, 

r Radley. By the Rev. R. W. Norman, MJl., Warden. Post Svo., 
cloth, 78. 6d. 

PUSEY.-^ Parochial Sermons. From Advent to Whitsuntide. Vol. I. 
Mfth Edition. Svo., eloth, 78. 6d. Vol. II. Iburth Edition. Svo,, 

-" eloth, 7s. 6d. 

^itlCE. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Columba's College. 

'. By Charles H. Rice, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford; 
and Vicar- Choral of Armagh Cathedral. Crown Svo., limp cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 

^ SMITH. — ^The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the 

-' Fropkecies of Isaiah Vindicated, in a Course of Sermons preached 

■ before the University, of Oxford. By the Rev, R. Payne Smith, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. Svo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

SWINNY. — Sermons on Several Occasions. By the late Rev. Henry 
Hutchinson Swinny, M.A., Vicar of Cuddesdon, and Principal 
of the Theological College; sometime Fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Loao Bishop of Oxford. 
Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 

ITURNOCK. — Sermons. Addressed to the Congregation of St. 
Mary-le-Tower, Ipswich. By the Rev. J. R. Tubnock, M.A., 
Incumbent. Ecap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 
WILLIAMS. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
and in Winchester Cathedral, by the late D^viii Y(\\AAk>^^^\^ .^\a« 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Ca.woii ol ^\\w^\«x« 
formerly Head Master of Winchester Co\\e%«i. N^y^vl k^^^ 
Memoir of the Author. Sw., cloth, 10*. ftd. .^ 



THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAIi WOBKB, 

Hfbrars of tj^e jf^^txs. 

S. AUGUSTINE'S Confessions. Fourth Edition 
' Sermons on the New Test. 2 vols. - 

' Homilies on the Psalms. 6 vols. 

■ on the Gospel and First Epistle 

of S. John. 2 vols. - • - « 

I Practical Treatises - - - - 



S. CHRYSOSTOM on S. Matthew. 3 vols. - 
— - Homilies on S. John. 2 vols. 

I on the Acts. 2 vols. 
-^— — — — — ^— on S. Paul's Epistles. 7 vols, in 6 
^— ^— — ^— on the Statues - « - 

S. CYRIL'S Lectures on the Creed. Srd Ed. - 
S.CYPRIAN'S Works. 2 vols. Srd Edition 
S. GREGORY THE GREAT on Book of Joh. 4 vols. 
S. EPHREM'S Rhythms on the Nativity, and on Faith,— 

(From the Syriac) - . - - 

S.ATHANASIUS. Against the Arians. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 
— — Historical Tracts - - . - 

The Festal Epistles - - • - 

TERTULLIAN'S Treatises. 2nd JEdUion - 
S. JUSTIN MARTYR. - - - . 

Or the complete tet, 41 vols, ... 
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ORIGINAL TEXTS. 

S. AUGUSTINI Confessiones - - -07 

S. CHRYSOSTOMI in Epist. ad Corinth. I. - - OK 

ad Corinthios II. - - - 8 

ad Romanos - - - - 9 

• ad Galatas et Ephesios - - - 7 

■ ad Philipp., Coloss., Thessal. - - IC 

ad Tim., Tit., PYiWem. - - - 8 

ad Hebraeos et Indices - - - ^ ^ 



^JSODOBETI ad Romanos, CoimlVv. ^vOiX^X* « ^ 



njBUSHED BY JAMES PABKEat AND 00. 

'EibcatB of ^nglo-QfatiioIic ^j^eologg. 



iNDREWESr SeTmon8, 5 vols. 

Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine, &c. 

Tortura Torti - - - . 

Kesponsio ad ApoL Card. Bellarmini 

Pieces Privatae. Gr. et Lat. 

Opuscula Posthuma - - - 

- Minor Works and Indices - - - 

iEVERIDGE'S EnjgVish Works. 10 vols. 

- Codex Canonum. 2 vols. ... 

BRAMHALVS Works. B vols.' 

^l/XZ'<^ Harmony on Justification. 2 vols. 

Works on the Trinity. 3 vols. 

:OSIN'S Works. 5 vols. 

KAN THORP* S De£ Eccl. Anglicanae - 

WK*S Sermons. 2 vols. - - . 

'ORBES* Considerationes Modest®. 2 vols. 
? UNNING on the Paschal, or Lent Fast 
MOND'S Practical Catechism - - . 

-— Minor Theological Works - - - 

Sermons. 2 Parts - - - 

ES* Treatises on the Priesthood. 3 vols. 
r JOHNSON'S Unbloody Sacrifice. 2 vols. 

- English Canons. 2 vols. ... 
LAUD*S Worlis. Complete. 7 vols. - 
VRANGE'S Alliance of Divine OflSces - 
SHALUS Penitential Discipline 
JCHOLSON on the Catechism 
OVERALL'S Convocation-Book. 8vo. - 

E ARSON'S Vindicise Ignatianae. 2 vols. 
INDIKE'S Works. Complete. 6 voU. 
WILSON'S Works. Complete. Yf it:ik \j\vl^ Vj 
/. Keblz. 7 yoIb, (8 Paxts) - 
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THEOLOQIOAI. AKD DBVOTIOyAIi WOKKS, 

(ZDatecj^etical Hesssons. 

Designed to aid the Clergy in Public Catechising. Jbop. 890. 



I. The Apostles' Creed. 6d. 

II. The Lord's Prayer. 6d. 

III. The Ten Commandments. 

6d. 
ly. The Two Sacraments. 6d. 

y. The Parables. Part I. Is. 

yi. The PARABLES.|Part II. Is. 

yil. The Thirtt-nine Arti- 
cles. Is. 6d. 



yill. The Morning and EveN' 
iNo Prayer, and th] 
Litany. Is. 
IX. The Miracles of ovi 

Lord. Part I. Is. 
X. The Miracles op oui 
Lord. Part II. Is. 
XI. On the Saints* Days. Is 

XII. On Miscellaneous SoB' 
jects. Is. 6d. 



A NEW SERIES OF 

HISTORICAL TALES, 

Illustrating Cliiirch History, 

^apteb for ^tntral Stabttig, Jarotfeial Jibraaries, *«. 

Sack price Is, 



Engrland. Vol. I. 

No. 1.— The Cave io the Hills; or, 

Caecilius ViriSthus. 
No. 14. — The Alleluia Battle ; or, 

Pelagiani^m in Britain. 
No. 5. — Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. 
No. r.— The Rivals : a Tale of the 

Anglo Saxon Church. 
No. 10.— The Black Danes. 

Engrland. Vol. II. 

No. 21.- The Forsaken ; or, The Times 

of St. Dunstan. 
No. 18. — Aubrey de L'Orne; or. The 

Times of St. Anselm. 
No. 16.— Alice of Fobbing; or, The Times 

of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 
No. 24. — Walter the Armourer; or, The 

Interdict. 
No. 27.— Agnes Martin ; or. The Fall 

of Cardinal Wolsey. 

America and our Colonies. 

No. 8.— The Chiefs Daughter ; or, The 

Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 8. — The Convert of Massachusetts. 
No. 20.— Wolfingham; or, The Convict- 
Settler of Jervis Bay. 
No. 23. — The Catechumens of the 
Coromandel Coast. 
Ifo. 28.— Rose and Minnie; or, T\ie 
Loyalkta : a Tale of Canada in \Wl . 



France and Spain. 
No. 3.— The Exiles of the Cebenaa: 

a Journal written during the Deoiai 

Persecution. 
No. 22.— The Doye of Tabenna; sm 

The Rescue. 
No. 23.— Larache : a Tale of the Porta* 

gueseChurch in the Sixteenth Ceataty. 
No. 29. — Dores de Goaldim : a TiJe of 

the Portuguese Revolution of 1640. 

Eastern and Northern Europe. 
No. ll.-The Conversion of St. Vk^ 

mir ; or, The Martyrs of Kief. 
No. 17.— The Northern Light ; a Tkl« Cti 

Iceland and Greenland. 
No. 13. — The Cross in Sweden ; or, Thi 

Days of King Ingi the Good. 
No. 6.— The Lazar-House of Leros : a 

Tale of the Eastern Church. 
No. 26.— The Daughters of Pola: a 

Tale of the Great Tenth Persecutioa 



Tlw 



Asia and Africa. 
No. 19. — Lucia's Marriage ; or, 

Lions of Wady-Araba. 
No. 9.— The Quay of the Dioscuri: • 

History of Nicene Times. 
No. 4.- The Lily of Tiflis : a SkettI 

from Georgian Church Histoiy. 
No. 12.— The Sea-Tigers: a Tale ofM*- 

di»N«\ Iteetorianism. 
ISo. \&.— T^« ^f^^« q1 l&KBieattak ; • 
\ Tfik\e ol\.Yi« i ««.\x\\.'N^^s»iv.vii\\& Xa^'^^m^ 
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AUGUSTINE. — The Confessions of St. Augustine. 18mo., c2o<^S 

A KEMPIS.— Of the Imitation of Christ 67 Thomas a Kempi 
Four Books. A cheap Edition, entire. ISmo,, cloth, Is. 

BONWICKE.— The Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwicke. Second Ed 
Hon, ISmo., cloth. Is. 

NELSON. — The Life of Oeorge Bull, D.D., sometime Loi 
Bishop of St. Darid's. By Robert Nelson, Esq. lSmo,,clot 
l«.6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — A Companion to the Prater-book, compile 
from the best sources. A new Edition. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

HEYLIN. — The Doctrine and Discipline of the English Churc 
Extracted from the introduction to ** Cyprianus Anglicus,'' or tl 
Life of Archbishop Laud. By Peter Heylin, D.D. ISnu 
cloth, 8d. 

HOOKER. — Of Divine Service, The Sacraments, &c. Being 8< 
lections from Hooker's Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polit 
A new Edition. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

JONES OF NAYLAND.— Tracts on the Church ; containing— A 
Essay on the Church, &c. By the Rev. W. Jones, of Natlan; 
18fBo.» cloth, ls« 6d. 

' On the Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and tl 
interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. ISmo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

KEN. — A Manual of Prayers. By Bishop Ken. 18mo., cloth, 6d. 

NICHOLSON. — An Exposition of the Catechism of the Church < 
I. England. By Bishop Nicholson. A new JSdition. ISmo., clot 
Is. 6d. 

ifASCAL. — Thoughts on Religion, translated from the French. B 
« Blaise Pascal. A new Edition. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

SHERLOCK.— The Practical Christian, or Devout Penitent. E 
^ Dr. Sherlock. With a Life of the Author, by his former pupi 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Mai 
18fN0., cloth, 4s. ; or in four parts, sewed, Is. each. 

8PINCKES.— The True Church-of- England-Man's Companion i 
the Closet ; or, A complete Manual of Private Devotions, coUecte 
ftom the writings of eminent Divines of the C\v\3lx<:^ qH'^w's^^s 
, CQmpiUd \>y the Rev. Ma. Spinckes. l&mo., clotH«\^^^* 
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The Practiced Christianas Library — wntimted. 

SUTTON. — Learn to Live. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. Anei 
Edition. ISmo., Is. 6d. 

-^— ^ Leani to Die. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. A net 
JSdition, 18mo., Is. 

TAYLOR. — The Golden Grove; a choice Manual, containing wha 
is to be believed, practised, and desired, or prayed for. By BisHOi 
Jeremy Taylor. 18mo., cloth, 9d. 

■ I The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living ; in whid 

are described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtu 
and the remedies against every vice. ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holt Dying ; in which tit 



described the means and instruments of preparing ourselves ami 
others respectively for a blessed death, &c. 18mo., doth, ls.6d. 

The above two volumes in one, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON. — A Short and Plain Instruction for the better understand* 
ing of THE Lord's Supper, with the necessary preparation required 
A new Edition, reprinted entire. By Bishop Wilson. 32m 
cloth, Is. 

Also an Edition with Rubrics in red, cloth, S2mo., 28. 

■ Sacra Privata. Private Meditations, Devotions, aai 

Prayers. Adapted to general use. S2mo., Is. 

With red Rubrics, cloth, Z2mo., 2s. 



In one volume, crown Svo., with Rubrics, roan,. 12s. ; 
morocco, 16s. ; best morocco, 18s. 

Wilt ©ailg Ser&icejS of tije Cljurdj of lEnglanir, 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Having been requested by Mr. Parker to examine his ne^ 

Edition of the " Daily Services'* of the United Church of Englant 

and Ireland, and to express my opinion of it, I, having done so 

most warmly commend it to all Churchmen, and especially t< 

the Clergy, who will find in it a great help towards maintainiiil 

that godly and wholesome use of these Daily Services which tU 

J'rajrer'book enjoins on ** all Priests and Deacons who are not let b] 

sickness or some other urgent cause." S. OXON. 

Cn>DE8i>os Palace, 

I>ec. 7, 1856. . 
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